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PLATE 2 


MINNEHAHA FALLs 
Where the Falls of Minnehaha 
Flash and gleam among the oak trees, 


Laugh and leap into the valley. 
Longfellow, The Song of Hiawatha 
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PLATE 3 


U. S. Representative from Minnesota Ter. (1853-57); U. S. Senator from 


Minnesota; and the man for whom Rice County was named. 


PLATE 4 
ALEXANDER FariBautt (1805-1882) 

Rice county’s first white man and the founder of Faribault, the county seat. 

This photo is a copy of an oil painting by the late J. Sletten of Northfield. 
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Author’s Preface 


This book began in a modest way, as a search for information about the author’s 
own family. All of us want to know something about our ancestors. Several 
ie ago I began compiling notes and compared them with similar notes col- 
ected by my mother. They seemed too scanty. 

Later I was fortunate in being shown a copy of History of Rice County by 
Rev. Edward D. Neill and Charles S. Bryant, long out of print and now very 
rare. It provided a wealth of background material describing pioneer life and 
conditions before and after my grandparents settled in Rice County, Minnesota. 
_ Then I realized that many of the present and future generations would 
appreciate similar information about their own families but are unable to 
obtain it unless each makes his own individual search. This brief history is 
offered to meet their needs. : 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to the Rice County Historical Society 
for allowing the author access to its museum to obtain copies of various histor- 
ical data of pioneer days and for granting permission to Frank Duncan to copy 
photographs in the museum. Thanks are also extended to Carl Bigelow for 
copying special pictures and scenes; and to Herman Roe for the early day 
pictures of St. Olaf and Carleton College, a Northfield street scene, the Lyceum 
Building, the Stuart Hotel or Archer House, and for the booklet, The North- 
field Bank Raid. Numerous pioneers and descendants have also contributed 
much in the way of photographs and also information for the biographies in 
Part Two of this book. 

Sincere thanks are given to Mrs. Vella Hall Jorris for her part in getting the 
typing of the manuscript started and to Dennis S. Norman for typing three com- 
plete sets of them; to Robert D. Dougherty for hand printing the maps of Min- 
nesota and Rice County and to Bordanaro & Zarcone for photocopying them; 
and to the Faribault Daily News, the Faribault Independent and the Northfield 
News, for publishing pioneer history from which I obtained information. 

Credit is due to Paul J. Kinsella for lending me his copy of History of Rice 
County and to my Uncle, Joseph A. Clute, for the copy he later presented to me. 
This book provided the information relating the achievements, traditions and 
ideals of the past, which are sources of inspiration to the future generations. 


Litre Ciara BERG 
San Leandro, California 
October 20, 1959. 
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ERRATA: 
EARLY PIONEERS AND INDIANS 


Author’s Preface: “Faribault Independent” should read “Northfield Independent.” 
List of Illustrations: “Miss Martha Watts (born Feb. 23, 1957)” should read “1857”. 
“Map of Minnesota—Plate-28a” should read “Page 20a.” 

Plate 26: “and died eleven days later” should read “died September 19.” 

Plate 57: “Frederick” should read “John Friedrich.” 

Plate 84: “Fredericka” should read “Frederick.” 

Plate 88: “Ethel V.” should read “Ethel U.R.” likewise on page 161, L.3. 


Biography: Henry Achterkirch: “Miss Anna, of Santa Ana, Calif.” should read “of Minne- 
apolis.” “The living grandchildren” should include “Wm. A. Alexander of S. Dak.; 
Elizabeth Ann (Mrs. John A. Bonell) of Reno, Nev.; and G. Herbert Alexander if. 
of California.” 


Biography: Charles F. Beytien: “Minnie Sophia (1869-1879)” should read “(1869-188r) 
who died of diphtheria” 


Biography: Charles T. Beytien: “and Minnie (1869-1880), who died of diphtheria”. should 
be omitted. 


Biography: Job Chester, Sr.: year in L.10 should read “1854.” 

Biography: J. Gilmore Hatfield: “(1836-1901)” should read “(1836-1908)” and page 170 
L.1 “(1836-1932)” should read “(1836-1922)” 

Biography: Jonas Hoover: “Henning and Kathryn” should read John and Mary”. “Hettie” 
should read “Henrietta.” “fourteen children” should read “13”. “Henning Hoover” 
should read “Melville Henning Hoover.” The last sentence p. 172 should be followed 
by “Other children of the thirteen included: Kathryn; William, whose four sons are 
Robert Roy, Harry, Owen of California and Chester of Canada; Robert; and Eziekial.” 


Biography: T. N. Mohn: “Nils Ivar Edward, John Olaf Gerhard and Ray A., who have 
passed away; George W. of Northfield, Minn”, should read “Nils Ivar Edward and John 
Olaf Gerhard have passed away; Ray A. and George W. of Northfield, Minn;” 


Biography: John L. Schofield, M.D.: “Schofield” should read “Scofield” 


Biography: Frederick A. Sommers: “landing at Baltimore, Maryland” should read “landing 
at Quebec, Canada.” 


Biography: Archibald H. Wallace: “Earl Wallace” should read “Earl Lockwood” and Earl, 
Lloyd and Glen, all three Lockwoods” should read “all three Wallaces” 


Biography: Charles H. Watson: Last sentence should be continued with “other grandchildren 
are: Catherine (Mrs. Neal Hough) of St. Louis, Mo. and Elizabeth Helen (Mrs. Winston 
Chadwick) of Rochester, N. Y., who was adopted.” 


Biography: Fred Wiese: “Fred Wiese (1835-1934)” should read “Fred W. Wiese (1853- 
1936).” “Miss Minnie Dodes” should read “Miss Wilhelmina Dodes (1862-1943).” 
Following “September, 1881.” should read “Seven children were born to them, six of 
whom live in Minnesota: William of Farmington; Henry of St. Louis Park; Daniel and 
Marie (Mrs. George Oldenburg), both of Janesville; Benjamin of Morristown; Albert 
of Glencoe; and Arthur (?-1913).” “Their daughter, Pauline” should read “Fred’s sister, 
Pauline (Mrs. Charles Meinke) (1872-1958).” “Through Pauline’s family” should be 
omitted. “four grandchildren” should read “1g” and “five great-grandchildren” should 
read “55”. The last sentence should be omitted. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Explorers and Pioneers 
of Minnesota 


Credit for the first discovery of America by any white man is now generally 
accorded to the famous Norseman, Leif Erickson. He crossed the North Atlan- 
tic, via Iceland and Greenland, in the year 1000 A.D. 

Less generally known is further Norsemen’s claim to fame as explorers. If 
the mounting mass of evidence is correctly interpreted, Viking crews had 
penetrated the land as far as Minnesota, almost three centuries before the first 
French explorers reached the Western shore of Lake Superior. That is his story 
as told by the “Kensington Rune Stone.” 

The date was 1362. A party of Norsemen came southwest via Hudson Bay 
and Lake Winnipeg to what is now Kensington, Minn. Some of the party 
went fishing. When they returned to camp, they found the others had been 
slaughtered. 

One of the survivors carved the tragic record in stone. In 1898 it was discov- 
ered. The ancient writings on the face of the stone were deciphered to read: 
“Eight Goths and 22 Norsemen on exploration-journey from Vineland over 
the west. We had camp by two skerries one days-journey north of this stone we 
were and fished one day after we came home found ten men red with blood 
and dead. Ave Maria save from evil.” 

Marks on the stone’s edge were translated to read: “Have ten of our party 
by the sea look after ships fourteen days-journey from this island year 1362.” 

The stone and its translation have been placed on display in the Chamber 
of Commerce window in nearby Alexandria, Minn. Its claim of the Norsemen’s 
early discovery is supported by axes and tools found in the same area and iden- 
tified as types used by the Vikings. 

But if the Norsemen did come to Minnesota they did not colonize. Instead, 
their parties were wiped out or withdrew. Their information about the western 
world was lost so completely that when the French appeared in the seventeenth 
century, they and the Indians believed alike that the French were the first 
white men ever to see Minnesota. 

The land belonged to the Indians. On that land lived fur-bearing animals. 
And it was to acquire the skins of animals that the first explorers came, followed 

soon afterward by missionaries who would minister to the souls of people. 
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4 EARLY PIONEERS AND INDIANS 


As early as 1635, one of Champlain’s interpreters, Jean Nicolet (Nicolay), 
who came to Canada in 1618, reached the western shores of Lake Michigan 
trading in furs with a party of Hurons (Indians). He was married at Quebec, 
Canada, and went to Three Rivers on the St. Lawrence River, where he died 
in 1642. It is said that he had penetrated farthest, up to that date, into this 
distant country. 

The first white men in Minnesota, of whom we have any record, disregard- 
ing the Vikings, were two French Huguenots, fur traders, known as Sieur 
Medard Groselliers (pronounced Gro-zay-yay) and Sieur Pierre Radisson, both ’ 
of whom explored the region west of Lake Superior. 

The fur trade was the great avenue to prosperity. Groselliers when about 
sixteen years of age came to Canada in 1641. In 1646, he was among the Huron 
Indians who dwelt upon the eastern shore of Lake Huron, bartering for peltries. 
In 1657, his wife died. His second wife was a sister of Radisson. 

Radisson, while a boy, left Paris, France, for Canada and in 1656, he was 
at Three Rivers, Quebec, where he married twice. Three years later he joined 
Groselliers. 

Iroquois Indians of New York, about the year 1650, drove the Hurons from 
their villages and forced them to take refuge with their friends, the Tinontates, 
called by the French, Petuns, because they cultivated tobacco. In time the 
Hurons and their allies, the Ottawas, were driven again by the Iroquois, and 
after successive wanderings were found on the west side of Lake Michigan. 
In time they reached the Mississippi. They were met by some of the Sioux or 
Dakotas and conducted to their villages, where they were well received. The 
Sioux, delighted with the axes, knives and awls of European manufacture 
which had been presented to them, allowed the refugees to settle upon an island 
in the Mississippi about nine miles from the present site of Hastings, Minn. 
Having incurred the hostility of the Sioux they were obliged to flee. They found 
an unoccupied country around the sources of the Black River. In this region 
the Hurons established themselves while their allies, the Ottawas, moved east- 
ward to the shores of Lake Superior. 

In 1659, Groselliers and Radisson arrived on these shores and were deter- 
mined to visit the Hurons and Petuns, near the source of the Black River, which 
they did. They passed the winter among the Sioux villages in the Mille Lacs 
region in Minnesota, northeast of which they met a separated band of Sioux 
who, as wood was scarce and small, made a fire with coal and dwelt in tents of 
skins, although some of the more industrious built cabins of clay like swallows 
build their nests. 

The spring and summer of 1660, Groselliers and Radisson passed in trading 
around Lake Superior. On the 19th of August they returned to Montreal, 
Canada, with 300 Indians and 60 canoes loaded with “a wealth of skins,” bison, 
beaver, sable and ermine. Six Frenchmen and two priests accompanied them 
on their return. R. Menard, the Jesuits missionary, became lost in a labyrinth of 
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trees in Wisconsin. For several days, the Frenchmen, who had accompanied 
him, called his name in the woods but it was useless, He met, however, a sakis 
(Sauk) who was carrying the camp kettle of the missionary. He told him that 
he had found the tracks of several, who were going toward the Sioux who he 
supposed might have killed or captured the missionary. Indeed, several years 
afterwards, there were found among this tribe, his breviary and cassock which 
they exposed at their festivals, making offerings to the French for food. 

The Hurons did not remain long around the sources of the Black River, 
after the missionary, Menard’s disappearance but joined their allies, the Otta- 
was, at LaPointe, now Bayfield, Wis., on Lake Superior. While there, they 
determined to send a war party of 100 against the Sioux of Mille Lacs region. 
At length they met their foes, who drove them (Hurons) into one of the 
thousand marshes of the watershed between Lake Superior and the Mississippi, 
where they hid themselves among the tall grasses. The Sioux suspecting that 
they might attempt to escape in the night, cut up beaver skins into strips and 
hung thereon little bells, which they had obtained from the French traders. The 
Hurons, emerging from their watery hiding place, stumbled over the unseen 
cords, ringing the bells, and the Sioux instantly attacked, killing all but one. 

About the year 1665, four Frenchmen visited the Sioux of Minnesota, from 
the west end of Lake Superior, accompanied by an Ottawa chief, and in the 
summer of the same year, a flotilla of canoes laden with peltries, came down 
the St. Lawrence River to Montreal. 

Upon their return, the Jesuit Father, Claude Allouez, accompanied the 
traders and by the first of October, reached what is now the modern town of 
Bayfield, Wis., on Lake Superior, where he found the refugee Hurons and 
Ottawas. While on an excursion, this missionary saw, near the mouth of Saint 
Louis River, in Minnesota, some of the Sioux. He writes: “There is a tribe to 
the west of this, toward the great river called Messipi (Mississippi). They are 
forty or fifty leagues from here, in a country of prairies, abounding in all kinds 
of game. They have fields in which they do not sow Indian corn, but only 
tobacco. Providence has provided them with a species of marsh rice, which, 
toward the end of summer, they go to collect in certain small lakes, that are 
covered with it. They presented me with some when I was at the extremity 
of Lake Tracy (Superior), where I saw them. They do not use the gun, but 
only the bow and arrow with great dexterity. Their cabins are not covered with 
bark, but with deer-skins well dried, and stitched together so that the cold 
does not enter. These people are, above all other, savage and warlike. In our 
presence they seem abashed and were motionless as statues. They speak a 
language entirely unknown to us and the savages about here do not under- 
stand them.” 

The Pigeon River, a part of the northern boundary of Minnesota, was called 
on the French maps Groselliers River, after the explorer of Minnesota, whose 
career, with his associate Radisson, became quite prominent in connection with 
the Hudson Bay region. 
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, Fur Trapinc Companies 
ra 


The Hudson’s Bay, Co. dates from 1670, when Prince Rupert of England set 
about realizing the visions of boundless wealth inspired by the success of Pierre 
Radisson, a French Canadian adventurer who had, in 1663, brought to Quebec, 
Canada, a cargo of 60,000 beaver skins worth half a million dollars. The com- 
pany’s trading posts, to which the Indians brought furs and bartered them for 
guns and other articles, were the first settlements in the western plains of , 
Canada and certain territory now part of the U. S. including Minnesota. With 17 
associates the prince obtained from his uncle, King Charles II of England, a 
charter giving him the sole rights to trade in the unoccupied lands which drain 
into Hudson Bay, the King not realizing the vast extent of this grant. A French 
rival, the Northwest Co., formed in 1783, united with the Hudson’s Bay Co. 
in 1821, under the latter name. In 1800, most of the trading posts of the Min- 
nesota region were chiefly held by the Northwest Co. and their chief traders 
resided at Sandy Lake, Leech Lake and Fond du Lac, at the mouth of the St. 
Louis River. Their entire force in 1805 consisted of three accountants, 19 clerks, 
two interpreters, 85 canoe men and with them were 29 Indian or half-breed 
women and about 50 children. In 1869, the company was forced to surrender 
most of its privileges. It had owned the land and governed the people also. 
It was paid $1,500,000 and allowed to keep its forts and large tracts of land. 
In 1924, it had 150 trading posts. It still is a wealthy trading corporation. 

The headquarters of the Northwest Fur Co. were at Grand Portage on Lake 
Superior in the northeastern corner of Minnesota. A swath through the timber 
from Grand Portage to the Pigeon River marks the famous overland passage 
or trail, about nine miles in length, which was used to avoid the falls and rapids 
in the Pigeon River. The Indians probably had used the trail for centuries. 
The first white man to record its existence was Pierre La Verendrye, a French 
Canadian explorer who passed over it in 1731. Tons of furs were shipped in 
schooners from Grand Portage through Lake Superior to eastern ports and 
to Europe. 

There was no force after the Revolutionary War to expel the English traders 
from the Northwest Territory in the U. S. After the War of 1812 with England, 
the U. S. did force them out in 1816 and their posts were taken over by the 
American Fur Co. at Mendota, Minn., at the mouth of the Minnesota River. 
In November, 1834, Henry Hastings Sibley, age 23, arrived there as their agent 
and was in charge of the Indian trade above Lake Pepin, an enlargement of 
the Mississippi River. He had been employed by that company at Mackinaw, 
Mich. In 1836, he built the first stone residence in Minnesota at Mendota. 

Mendota was the eastern terminous of the fur trading route from the Red 
River valley. Ox carts for transporting the fur were first used in the 1820’s. 
By 1845, long trains of 50 to roo carts drawn by slow moving oxen, progressed 
along the trail at the rate of 20 miles a day. The screeching of their ungreased 
wooden cart wheels could be heard for miles. By 1860, as many as 500 carts 
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were in constant use, making regular scheduled trips. At Pembina, on the west 
bank of the Red River, Scotch settlers were very unhappy by the strife of rival 
fur trading companies and many of them moved to the St. Paul region. 

The explorer, LeSueur, a native of Canada, came to Lake Pepin in 1663 with 
Nicholas Parrot. In 1694, he established a trading post upon a “prairie” island 
(meaning no trees on it) in the Mississippi, about nine miles below Hastings, 
Minn. In 1700, he built a fort, named Fort L’Huillier, at the mouth of the 
Blue Earth River near the site of Mankato, Minn. From this post he transported 
to France two tons of green and blue earth which he took from his supposedly 
copper mines, L’Huillier in Paris assayed it as earth and not copper. 

Before white men had explored the shores of Lake Superior, Indians had 
brought to the trading posts of the St. Lawrence River specimens of copper 
from that region. Sagard, in his History of Canada, published in 1636 at Paris, 
writes. “There are mines of copper which might be made profitable if there 
were inhabitants and workmen who would labor faithfully.” 

Pierre Boucher, explorer of the lakes of the northern boundary of Minne- 
sota, in a volume published A.D. 1640, at Paris, writes: “In Lake Superior there 
is a great island fifty to one hundred leagues in circumference, in which there 
is a very beautiful mine of copper, so I learned from four or five Frenchmen 
who told me they had seen an ingot of copper which weighed more than eight 
hundred pounds according to their estimate. They said that savages, on passing 
it, made a fire on it, after which they cut off pieces with their axes.” 

The superstitious Indians regarded this boulder as a good spirit and would 
not permit Governor Denonville of Canada in 1687 to take any of it away. 


In the year 1678, several prominent merchants of Quebec and Montreal, 
with the support of Governor Frontenac of Canada, formed a company to open 
trade with the Sioux of Minnesota and an officer of the Governor’s Guards, 
named Daniel Graysolon Du Luth, of France, was made a leader of the expedi- 
tion, consisting of 17 Frenchmen and three Indians. 

The temptation to procure valuable furs from the Lake Superior region, 
contrary to the letter of the Canadian law, was very great, and more than one 
governor winked at the contraband trade. Presents were distributed to the Sioux 
and Ottawas to secure the trade. In June, 1680, Du Luth and companions were 
the first Europeans to journey in a canoe on the St. Croix River, between Lake 
Superior and the Mississippi. 

On the 13th of June, 1687, Du Luth and his associates of 170 French besides 
Indians, had a skirmish near a Seneca (Indian) village, now the site of the town 
of Victor, 20 miles southeast of the city of Rochester, New York. Governor 
Denonville, in a report writes: “On the 13th, about 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
we were vigorously attacked by eight hundred Senecas, two hundred of whom 
fired, wishing to attack our rear, while the rest would attack our front, but 
the resistance made, produced such a great consternation that they soon resolved 
to fly. We witnessed the painful sight of the usual cruelties of the savages, who 
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cut the dead into quarters, as is done in slaughter houses, in order to put them 
into the kettle. The greater number were opened while still warm, that the 
_ blood might be drunk. Our rascally Ottawas distinguished themselves particu- 
larly by these barbarities. We had five or six men killed on the spot, French 
and Indians, and about twenty wounded among the first of whom was Rev. 
Father Angelran, superior of all the Otaoan Missions, by a very severe gun-shot.” 

At the time when the Jesuits attempted to exclude brandy from the Indian 
country a bitter controversy arose between them and the traders. Cadillac, com- : 
manding Fort Buade at Mackinaw in 1695, wrote to Count Frontenac: “All 
the Sioux, the most numerous of all tribes, who inhabit the region along the 
shores of Lake Superior, do not even like the smell of brandy.” Du Luth main- 
tained, morally speaking, that it is impossible to export brandy to the woods 
_and distant missions without danger of its leading to misery. 

As a member of the Roman Catholic Church, Du Luth was firmly impressed 
that he had been helped by prayers after having been tormented by gout for 
twenty-three years. He died early in 1710 A.D. 

In the summer of 1680, Michael Accault (Ako), Hennepin, the Franciscan 
missionary, Angelle, Du Luth and Taffart, all visited the Falls of Saint Anthony 
on the Mississippi River. Other explorers of Minnesota included Marquette, a 
Jesuit missionary, and Joliet, in 1673; Jonathan Carver in 1766; Lt. Zebulon M. 
Pike in 1805; Major Stephen H. Long in 1817; and Joseph N. Nicollet in 1836. 
The life of Louis Hennepin follows: 

LOUIS HENNEPIN, a Franciscan monk, was born in Ath, an island town 
of the Netherlands. From boyhood he longed to visit foreign lands. With per- 
fect nonchalance, as a priest, he confesses that notwithstanding the fumes of 
tobacco, he used to slip behind the doors of sailors’ taverns, and spend days, 
without regard to the loss of his meals, listening to the adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes of the mariners in lands beyond the sea. 

In the year 1676, he received a welcome order from his Superior, requiring 
him to embark for Canada. Unaccustomed to the world, and arbitrary in his 
disposition, he rendered the cabin of the ship in which he sailed, anything but 
heavenly. Among the passengers were young women going out in search of 
brothers or husbands, ecclesiastics, and those engaged in the then new, but 
profitable commerce in furs, One of his fellow passengers was the talented and 
enterprising, though unfortunate, La Salle, with whom he was afterwards 
associated. If he is to be credited, his intercourse with La Salle was not very 
pleasant on shipboard. The young women, tired of being cooped up in the 
narrow accommodations of the ship, when the evening was fair, sought the 
deck, and engaged in the rude dances of the French peasantry of that age. 
Hennepin, feeling that it was improper, began to assume the air of the priest, 
and forbade the sport. La Salle, feeling that his interference was uncalled for, 
called him a pedant, and took the side of the girls, and during the voyage there 
were stormy discussions. 

Good humor appears to have been restored when they left the ship, for Hen- 
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nepin would otherwise have not been the companion of La Salle in his great 
western journey. 

After passing considerable time in rambling among the Iroquois Indians of 
New York, Hennepin, in 1678, returned to Quebec. He was then ordered to 
join the expedition of Robert La Salle through the Great Lakes, Illinois River 
and the Mississippi River. On the 7th of August, 1679, their completely rigged 
ship unfurled its sails to the breezes of Lake Erie. This was the first ship of 
European construction that had ever ploughed the waters of the great inland 
seas of North America. At Green Bay they left the ship, and continued in canoes 
along Lake Michigan. La Salle’s expedition built a fort by the Illinois River. 
Hennepin, Accault (Ako) and Augelle left to ascend the Mississippi on the 
last of February, 1680. 

The first work bearing the name of Reverend Father Louis Hennepin, Fran- 
ciscan Missionary of the Recollet order, was entitled, “Description de la Loui- 
siana” and in 1683, was published in Paris. This book was criticized as magnify- 
ing trifles into tragedies. Throughout the book he assumes that he was the 
leader of the expedition. Mr, La Salle writes that Michael Ako, the leader, pre- 
sented the Sioux with the Calumet, but Hennepin makes the occurrence more 
formidable. 

He writes: “Our prayers were heard, when on the 11th of April, 1680, about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, we suddenly perceived thirty-three bark canoes 
manned by a hundred and twenty Indians, coming down with great speed, on a 
war party, against the Miamis, Illinois and Maroas. These Indians surrounded 
us and while at a distance, discharged some arrows at us, but as they approached 
our canoe, the old men seeing us with the Calumet of peace in our hands, pre- 
vented the young men from killing us. These savages leaped from their canoes, 
some on land, others into the water, with frightful cries, and yells, approached 
us, and as we made no resistance, being only three against so great a number, 
one of them wrenched our calumet from our hands, while our canoe and theirs 
were tied to the shore. We first presented to them a piece of French tobacco, 
better for smoking than theirs and the eldest among them uttered the words, 
“Miamiha, Miamiha.” Not understanding their language we took a stick and 
by signs which we made in the sand, showed them that their enemies, the 
Miamis, had fled across the river Colbert [ Mississippi] to join the Illinois; when 
they saw themselves discovered and unable to surprise their enemies, three or 
four old men laying their hands on my head, wept in a mournful tone. 

“With a spare handkerchief I wiped away their tears, but they would not 
smoke our Calumet. They made us cross the river with great cries, while all 
shouted with tears in their eyes; they made us row before them, and we heard 
yells capable of striking the most resolute with terror. After landing our canoe 
and goods, part of which had already been taken, we made a fire to boil our 
kettle, and we gave them two large turkeys which we had killed. These Indians 
having called an assembly to deliberate what they were to do with us, the two 
head chiefs of the party approaching, showed us by signs that the warriors 
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wished to tomahawk us. This compelled me to go to the war chiefs with one 
young man, leaving the other by our property, and we threw into their midst 
six axes, fifteen knives and six fathom of our black tobacco; and then bringing 
down my head I showed them with an ax that they might kill me, if they 
thought it proper. The presents appeased many individual members, who gave 
us some beaver to eat, putting three first morsels into our mouths, according 
to the custom of the country, and blowing on the meat, which was too hot, 
before putting the bark dish before us to let us eat as we liked. We spent the 
night in anxiety, because, before retiring at night they had returned our’ 
peace calumet. 

“Our two boatmen were resolved to sell their lives dearly, and to resist if 
attacked; their arms and swords were ready. As for my own part I determined 
to allow myself to be killed without any resistance; I was going to announce to 
them a God who had been foully accused was unjustly condemned, and cruelly 
crucified without showing the least aversion to those who put him to death. 
We watched in turn, in our anxiety, so as not to be surprised asleep. The next 
morning, a chief named Narrhetoba asked for the peace calumet, filled it with 
willow bark, and all smoked. It was then signified that the white men were to 
return with them to their village at Mille Lac, which would take six days.” 

On the roth day of their captivity, they arrived in the vicinity of St. Paul, 
not far, it is probable, from the marshy ground on which the Kaposia band once 
lived later, called Pig’s Eye. The journal remarks, “Having arrived five leagues 
below St. Anthony’s Falls (which Hennepin had discovered), these Indians 
landed us in a bay, broke our canoe to pieces and secreted their own in the 
reeds.” Then they followed the trail to Mille Lac, sixty leagues distant. As they 
approached the Indian villages there, the various bands began to show their 
spoils. The tobacco was highly prized and led to some contention. The chalice 
(drinking cup) of the Father (Hennepin) which glistened in the sun, they were 
afraid to touch, supposing it was “wakan” (supernatural). After five days’ walk 
we reached the settlements in the valley of the Rum or Knife River. The differ- 
ent bands each conducted a Frenchman to their village. After marching through 
the marshes, five wives of Aquipaguetin, who took charge of Hennepin, met 
them in three bark canoes and took them a short league to an island where 
their cabins were. 

An aged Indian kindly rubbed down the tired out Franciscan; placing him 
on a bearskin near the fire, he annointed his legs and the soles of his feet 
with wildcat oil. 

Hennepin’s description of his life on the island is in these words: “The day 
after our arrival, Aquipaguetin, who was the head of a large family, covered 
me with a robe made of ten large dressed beaver skins, trimmed with porcupine 
quills. He told his wives I was to be regarded as one of their children. 

“He set before me a bark dish full of fish and seeing that I could not rise 
from the ground, he had a small sweating-cabin made in which he made me 
‘enter with four Indians. This cabin he covered with buffalo skins and inside 
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he put stones red-hot. He made me a sign to do as the others, before beginning 
to sweat, but I merely concealed my nakedness with a handkerchief. As soon as 
these Indians had several times breathed out quite violently, he began to sing 
vociferously (noisily), and the others were rubbing me with their hands while 
they wept bitterly. I began to faint but I came out and could hardly pick up 
my habit (clothes) to put on. When he made me sweat thus three times a 
week, I felt as strong as ever.” | 

Hennepin, pointing to his two Frenchmen, said to the Indians, “A man 
among us can only have one wife. I have promised the Master of life to live 
as you see me, and to come and live with you to teach you to be like the French.” 
But they then remarked, “How would you have these two men with thee have 
wives? Ours would not live with them, for they have hair all over their face and 
we have none there or elsewhere!” From then on to please those lawless and 
faithless people, Hennepin shaved every week. 

It was difficult for Father Hennepin to pray aloud or read from his prayer 
book because these Indians believed the book was a spirit, so to accustom them 
to it he chanted the litany of the Blessed Virgin in his canoe with the book open. 
This pleased them since they are people naturally fond of singing. They then 
exclaimed, “Wakau-de!” (a Dahkotah word, meaning wonderful or supernatu- 
ral). When they saw one of the Frenchmen shoot a wild turkey they called the 
gun, “Maza Wakande,” meaning supernatural metal. 

The Mariner’s compass was a constant source of wonder and amazement. 
Noticing that the needle turned they thought the Europeans were spirits, 
capable of doing anything. 

In Hennepin’s possession was an iron pot with feet like lions, which the 
Indians would not touch unless their hands were wrapped in buffalo skins. The 

~women looked upon it as “Wakan,” and would not enter the cabin where it was. 

The chiefs of these savages seeing that Hennepin was desirous to learn, 
frequently made him write, naming all the parts of the human body; and when 
he would not put on paper certain indelicate words, at which they did not blush, 
they were heartily amused. They often asked him questions. In order to answer 
correctly he would refer to his lexicon (dictionary) after which, not having a 
word for paper, they said, “That white thing must be a spirit which tells Pere 
Louis all we say.” 

Du Luth, who left Quebec in 1678, had been in northern Minnesota with an 
interpreter for a year, and rescued Ako and Hennepin who had been there only 
about three months. We are not told by what route Hennepin and Du Luth 
reached Lake Issati or Mille Lacs, but Hennepin writes that they arrived there 
on the r1th of August, 1680. He adds, “Toward the end of September, having 
no implements to begin an establishment, we told these people that for their 
benefit, we would have to return to the French settlements, The grand Chief 
consented and traced in pencil on paper I gave him, the route I should take for 
four hundred leagues. With this chart we set out, eight Frenchmen in two 
canoes and descended the river St. Francis, and Colbert (Rum and Mississippi). 
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Two of our men took two beaver robes at St. Anthony of Padua’s Falls, which 
the Indians had hung in sacrifice on the trees.” 

Hennepin returned to Europe, was assigned to various convents, finishing 
his second book, known as “The New Discovery,” while at Utrecht. He gradu- 
ally faded out of sight after ryor. The time and place of his death has not been 
ascertained. He had discovered the falls of the Mississippi River, where Min- 
neapolis now stands and had named them “Falls of St. Anthony” after his 
patron saint, St. Anthony of Padua. He was the first to publish an account 
of this region. : 

Tue First Lanp Dear 


Prepared by Minnesota Historical Society 


One of the first real estate transactions of Minnesota land was in 1805, when 
the Great White Father purchased a substantial area south of the St. Croix River 
and the outlet of the Minnesota and adjacent to the falls of St. Anthony. The 
sellers were the Sioux. The intermediary was one Zebulon Pike, a lieutenant in 
the United States Army. 

Pike came up the big river in September, 1805. He ate breakfast on the 21st 
with the Kaposia band of the tribe who lived near Dayton’s Bluff, below what is 
now St. Paul. He visited with J. B. Faribault, an early trader, and camped at 
night on an island where the Minnesota and Mississippi Rivers meet. 

On the 23rd Pike met with the Sioux and made an effective sales talk. He 
told them what he wanted. He explained that traders would come with goods. 
He gave them a present of some tobacco and promised a drink when the papers 
were signed. 

Quite a number of chiefs of the Dahkotahs were present but did not sign 
the deed. Only two of them put their cross marks on the official documents. 
One was Little Crow, of a long line of chiefs, and the other was Rising Moose. 
The consideration was not set down in the document. The United States Senate 
filled that in at two thousand dollars. That was cheap land, a few pennies an 
acre, for the site of future great cities and the control of three great rivers. 


Major Stephen H. Long, of the Engineer Corps of the United States Army, 
made an expedition in 1817, in a six-oared skiff, with his party of: his friend, a 
native of Connecticut, who had been living in Prairie du Chien, Wis., near the 
mouth of the Wisconsin River; seven soldiers, and a half-breed interpreter, all 
ascended to the Falls of Saint Anthony on the Mississippi River. A bark canoe 
accompanied them, containing two grandsons of the celebrated traveler, Jona- 
than Carver. 

They left Prairie du Chien July 9, 1817, and arrived at the Falls of St. 
Anthony on July 16. Major Long’s description in his journal is as follows: 

“The place where we encamped last night needed no embellishment to 
render it romantic in the highest degree. The banks on both sides of the river 
are about one hundred feet high, decorated with trees and shrubbery of various 
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kinds. The post oak, hickory, walnut, linden, sugar tree, white birch and the 
American box; also various evergreens, such as the pines, cedar, juniper, added 
their embellishments to the scene. Among the shrubbery were the prickly ash, 
plum, and cherry tree, the gooseberry, the black and red raspberry, the choke 
cherry and grape vine. There were also various kinds of herbage and flowers, 
among which were the wild parsley, rue, spikenard, red and white roses, morn- 
ing glory and various other handsome flowers. A few yards below us was a 
beautiful cascade of fine spring water, pouring down from a projected precipice 
about one hundred feet high. On our left was the Mississippi hurrying through 
its channel with great velocity, and about three quarters of a mile above us in 
plain view was the majestic cataract and the murmuring of the cascade, all 
contributed to render the scene the most interesting and magnificent of any I 
ever before witnessed. 

“The perpendicular fall of the water at the cataract was sixteen and a half 
feet with four or five feet more within a few yards below. The width at the 
confluence of the Mississippi and Minnesota, is no more than two hundred 
and fifty feet wide.” 

The east side of the falls was settled in 1821 and was called St. Anthony. 
The west side remained a government reservation until 1855 when it was 
opened to settlement and later became Minneapolis. In 1872, the two settle- 
ments were consolidated into one city under the name Minneapolis. 


Forts oF MINNESOTA TERRITORY 


1686 Forr St. ANToInE, built by Nicholas Perrot on the east shore of Lake 
Pepin, about nine miles below Hastings, Minn. In 1889, he pro- 
claimed the sovereignty of France over the region. 

1700 Fort L’Humur, built by Le Sueur at the mouth of the Blue Earth 
River near Mankato. 

1727 Forr Beaunarnots, built by Sieur de la Perriere on the west bank 

| of Lake Pepin and named for Governor General Beauharnois of 
Canada. 

1731 Fort Sr. Prerre, built on the north bank of Rainy Lake by a detach- 

ment under La Verendrye’s nephew, La Jemeraye. 

1732 Fort St. Cuares, built on the southwestern bank of Lake of the 
Woods by the La Verandryes expedition and occupied for 20 years, 
or longer than any French establishment in the territory. 

1794 Forr Sanpy Laxg, built on the south shore by the Northwest Co. 
In 1833 it was occupied by Abbot, an American Fur Co. trader. 
“Fort LeecH Lake” and the fort near the mouth of the St. Louis 
River at Fond du Lac, called “Fort St. Louts,” were also built by 
the Northwest Co. between 1794 and 1800. 

1814 Fort Suesy, built at the junction of Wisconsin and Mississippi 
Rivers by Gov. Clark and 200 men; named for the governor of Ken- 
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tucky but was changed to Forr McKay after its seizure by the 
British under Lieut. Col. Wm. McKay in order to continue trade 
with the Dahkotahs (Sioux Indians). 

1819 Fort SNELLING, first named Forr ANTHONY, was established near 
Mendota and the fort was built in 1821 across the river at the junc- 
tion of the Minneapolis and Mississippi Rivers. 

1849-1878 Forr Gaines, later named Forr Rrtey, built on the Mississippi 
River south of the mouth of the Crow Wing River and named in 
honor of Gen. Eleazar W. Ripley. 

1853-1867 Forr Rivcety, built on the north bank of the Minnesota River, 
northwest of Mankato. 

1857-1877 Fort ABERcRoMBIE, built on the west bank of the Red River north 
of Breckenridge and named for its first commandant, John J. 
Abercrombie. 

Fort SNELLING 


On August 24, 1819, Col. Henry Leavenworth, with 98 soldiers and officers 
of the U. S. Fifth Regiment, established a military post and Indian agency near 
the present railroad bridge at Mendota, south of St. Paul. In the following 
spring Jean Baptiste Faribault brought up Leavenworth’s horses from Prairie 
du Chien, Wis. On May 5, Leavenworth crossed the Minnesota River and 
made a summer camp, later known as “Camp Cold Water” in consequence of a 
fine spring. The Indian agency, under Lawrence Taliaferro, remained for a 
time at the old cantonment. In August, 1820, Josiah Snelling, recently promoted 
to the colonelcy of the Fifth Regiment, arrived with his family and relieved 
Leavenworth, whose relations with Taliaferro (pronounced oliver) had not 
been entirely harmonious, growing out of a disagreement of views relative to 
the treatment of the Indians, Taliaferro, a former army officer, had the confi- 
dence of the government for 21 successive years. Fort Snelling became the 
center of fur trading in the region and for many years was the most north- 
western military post in the United States. 

In 1821, Col. Josiah Snelling, of the U. S. Fifth Regiment, built the U. S. 
military post, Fort Snelling, upon a high rock bluff at the junction of the Min- 
nesota and Mississippi Rivers. He built the fort in the shape of a lozenge in 
view of the projection between the two rivers. The first row of barracks was of 
hewn logs obtained from the pine forests of the Rum River but the other build- 
ings were of stone. Later two more stone houses were built and were occupied 
by the Indian agent and interpreter, Major Lawrence Taliaferro, Esq. (Italian 
descent), but these were later destroyed. The barracks, when established in 
1819, was called St. Peter, and then St. Anthony. In 1824 the name was changed 
to Fort Snelling after Gen. Winfield Scott (1786-1866), on a tour of inspection, 
reported to the war department that the name St. Anthony was foreign to all 
their associations and was also geographically incorrect as the fort stands about 
eight miles below St. Anthony Falls on the Mississippi River. 
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The first marriage of white persons in Minnesota occurred at this fort in 
August, 1820. The couple were the daughter of Capt. D. Gooding and Lieut. 
P. R. Green. The first marriage service in which a clergyman officiated in Min- 
nesota was also held at this fort when Lieut. Edward A. Ogden married Eliza 
Edna, the daughter of Capt. G. A. Loomis, May 27, 1835. 

The first white child born in Minnesota (in August, 1820) was the daughter 
of Col. and Mrs. Snelling. After a brief existence of 13 months she died and 
was the first interred in the military graveyard at the fort. 

The earliest manuscript in Minnesota was written at this cantonment and 
is in the handwriting of Colonel Snelling. It reads: “In justice to Lawrence 
Taliaferro, Esq., Indian Agent at this post, we, the undersigned officers of the 
Fifth Regiment here stationed, have presented him this paper as a token not 
only of our individual respect and esteem, but as an entire approval of his con- 
duct and deportment as a public agent in this quarter. Given at St. Peter, this 
4th day of October, 1820.” It was signed by Col. J. Snelling and 11 other officers. 

The first flour mill in Minnesota was built in 1821, at St. Anthony Falls, 
now in Minneapolis, as a sawmill. In 1823, it was fitted up for grinding flour. 
The price of the flour at that time was $3.33 per barrel. 

The first Sunday school in the Northwest was established in 1823 by Mrs. 
Snelling, wife of the colonel, and the mother of Charlotte Quisconsin Van Cleve 
as her assistant and was held at the fort in the basement of the commanding 
officer’s quarters. A bible class, for the officers and their wives, was also formed. 
All became so interested in the history of the patriarchs that it furnished topics 
of conversation. 

In 1824, Major Taliaferro proceeded to Washington, D. C., with a delegation 
of Chippeways (Ojibways) and Dahkotahs, headed by Little Crow the grand- 
father of Little Crow, the Sioux Chief, Petit Corbean, who was engaged in the 
horrible killing of defenseless women and children during the Sioux massacre 
of 1862. The object of the visit to Washington was to secure a convocation of all 
the tribes of the upper Mississippi to be held at Prairie du Chien, Wis., to define 
their boundary lines and establish friendly relations. (By the middle of the 
eighteenth century the Ojibways or Chippeway nation had occupied Sandy, 
Leech, Mille Lacs lakes and other points between Lake Superior and the Mis- 
sissippi, which had been dwelling places of the Sioux Indians. As the result wars 
began between the two nations and continued until after the Sioux massacre 
of 1862. 

Major Taliaferro had inherited several slaves, which he used to hire to officers 
of the garrison. On March 31, 1826, his Negro boy, William, was employed by 
Colonel Snelling, the latter agreeing to clothe him. In May, Captain Plympton, 
of the Fifth Infantry, wished to purchase his Negro woman, Eliza, but the 
major refused as it was his intention, ultimately, to free his slaves. Another of 
his Negro girls, Harriet, was married at the fort, the major performing the 
ceremony, to the now historic Dred Scott, who was then a slave of Surgeon 
Emerson at the fort. The Sioux at first had no prejudices against Negroes. They 
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called them “black Frenchmen,” and placing their hands on the Negroes’ wooly 
heads, would laugh heartily. 

Up to May 26, 1826, fifteen steamboats had arrived at Fort Snelling where 
there were then eight companies (214 soldiers) quartered. By fall all the troops 
at Prairie du Chien had been removed to Fort Snelling. 

Colonel Snelling died at Chelsea, Mass., December 16, 1828, a victim to the 
appetite which enslaved Robert Burns. 


St. Paut, MInNEsoTA 


In 1846, the site of St. Paul was chiefly occupied by a few shanties owned by 
“certain lewd fellows of the baser sort,” who sold rum to the soldier and Indian. 
It was despised by all decent white men, and known to the Dahkotahs by an 
expression in their tongue which means the place where they sell minne-wakan 
(supernatural water). 

The year that Dahkotahs ceded their lands east of the Mississippi (1837), 
a Canadian Frenchman by the name of Parrant, the ideal of an Indian whiskey 
seller, had erected one of the shanties. Ignorant and overbearing, he loved 
money more than his own soul. He was destitute of one eye and the other 
resembled that of a pig. Many years later the editor of the Saint Paul Press 
described the occasion similarly to these words: “Edmund Brissette, a clerkly 
Frenchman, who lived on Lake Harriet, was called by Parrant to write a letter 
to a friend in Canada. The question of geography puzzled Brissette; where 
should he date a letter from a place without a name? He looked up inquiringly 
to Parrant, who could not write, and met the dead, cold glare of the “pig’s eye” 
fixed upon him with an irresistable suggestiveness. He immediately wrote Pig’s 
Eye and the reply to this letter was directed in good faith to “Pig’s Eye,” now 
St. Paul, Minn. 

The Chief of the Kaposia band, about four miles south and opposite St. Paul, 
was shot by his own brother in a drunken revel, but surviving the wound and 
apparently alarmed at the deterioration under the influence of the harpies at 
St. Paul, went to Mr. Bruce, Indian agent at Fort Snelling, and requested a 
missionary. The government then in November, 1846, sent Rev. Thomas S. 
Williamson, M.D., who had served at the Presbyterian mission, organized Sep- 
tember, 1836, at Lac qui Parle, to take charge of the Methodist mission, organ- 
ized in 1837, at Kaposia. A little log chapel was erected in 1841 at the suggestion 
of Rev. L. Galtier, a Roman Catholic, and called St. Paul’s, the place and name 
given the capital of Minnesota. Dr. Williamson felt a kindly interest in the 
whites there and was the first to take steps to promote the education of the 
whites and half-breeds of Minnesota. He secured the first schoolteacher for St. 
Paul after she came to his mission-house at Kaposia upon his request. The first 
schoolhouse in the state, besides those connected with the Indian missions, stood 
near the site of the old Brick Presbyterian church, corner of Saint Peter and 

Third street and is thus described by the teacher: 
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“The school commenced in a little log-hovel covered with bark, and chinked 
with mud, previously used as a blacksmith shop. On three sides of the interior, 
pegs were driven into the logs, upon which boards were laid for seats. Another 
seat was made by placing one end of a plank between the cracks of the logs 
and the other upon a chair. This was for visitors. A rickety cross-legged table 
in the center and a hen’s nest (chicken’s) in one corner completed the furniture. 

Whiskey during the year 1839 was freely introduced in the face of the law 
prohibiting it. The first boat of the season came to Fort Snelling on April 14 
and brought twenty barrels of whiskey for Joseph R. Brown on the opposite 
shore of the Mississippi River. On May 21, another boat brought six barrels of 
liquor for David Faribault. Three weeks later, 47 soldiers were in the guard- 
house for drunkenness. The Kaposia band of Sioux pursued the Saint Croix 
Chippeways in July and found them in the Penitentiary ravine at Stillwater 
under the influence of whiskey. Aitkin, the trader, was with them. The sight 
of the Sioux tended to make them sober, but in the fight twenty-one were 
killed and twenty-nine were wounded. The demoralization then existing led 
to a letter by Surgeon Emerson, on duty at the fort, to be sent to Surgeon 
General of the United States Army. 

The site of St. Paul, the capital of Minnesota, was occasionally used as a 
camping place along the Mississippi River but it was not until about 1800 that 
an Indian village was established there. The first white visitor of record was 
the Jesuit missionary, Father Louis Hennepin in 1680 (See Life of Hennepin). 
In 1805, Lieut. Zebulon M. Pike was sent out by the federal government on an 
expedition to explore the new lands of the Louisiana Purchase. He bought most 
of the ground now occupied by the city, as well as the Fort Snelling reservation, 
from the Sioux Indians for 60 gallons of whiskey and a few presents to which 
Congress later added $2000 cash. (See Fort Snelling.) In 1823, the first steam- 
boat made its way up the Mississippi from St. Louis, Mo., to the fort at St. Paul’s 
Landing, or Pig’s Eye, where it arrived May 10 and was saluted by the discharge 
of cannon. (See source of Mississippi.) Many immigrants came by steamboat 
from Galena, IIl., Duluth and St. Louis, Mo. Others made the tedious journey 
overland in prairie schooners, driving their cattle, fording streams and camping 
on the way before settling on lands the government offered at a cost of $1.25 
an acre, proof of occupancy and cultivation. In the 1830’s squatters settled on 
the reservation lands among whom was the Canadian trader, Pierre Parrant 
(mentioned above). In 1837, the site of St. Paul was opened to settlement. By 
1840 there were about 200 settlers, mainly French making their living by hunt- 
ing, fishing and trading. That year they were expelled from the reservation of 
the fort. In 1846, the town was platted, a school was opened, steamboats began 
regular service bringing up the river settlers and goods for trade, and St. Paul 
was the headquarters for the important American Fur Co. as well as a trade 
center for the pioneers. In 1849, the year the Territory of Minnesota was organ- 
ized, the village had 32 houses, one hotel, a population of 840 and was incor- 
porated as a town. The first legislature of the Territory met there and St. Paul 
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was made the seat of government. In 1857, a bill changing the seat to Saint 
Peter on the Minnesota River caused much discussion. 

A newspaper, The Minnesota Pioneer, which started April 28, 1849, did 
much to increase immigration in the Territory. On July 1 of that year a land 
office was established at Stillwater, where a lumbering business was booming. 

The major part of the Territory’s white population in 1849 was confined to 
the three villages, St. Paul, St. Anthony and Stillwater. St. Paul became the 
commercial center of the Territory. A dog train arrived there from the north, 
on February 14, 1852, with the distinguished Arctic explorer, Dr. Rae. He had 
been in search of the long-missing Sir John Franklin, by way of the Mackenzie 
River and was on his way to Europe. In 1853, the first bank in the whole region 
was opened in St. Paul. In 1854, St. Paul was incorporated as a city. In 1860, its 
population was 10,401 and 1880, 41,473. 

Between 1860 and 1870 railway construction, which had begun in 1862 with 
a line between St. Paul and St. Anthony, reached close to 1000 miles. Formerly 
separated from its twin city the legal limits of St. Paul were extended to the 
Minneapolis line in 1884. 

The last three pages of History of Rice County, by Rev. E. D. Neill and 
Charles S. Bryant (ed. 1882), were devoted to advertisement of railway com- 
panies: Minneapolis and St. Louis Railway; Northern Pacific; St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis and Manitoba; and St. Paul and Duluth Railways. 


MINNEAPOLIs, MINNESOTA 


The first European visitors on record to the site of Minneapolis was Father 
Louis Hennepin, the French Jesuit missionary, who discovered the Falls of the 
St. Anthony in 1680 and named them for his patron saint. (See Life of Hen- 
nepin and description of the falls by Stephen H. Long.) Two French Protestants, 
Medard Chouart, known as Sieur de Groselliers, and Pierre d’Esprit, called 
Sieur de Radisson, are believed to have visited the site where Minneapolis now 
stands. They had passed the winter of 1659-60 among the Sioux villages in the 
Mille Lacs region after visiting their friends the refugee Hurons near the sources 
of the Black, Chippewa and Wisconsin Rivers. 

For a time, after the Treaty of Paris (1763) that portion of Minneapolis 
known as the East Division was governed by the British while the West Divi- 
sion, across the Mississippi River, was under Spanish and then French sover- 
eignty until the purchase of the Louisiana territory in 1803. On November 17, 
1766, Jonathon Carver, a native of Connecticut, arrived at Falls of St. Anthony 
before he ascended the Minnesota River. In 1805, Lieut. Zebulon M. Pike, a 
native of New Jersey, bought from the Indians for a U. S. military reservation, 
a tract of land including the greater part of the west side of Minneapolis. After 
Fort Snelling (first called St. Anthony) was established in 1819 to protect 
American fur traders from forays of hostile Indians, a few settlers began to 
move in. In 1822, its commandant set up a lumber mill and soon after used it 
to grind flour also, but it was never profitable. In 1838, Franklin Steele built 
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the first claim shanty on the east side of the Mississippi opposite the falls; by 
1845, there was a population of 200 and the village was incorporated as St. 
Anthony. In 1848, Steele dammed the east channel of the river above the falls 
and erected a group of sawmills. In 1849, John H. Stevens filed a claim to a 
large section of what is now the downtown district of Minneapolis. In 1852 
Richard Rogers built a new and modern flour mill. 

Meanwhile, by special act of Congress in 1849, permission was given two 
Mexican War veterans to settle on the military reservation on the west side of 
the Mississippi. Squatters followed, until by the time the land was opened to 
settlement in 1854, there was a population of about 200, who set up a village 
government in 1855 and named their settlement Minneapolis. There was a great 
rivalry for commercial and industrial leadership between the two settlements. 
St. Anthony was chartered a city in 1860 and Minneapolis in 1867. In 1870, the 
population of the latter was 13,066, of St. Anthony, 5,013; and in 1872 they 
united under the name Minneapolis. About 1859, the milling industry began 
to develop at the Falls of St. Anthony. Farmers camped on the island below the 
falls until they could get their wheat ground. The period of great expansion 
began about 1870, when the lumbering industry had an accumulation of capital 
and the agricultural development of the country was increasing the supply of 
wheat. In 1878, some of the mills were destroyed by a flour dust explosion in 
which 18 employees lost their lives. The population in 1880 was 46,887. The 
enormous water power of the Falls of St. Anthony was the original factor in 
determining the development of Minneapolis as a manufacturing center. The 
mills became known as the world’s largest producers of flour. 


DuLutH, MINNESOTA 


The first white visitor to the site of Duluth, of whom we have any record, 
was Daniel Greysolon Du Luth, a Frenchman who led a Canadian expedition 
to open trade with the Sioux of Minnesota. In 1679, he established a trading 
post about 45 miles west of Grand Portage at the western extremity of Lake 
Superior. Here he held council on September 15 of that year with several tribes 
of Indians and urged them to be at peace with the Sioux. About 1752, a second 
trading post, which later became a depot of Astor’s American Fur Co., was 
established in the vicinity. Permanent settlement on the site of Duluth began in 
1853, when George P. Stuntz was the first settler. Rumors of immense copper 
deposits along the north shore of Lake Superior and iron ore at Lake Vermilion 
had long been prevalent. In 1854, the Grand Portage and Fond du Lac Indians 
relinquished their rights to mineral tracts in the region. Miners and settlers 
rushed into the area from St. Paul, Michigan and other states. In 1855, Robert E. 
Jefferson built the first frame structure on the future site of Duluth, which in 
1856 had 14 buildings, was named Duluth and was made the seat of St. Louis 
county. During the national panic of 1857, hundreds of families abandoned 
their homes. The scarlet fever epidemic of 1859 followed. In 1865, only two 
houses in Duluth were occupied. Then a rumor of finding gold-bearing quartz 
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at Lake Vermilion brought in thousands of prospectors. By 1870 the village 
was incorporated with a population of 3,131. The Lake Superior & Mississippi 
Railroad was opened in August, 1870, to replace the old military road from St. 
Paul. In 1881, the first street railway franchise was granted and the first tele- 
phone exchange was installed. By 1890, with development of railways, of com- 
merce on Lake Superior and of the iron mines of northern Minnesota, the 
population was 33,115. (See page 22). 


> 


RocHEsTER, MINNESOTA 


Rochester, Minn., is the seat of the world-famous Mayo Hospital and Clinic. 
The town was settled in 1854 and incorporated in 1858. Dr. William Worrell 
Mayo (1819-1911), physician and surgeon, was born near Manchester, England, 
of well-to-do parents in a family many of whom had been physicians. He came 
to America when 26 years of age. After teaching physics and chemistry in New 
York, studying medicine at Lafayette, Ind., and receiving his medical degree 
from Indiana Medical College and another medical degree from the University 
of Missouri in 1854, he began his practice of medicine in La Porte, Ind., before 
coming to Minnesota. where he engaged in various occupations (while treating 
the sick) in St. Paul, Duluth, and in St. Louis county, where he was a farmer. 
In 1856, as a resident of the town of Le Sueur, he engaged in steamboating on 
the Minnesota River with James J. Hill. In 1862, Mayo served as surgeon during 
the Sioux Indian outbreak near New Ulm. In 1863, he was appointed provost 
surgeon for southern Minnesota with headquarters in Rochester, Minn., where 
he became the leading physician and surgeon of the county. In 1871, he took a 
postgraduate course in medicine in New York. In 1883, a cyclone killed 22 per- 
sons and injured many others in the town of Rochester, Minn. Dr. Mayo, in 
treating the injured, was assisted by the sisters of the Order of St. Francis. He 
then sent his two sons, William J. (1861-1939) and Charles H. (1865-1939) to 
medical college, where they both became surgeons. In 1885, the senior Mayo 
and the Order of St. Francis began erection of a 42-bed hospital in the edge of 
the town and called it St. Mary’s. It was opened in 1889 to all patients regardless 
of color, sex or religion. (Author’s note: The above information was chiefly 
obtained from Dictionary of American Biographies and the following from 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia.) The Mayo Clinic, founded in 1905, acquired 
national and international reputation through the exceptional surgical ability 

and organizing genius of the Mayo brothers. The Mayo Foundation for Medical 
Education and Research (1915) is affiliated with the University of Minnesota 
for graduate work. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Historical Notes of Minnesota 


MINNESOTA received its name from the Sioux or Dakota Indians. They called 
the Minnesota River, Minisota, Mini meaning “water” and sota meaning “sky- 
tinted or cloudy.” The spelling was changed when the Minnesota Territory 
was organized, 

According to J. Russell Smith in his Human Geography, Louis Agassiz 
(1807-1873), a Swiss zoologist and geologist in the United States, made studies 
of glaciers and helped to establish the theory that at different times, ages ago, 
the greater part of Europe and northern North America were covered by vast 
sheets of ice called glaciers. Ancient volcanic mountains had left large lava- 
covered areas including Minnesota. Wind, rain, running water and the grinding 
glaciers flattened the mountains, The glaciers, as they moved slowly southward, 
scooped out great deep holes and left thousands of lakes, ponds and swamps 
over most of Minnesota. As the last glacier was melting away, it stood for some 
time as a huge ice dam across what is now the valley of the Red River of the 
North (also called Red River). The lake which formed over that valley was 
called Lake Agassiz and was larger than any of the Great Lakes, all of which 
the glaciers made. It had an outlet over the divide between Lake Traverse and 
Bigstone Lake and some of its water flowed into the Minnesota River. While 
the glacier melted, sand and mud settled to the bottom and the water flowed 
north into Hudson Bay, leaving only the Red River and a large lake bed so flat 
that you can see hundreds of miles in the distance. This bed or plain (with a 
breadth of about 25 miles and a length of about 700 miles from south to north) 
comprises part of Minnesota, part of North Dakota and a large area in Mani- 
toba, Canada. 

The rich dark brown or black sandy soil is without a stick, stone, stump, 
root or hill to interfere with farm work. It is one of the world’s largest wheat 
growing regions. ; 

The highlands of the north-central part of Minnesota, seamed with volcanic 
rock, form a watershed, hence water flows to ends of the continent: into Hudson 
Bay through the tributaries of the Rainy River and the Red River; into the 
Gulf of Mexico through the Mississippi and its tributaries; and into the Atlantic 
through the St. Louis River, the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River. From 
this forest-belted highland the rolling plain slopes in all directions, to be caught 
up again to higher elevations at two opposite corners, the Misquah hills in the 
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northeast and the Coteau des Prairie in the southwest. The elevation ranges 
from 2,230 feet in the north to 602 feet. 

J. Russell Smith stated in his Human Geography, “Minnesota alone is said 
to have ten thousand lakes.” In 1916, “The Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota 
Association” was organized to advertise (it is believed) the state as a vacation 
land, hence the name given Minnesota, “State of 10,000 Lakes.” 

The region known as the “Big Woods,” composed of broad-leaved, hard- 
wood trees, extended up the Minnesota valley to the big bend at Mankato. 

The greatest iron-mining region in the world is in Minnesota near the west- 
ern end of Lake Superior. In 1826, Gen. Lewis Cass, then governor of Michigan 
territory, persuaded the Chippeway Indians to cede to him the mineral rights 
of the region in Minnesota along Lake Superior. In 1865, the Eames brothers 
discovered iron ore in hard rock underground near Vermillion Lake north of 
Duluth but the interest in the expected discovery of gold delayed for about 20 
years the appreciation of the iron. 

In 1883, the Minnesota Iron Co. was incorporated, after which the Duluth 
Iron Railroad Co. built a line from the Vermillion mine to the shore of Lake 
Superior. Their first load of 100 tons was shipped on July 30, 1884, to Two 
Harbors, a lake port. In 1890, the Merritt brothers (six of them) discovered the 
Mesabi range which is west of the Vermillion range. Vast deposits of soft iron 
ore lay in a horizontal mass, so close to the surface that after topsoil, a glacier 
drift, was stripped away, the ore was easily shoveled like sand into railroad cars 
and at a comparatively low cost. Minnesota has provided most of the nation’s 
iron ore, chiefly from the world’s largest open-pit mines in the Mesabi range 
at Hibbing. 

The pipestone quarry in the southwestern corner of Minnesota contains a 
reddish clayey stone which North American Indians used for many centuries 
in making their tobacco pipes and calumets. The latter, a pipe with stone bowl 
and long reed stem ornamented with eagle feathers, was used on ceremonial 
occasions, especially in token of peace. Some of the Sioux tribes still use the stone 
from this quarry, Minnesota’s only national monument. Longfellow refers to 
this region in his poem, Hiawatha. The pipestone, called catlinite, is named 
after George Catlin (1796-1872), American ethnologist, traveler, and artist, who 
painted about goo portraits of American Indians. They are now in National 
Museum, Washington, D. C., and American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City. 


Rocxy MountTAIN Locusts 


The chief pest of the grasshopper family in the United States are the small 
short-horned Rocky Mountain locusts. Hatched in the mountain regions of the 
West, they descend now and then in swarms upon the fertile plains of the Cen- 
tral States doing immense damage. They are descendants of the swarm of locusts 
which devoured the grain and left famine in Egypt told of in the Bible and 
was one of its “seven plagues.” Pioneers of Minnesota and others described the 
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damage done to their crops, especially in 1876, when a swarm of billions of 
locusts appeared as a dark cloud or a storm on the horizon, then spread, darken- 
ing the light of the sun and filling the air with humming of countless wings. 
Soon they settled down, covering the green fields and other vegetation like a 
vast blanket. In a few days the land behind the pests was bare, not a green leaf 
or blade of grain or grass left. A column of this variety of locusts has been seen 
in India estimated to be several hundred miles long and dense enough in some 
places to obscure the light of the sun. 


MINNEHAHA FALts 


“Minnehaha, a word in the Sioux Indian tongue denoting ‘laughing waters,’ 
is the appropriate name of the beautiful falls made famous by Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha. They are formed by Minnehaha creek, the outlet of Lake Minne- 
tonka, which flows into the Mississippi River about one and one-half miles 
above Fort Snelling. The falls are nearly one mile from the mouth of the creek 
and have a fall of 50 feet.” (Copied from the Official Souvenir of the G.A.R. 
Thirtieth National Encampment entitled, “St. Paul,” 1896.) 

The frontispiece of this book was photographically copied from the Official 
Souvenir of the G.A.R. Fortieth National Encampment of 1906, compiled by 
Walla G. Nye and issued under the authority and supervision of the Minneapolis 
Commercial Club. 

SOURCE OF THE Mississippi 


G. C. Beltrami (an Italian exile) through Agent Lawrence Taliaferro, was 
permitted by Colonel Snelling to join Major Stephen H. Long’s expedition to 
explore the Minnesota River and the region along the northern boundary line 
of the United States. At St. Louis, Mo., Beltrami and the agent embarked on 
the first steamboat for the upper Mississippi. It was named Virginia and was 
built in Pittsburgh, Pa., 22 feet wide and 118 feet long, and arrived at Fort 
Snelling May 10, 1823. It was said that the Dahkotah Indians’ sacred men, the 
night before, dreamed of seeing some monster of the waters, which frightened 
them very much. 

As the boat neared the shore on that May 10, men, women, and children 
beheld with silent astonishment, supposing that it was some enormous water- 
spirit coughing, puffing out hot breath, and splashing water in every direction. 
When it touched the landing, their fears prevailed, and they retreated some dis- 
tance; but when the blowing off of the steam commenced, they were completely 
unnerved. Mothers, forgetting their children, sought hiding places. Chiefs, 
renouncing their stoicism, scampered away like affrighted animals. 

Major Long, of the engineers, arrived at the Fort July 3. Before the party left 
on the expedition, Major Taliaferro kindly gave Beltrami a horse and equipment. 

The relations of the Italian to Major Long were not pleasant and at Pembina, 
Beltrami left the expedition. He, with a “boise brule” (French Canadian half- 
breed) and two Ojibways proceeded and soon discovered the origin or source 
of the Mississippi River. This was verified by Henry R. Schoolcraft nine years 
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later on July 13, 1832, when his expedition and Rev. W. T. Boutwell arrived at 
the source then called Elk Lake. Schoolcraft changed the name to Lake Itaska 
by omitting the first syllable of “veritas” (Latin word meaning truth) and 
omitting the last syllable of “caput” (meaning head). 

Beltrami had returned to Fort Snelling by way of the Mississippi, escorted 
by 40 or 50 Ojibways and arrived about the second week of September. On the 
25th, he departed for New Orleans, where he published his discoveries in the 
French language. 

OTHER STEAMBOATS 


“The first steamer to navigate the St. Croix River was the Palmyra, September 
30, 1838. It came from St. Louis, Mo., loaded with sawmill equipment and a 
crew of 36 mill hands, and docked at St. Croix Falls but its arrival so excited 
_the Indians that the venture nearly came to grief. The bluffs were crowded with 

Chippewa tribesmen who watched with awe as it was eased up to the bank. 
The Indians danced and screamed, working themselves into a frenzy; suddenly 
one of them accidently dislodged a rock that went rolling down the bank. The 
suggestion of the act moved his fellows to a concerted attack and in no time 
boulders were hurtling down the cliff and the steamer was in grave danger of 
complete destruction. In this emergency the Palmyra’s captain pulled the 
whistle open and the engineer loosed a roaring cloud of steam which so terrified 
the Indians that they fled pell-mell into the woods not to return for days.” 
(Copied from Minnesota, a State Guide, by Federal Writers’ Project.) 

On April 1, 1850, the Mississippi River began to rise. On the 13th, taking 
advantage of the freshet, the steamboat Anthony Wayne, for a purse of $200, 
ventured through the swift current above Fort Snelling and reached the Falls 
of St. Anthony. The boat left the port after dinner (noon) with Governor 
Ramsey and other guests, also the band of the Sixth Regiment on board, and 
reached the falls between 3:00 and 4:00 p.m. The whole town, men, women 
and children, lined the shore as the boat approached, and welcomed this first 
arrival with shouts and waving handkerchiefs. 

The summer of 1850 was the commencement of navigation on the Minne- 
sota River by steamboats. With the exception of a steamer that made a pleasure 
excursion as far as Shokpay (Shakopee) in 1841, no large vessels had ever dis- 
turbed the waters of this stream. In April, 1850, the “Anthony Wayne” had 
ascended to the Falls of St. Anthony and on July 18 went almost to Mahkato 
(Mankato). Only July 22, taking advantage of high water, the officers of the 
“Yankee” determined to navigate the Minnesota as far as possible. The boat 
ascended to near the Cottonwood River, near New Ulm. The Minnesota is 
332 miles in length. oe 

In June, 1859, an important route was opened between the Mississippi and 
the Red River of the North. The then enterprising firm of J. C. Burbank & Co., 
of St. Paul, having secured from the Hudson Bay Co. the transportation of their 

supplies by way of the Mississippi, in place of the tedious and treacherous routes 
through Hudson’s Bay or Lake Superior, they purchased a little steamboat on 
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the Red River of the North, which had been built by Anson Northrup, and com- 
menced the carrying of freight and passengers by land to Breckenridge (located 
at the junction of the Bois de Sioux River and the Red River of the North), 
and by water to Pembina in the northwest corner of the state. This boat had 
been the first steamboat which moved on the Mississippi above the Falls of St. 
Anthony. Mr. Northrup, after he purchased the boat, with a large number of 
wagons carried the boat and machinery from Crow Wing on the Mississippi to 
the Red River not far from the site of Fargo, arriving there April 8, 1859. 

Before bridges were built ferries transported ox and horse-drawn vehicles 
and horsemen and people across the rivers at various points. 


Earty TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIPS 


According to Compton’s Encyclopedia (published by F. E. Compton & Co.), 
the first vessel fitted with steam power crossed the Atlantic in 1819. This was 
the American-built “Savannah” which ran from Savannah, Ga., to Liverpool, 
England, in 25 days, most of the time, however, under sail. According to Steam 
Conquers the Atlantic, p. 11, by David Budlong Tyler: “No passengers offered, 
either because of a depressed state of business or because she was thought to be 
unsafe.” This ship was 100 feet long, 28 feet wide and had a 350-ton capacity. 
The fastest sailing vessels had also made the voyage from Europe to America 
in several weeks unless delayed by adverse weather conditions. (Read Biography 
of John W. Beckley, Part II, describing the experiences of the parents of Mrs. 
Beckley, age 100, now of Salem, Ore., in their crossing of the Atlantic in a 
sailing vessel in 1854.) 

In 1838, the steamship “Sirius” made the Atlantic crossing from Cork, Ire- 
land, to New York harbor in 17 days entirely under steam power. According to 
Steam Conquers the Atlantic, p. 61, by David Budlong Tyler, this steamship 
carried no passengers to New York but on her return trip to Ireland on May 1, 
she carried 28 first class and 21 second class passengers, among whom was James 
Gordon Bennett (1795-1872), who was editor of the New York Herald from 
its inception in 1835 until 1867, when he retired. 

Before long the “seven seas” were netted with steamships. The only one 
of the early transatlantic lines to survive, however, was the Cunard Line, 
founded in 1839 by Sir Samuel Bart Cunard, an English shipowner. This line 
was still building wooden ships when, in 1850, the Inman Line inaugurated 
iron screw steamships, the first being the “City of Glasgow,” with a capacity of 
137 first and second class and 400 steerage. In 1854, this ship sank after leaving 
port with 480 passengers, according to Harper’s Book of Facts. 

In 1858, the U. S. Congress abandoned subsidies to ship companies because 
the West and South were strongly opposed to these grants of money on the 
grounds that they could ship their goods cheaper in foreign vessels, according 
to History of American People, by Beard and Bagley. Later the American ships 
were sold to English companies. 
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The “Great Eastern” (originally called the Leviathan), a paddle and screw 
British steamship launched in 1858, was for many years the largest ship in the 
world. It was nearly 700 feet long, 83 feet broad, 60 feet deep and carried sails. 
According to the Americana Encyclopedia: After several unprofitable trips to 
New York it was utilized first as a troop and then a cable-laying ship for which 
her size and steadiness qualified it. Later she became a mere holiday spectacle 
and was broken up in 1888. 

The White Star, also British, was originally a sailing line. It sent its first 
steamship, “Oceanic,” across the Atlantic in 1870 with a capacity of 200 first ° 
class and 1,000 steerage, 
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Oxtp ALEXANDER Farisautt House 
The first frame residence in Rice County. It was built in Faribault in 1853 by 
Mr. Faribault and is now owned by the Rice County Historical Society and is 
used for their museum. 
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Tue Seasury Divinity ScHooL 
Built in Faribault in 1859, and named in honor of Bishop Seabury, the first 


Episcopal Bishop of America. 
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Picture given Wm. Nutting by Wm. Mee on February 24, 1934. 

This picture of Faribault, Minnesota, probably taken from the top of Rice Co. Court House, 
looking Northeast, shadow of copula in the middle foreground. Date of picture is some summer 
afternoon between the years 1874 and 1878 because the Court House was built in 1874 and the 
middle part on the Deaf and Dumb Institution on the bluff No. 6 was occupied in 1879 and prob- 
ably under construction before that time. Date on the corner stone was 1878. The Lindeman Bros. 
Carriage Factory No. 11 N.W. corner Main and 5th Sts. was commenced in 1876 with addition on 
the back as shown in picture in 1877. Hence the conclusion is that the picture was taken some time 
between 1877 and 1879. My conclusion is that it was 1877 as shingles on the addition to Carriage 
Factory-still show new. 

a. Main Street=now Central Ave. 

b. Elm Street—now rst Ave. 

c. Chestnut Street—now 2nd Ave. 

d. 4th Street. 

estnotreet. 

f. 6th Street. 

I. 1-2-3 Shattuck School Buildings on the bluff. 
No. 1 Phelps Library now occupied as the Hospital. 

2. No. 2 Old Main Building, Dormitory, Shattuck Hall. 

3. No. 3 Shumway Chapel. 

4. 4-5-6 Minnesota State School for Deaf and Blind. (Blind later moved to present location.) 
No. 4 North wing occupied March 1868. 
No. 5 South wing foundation laid 1869; “Wings 96 feet apart connected by temporary pas- 
sage way between” as shown No. 6 in picture. 


7. Not Identifiable. 
8. Old St. Mary’s buildings N.W. Corner Main and 6th Sts. started in 1866. 
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. Roof of long narrow building? College Skating Rink. 
. Old stone shop still standing—Jake Klopp, Blacksmith. 
. First Lindeman Bros. Carriage Factory started in 1876—N.E. Corner Main and sth Sts. 


Now O’Neil Block. 


. Old Geo. Lyons Livery Barn with stuffed horse on top of cupola. 

. 3-story Arlington Brick Hotel. 

. Old Crumps’ Hall one of the oldest buildings in town before 1855. 

. Judd & Dike Flour Mill—started as a Saw Mill by Henry Riedell 1856 afterwards called 


Faribault Roller Mills. 


. Nick K. Roell Wagon Shop (1) J. R. Dixon Wagon Shop? 
. Old Brick and Stone 3-story United States Hotel. 
. Old Dr. N. M. Bemis house and office S. E. corner 4th and Elm, later moved to west side 


of town. 


. ? formerly old school moved from N.W. corner 6th and 3rd Ave. 

. German Catholic Church. Bell house in rear of lot. 

. House ? Dr. Godbois—Peter La France—J oe Bemis? 

. Part of EF M. Leach Planing Mill & Lumber Yard. Moved to this site in 1865. 

. Two-story brick block? Dr. L. Dennison now Bell Seed Store. 

. 24 & 24 A Wagon and Blacksmith Shop of David Roth and residence formerly Clemens. 


First Klemer Woolen Mills—Signs says “Wool Carding”—Started 1865. 


. ? Charles House or Hotel. Bensel Bakery directly East. 
. Store Building still standing—now Brinkman Upholstery. 
. Store Building S.W. corner 4th and Elm. Still standing. Originally Boston Store John Wagner. 
. Farm of John Parshall—East Side. 

. Location of Fleckenstein Brewery started in 1856. 

, C. H.Kiemer Home. 

. Jo Thompson candies—Gilbert. 

. New York Store. 

. D. H. Vosburgh Home. 

. D. D. Lloyd Home? 

. J. W. Snyder Home. 

. Old Log Cabin, said to have been built by Mr. Faribault. 
. A Post House. 

. Leo Home. 

. Norwegian Lutheran Church, Eric Peterson, Pastor. 

. Dr. G. M. Rose House and Barn. 

. Gormmon Hotel. 

. Bensel Bakery. 

. John Parshall House. 

. Crawford Bros. House. 

. Old Beehive—6th and Main. 

. Clemans—Chas. Snell lived there. 
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Tue Minnesota ScHOOL FoR THE BLinp—1874 
Established in 1863, it is one of three state institutions located at Faribault. 
The others are the School for the Deaf and the School for Feeble Minded. 
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PLATE 9 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL 
Organized in 1866 at Faribault as an Episcopal military school for boys. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Minnesota 
before the Sioux Massacre 


The part of Minnesota, east of the Mississippi River, had been ceded in 1763, 
by France to Great Britain, after the French and Indian War. In 1783, it became 
a part of the United States as the result of the War of Independence (the Revo- 
lutionary War) in which the thirteen colonies won their independence from 
Great Britain. The part of Minnesota west of the Mississippi River passed from 
France into the hands of the United States by the Louisiana Purchase in 1803. 
On March 3, 1849, Minnesota became a territory, with St. Paul as its capital, 
and on May 11, 1858, it became a state. 

As a territory, Minnesota was entitled to send to Congress of the United 
States one delegate, with the privilege of representing the interests of its con- 
stituents but not allowed to vote. 

Alexander Ramsey, commissioned by President Zachary Taylor, was the 
first territorial governor. The first territorial legislature convened September 3, 
1849, at St. Paul, in a log building covered with pine boards painted white, two 
stories high, which was at the time a public inn, afterwards known as the 
Central House and kept by Robert Kennedy. It was situated on the high bank 
of the Mississippi River. Both houses of the legislature met in the dining hall 
to listen to the first message of Governor Ramsey. 

The second legislature assembled January 2, 1851, in a brick building three 
stories in height, which stood on Third Street in St. Paul on a portion of the 
site later occupied by the Metropolitan Hotel. Before the session closed it was 
enacted that St. Paul should be the permanent capital of the state. 

The third legislature assembled in January, 1852, in a hired building known 
as Goodrich’s Block on Third Street, just below the entrance of the Mer- 
chant’s Hotel. 

The fourth legislature met in a two-story brick building at the corner of 
Third and Minnesota Streets. 

The capitol was built of brick, two stories above a basement, 139 feet long 
and nearly 54 feet in width on the square bounded by Tenth, Eleventh, Wabasha 
and Cedar Streets. The square had been donated by Charles Bazille. In July, 
1853, the building was so far completed as to allow the governor to occupy 
the executive office. 
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On March 1, 1881, the capitol was destroyed by fire. A large part of the 
library was burned. The books of the Historical Society in the basement were 
ae but were considerably damaged. A new capitol was built upon the 
old site. 

Henry Hastings Sibley (1811-1891) was the first governor of Minnesota 
under the state constitution and had served one term (1858-1860). He made his 
home in Mendota (previously called New Hope) from 1834-1862. In 1843 he 
married Sarah J. Steele at Fort Snelling and in 1862 they moved to St. Paul. 
At the beginning of the Sioux Massacre in 1862, Governor Ramsey appointed’ 
Mr. Sibley as colonel and placed him at the head of the forces against the In- 
dians, On September 23 of that year he and his men fought the severe and 
decisive battle at Wood Lake. 

The territorial legislature passed an act in 1851 establishing the University 
of Minnesota at or near the Falls of St. Anthony and memorialized Congress 
for a grant of lands for the institution. Soon after Congress ordered 72 sections 
of land to be selected and reserved for the use of the university. Later it con- 
sisted of about 50 acres. In 1853, the university was opened. The agricultural 
building, the first of the special buildings for the separate colleges, was built 
in 1876. 

The state penitentiary was opened September 1, 1853, at Stillwater. Up to 
January, 1858, there had been received only five convicts and 41 county and 30 
city prisoners awaiting trial. In 1859, the number of cells had increased to 16. 
By successive additions in 1869, nearly 10 acres were enclosed by prison walls, 
and during that year extensive shops were built in which the convicts were 
hired to labor for contractors. In 1870, the state erected a costly prison at an 
expense of about $80,000, which besides the chapel and necessary offices, con- 
tained 299 cells. Originally there were only six cells. 


Tue Governors OF MINNESOTA TERRITORY 


Names Terms of Service 


Alexander Ramsey . . . ... ~ © Jume 1, 1849 to May 15, 1853 
Willis A.Gorman. . . . . ~~ « May 15, 1853 to April 23, 1857 
Samuel Medary . « -« » % «, ») + Aprilag, 1857 to May 24 1858 


Tre GovERNors OF THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 
Following its admission into the Union May 11, 1858 


Henry HH. Sibley... a ee ey, aay 24, 2050 to Jany 25.1860 
Alexander Ramsey . . . ~. « «© .» Jan. 2, 1860 to July 10, 1863 
ern Swit: 26 Ge st es eee UP ROpetnos to. Jan rT, 1864 
Stepnen Miller . . «1. “- « «» Jan..rr, 1064 to Jan, 8, 1866 
William R. Marshall . . . . . . +. Jan. 8, 1866 to Jan. 9, 1870 
eriorace Austin. 4. ss @ ee) Me) Oke 0, 2070 fo Jan. 4, 1874 
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Custimani be Davis .° 5 5 Jan. 7, 1874 to Jan 8 

oath ee Aol A : 47,1876 
John Pete ig. ee) ee). Saw 7, 1876 to Jan. 10, 1882 
tetuseeeUbaTG) he. se tS Jam 10, 1882 to Jan. 5, 1887 


Ear.y INstrrutions oF MINNESOTA: 


In January, 1866, 210 acres, one mile south of St. Peter, were presented to 
the state by citizens for an insane asylum. The insane hospital at Rochester was 
opened for patients January 1, 1879. 

The Minnesota State Reform School was built on 30 acres near Snelling 
Avenue in the western suburbs of St. Paul. It was opened in 1868. 

For the state schools: Feeble- minded; deaf and dumb; and the blind, see 
under “City of Faribault” (See page 96). 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Date of 

; Location Founding Students 

University of Minneapolis. . . . Minneapolis... 1851. . . Coed 
Fiaraline University. . ... . =. Redding... . . . 1854). . Coed 
memeccopencarat .° hs, 2 Sth Paul. 1880 . . . Co-ed 
Sree mise COIpDUS s/s 0. >. 5 Ju), | StPeter-..... er8been LS Gee 
RacetcHemece ss. «Cw Cw Northfield... 2866 9 {0oed 
Minister rer os) hse oP 3: = . 6 Northfield...) 2 18h einen 
WOME UMOIAS HS tose SS, tes ve eoStebaul 8 1885 . . . Men 
Pageants ee a oe he. SEP Aube (ain, 1885 . . . Co-ed 


SraTE NorMat ScHOOLS 


The Winona State Normal opened in September, 1860; Mankato State 
Normal on September 1, 1868; St. Cloud State Normal in 1869; and the Moore- 
head State Normal in 1885. 

An amendment to the Minnesota State Constitution, at the election in 
November, 1877, excluded Christian and other religious instruction from all 
the educational institutions of the state. 

The Minnesota Historical Society, the oldest institution in the state, was 
incorporated at the first session of the territorial legislature. The opening annual 
address was delivered in the then Methodist (later Swedenborgian) Church at 
St. Paul, Minn., on January 1, 1850. The orator of the day was Rev. Edward D. 
Neill, who later was co-author of “History of Rice County Minnesota,” pub- 
lished by the Minnesota Historical Society in 1882, and who exerted a strong 
influence on the development of public and private education. 


The Minnesota State Soldiers’ Home was created by an act passed by the 
legislature March 2, 1887, as the result of the action by the Grand Army of the 
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Republic who had helped a Department Encampment in Faribault, Minn., 
February, 1886, and had stated that there were 30,000 disabled ex-soldiers in 
the state without adequate comfort and care. The home is located in Minnehaha 
Park near Minnehaha Falls, both now within the city limits of Minneapolis. 


By the federal census of 1850, the territory of Minnesota had 6,077 inhabi- 
tants, most of whom lived east of the Mississippi or along the Red River in the 
extreme northwest. The treaties with the Chippewa in 1854 and 1855, negotiated 
largely in the interests of the lumbermen, extinguished the Indian title to nearly 
two-thirds of the northern half of the state, resulting in increased immigration 
so that by 1857 the census showed a population of 150,037. 


TRIBES AND MIssIONARIES 


The three Indian tribes or nations who dwelt in Minnesota after its organi- 
zation as a territory—March, 1849, were the Sioux (or Soos, Scious, Dahkotahs) ; 
Ojibways (or Chippeways) ; and the Ho-tchun-graws (or Winnebagoes). 

For centuries the Ojibways of the Lake Superior region waged war against 
the Dahkotahs or Sioux. The word Dahkotah means allied or joined together 
in friendly compact and is equivalent to “E Pluribus Unum,” the motto on the 
seal of the United States. Sioux, their nickname, is a word composed of the two 
last syllables (si-oux) of the Ojibway word for “foes” or “little snake.” Little 
Crow, the notorious Indian Chief, leader of the Sioux in the massacre of 1862, 
was also known as Scarlet People. He belonged to the Kaposia band about four 
miles south of St. Paul. The word Kapoja means light, given because these 
people are quick travelers. The ancient center of the Sioux was in the Mille Lacs 
region around Mille Lacs Lake. Another band of the Sioux was called Kee-yu- 
ksa, because with them blood relation intermarried. Bounding or Whipping 
Wind was their chief. This band camped where the city of Winona, Minn., 
is now located. 

The Ojibways or Chippeway nation, had their chief settlement at Sault St. 
Marie, Mich., near the present canal by that name, when the French came to 
Lake Superior, and were constantly at war with their enemies, the Nadouay 
Sioux. By 1820, they were at Fond du Lac, Wis., Sandy Lake and at Leech Lake, 
Minn. In 1837, they ceded most of their lands. Since then other treaties were 
made until 1881, when they were confined to a few reservations in the northern 
part of the state. 

The Ho-tchun-graws or Winnebagoes, belong to the Dahkotah family of 
aborigines, who originally came from the salt waters in the far north. By a treaty 
in 1837, they were removed to Iowa, and by another treaty in 1846, they came 
to Minnesota in the spring of 1848, to the country between Long Prairie and 
the Crow Wing Rivers. The U. S. government agency was located on Long 
Prairie River, forty miles from the Mississippi and in 1849, the tribe numbered 
about 2,500. In 1855, another treaty was made with them, and that spring they 
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removed to lands on the Blue Earth River. Owing to the panic caused by the 
outbreak of the Sioux in 1862, Congress, by special act, without consulting them, 
removed them from their fields the following year to the upper Missouri River 
and in the words of the missionary, “They were like the Sioux, dumped in the 
desert, 100 miles above Fort Randall,” in the Dakota Territory. 

Missionaries of various faiths found these Sioux Indians in Minnesota difh- 
cult to civilize as well as Christianize. Most of their work was done along the 
Minnesota and Mississippi Rivers, where missions were established. By 1851, 
the Presbyterian Board of Missions had placed their missionaries as follows: At 
Lac-qui-parle was Rev. S. R. Riggs, Rev. M. N. Adams, their wives and three 
other assistants; at Traverse des Sioux was Rev. Robert Hopkins, his wife and 
two other assistants; at Shakpay or Shokpay (now Shakopee) was Samuel W. 
Pond and his wife as assistant; at Oak Grove was Rev. Gideon H. Pond and 
wife; at Kaposia was Rev. Thomas Williamson, M.D., his wife and daughter, 
Miss Jane, as assistants; and at Red Wing was Rev. John F. Aiton, Rev. Joseph 
W. Hancock and their wives as assistants. 

The Jesuit (Roman Catholic) missions in the Northwest were not perma- 
nent. Others also failed, but in 1823 a Presbyterian Missionary Society in New 
York sent out Rev. W. M. Ferry, father of a U. S. Senator from Michigan in 
1882, and he established a large boarding school at Mackinaw, Mich., where 
Rey. Dr. Morse, father of the inventor of the telegraph, had visited and preached 
in June, 1820. The school was composed of children of various tribes and here 
some were educated who became wives of men of intelligence and influence 
at the capital of Minnesota. 

Other missions were established by the Methodist, the Congregational and 
the Church of Christ, also known as the Disciples of Christ. 

On September 15, 1836, a Presbyterian church was organized at Lac-qui- 
Parle, a branch of that in and near Fort Snelling, and Joseph Renville, a mixed 
blood of great influence, became a communicant or member. He had been 
trained in Canada by a Roman Catholic priest, but claimed the right of private 
judgment. Mr. Renville’s wife was the first pure Dahkotah of whom we have 
any record that ever joined the Church of Christ. This church has never become 
extinct, although its members have been necessarily nomadic. 

In a letter written in 1837, after two years of missionary work with the Ojib- 
ways at Pokeguma Lake, or Snake River, we find the following: “The young 
women and girls now make, mend, wash and iron clothes after our manner. 
The men have learned to build log houses, drive a team, plough, hoe, and 
handle an American axe with some skill in cutting large trees, the size of which, 
two years ago, would have afforded them sufficient reason why they should 
not meddle with them.” 

In 1837, a Methodist mission was organized at Kaposia, located about four 
miles below and opposite Saint Paul. It was later removed across the river to Red 
Rock. Four years later two Chippeways or Ojibways near Mille Lacs were sent 
to the Falls of Saint Croix for supplies. A war party of Sioux headed by Chief 
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Little Crow appeared near the falls and the young Chippeways, in the twinkling 
of an eye, fired and killed two of Little Crow’s sons. Then one of the Chippe- 
ways was shot and killed. According to the custom the corpses of the chief’s 
sons were dressed and then set up with their faces towards the country of their 
ancient enemies. The wounded Chippeway was horribly mangled by the infuri- 
ated war party and his limbs were strewn about in every direction. His scalped 
head was placed in a kettle and suspended in front of the two Dahkotah corpses. 

Little Crow, disheartened by the loss of his two boys, returned with his party 
to Kaposia, called Little Crow’s Village. 

In spite of much murdering, which continued, most of the missionaries did 
not give up. The Dahkotah or Sioux language was diligently studied. By 1840, 
Rev. S. W. Pond had prepared a dictionary of 3,000 Sioux words and also a 
small grammar. Rev. S. R. Riggs, his wife and Rev. Thomas Williamson, M.D., 
had collected words of the Sioux vocabulary and increased the number to 6,000 
words. Three of Joseph Renville’s children assisted in making copies of the 
English and Sioux vocabulary. 


Treaty Wito Danxoran INDIANS 


In July, 1851, a treaty was made with the Dahkotahs, or Sioux, by which 
the west side of the Mississippi and the valley of the Minnesota River were 
opened to the hardy emigrant. The commissioners on the part of the United 
States were Luke Lea, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and Governor Ramsey. 
The place of the meeting for the upper bands was Traverse des Sioux, north of 
Mankato on the Minnesota River. The commission arrived there on the last of 
June, but were obliged to wait many days for the assembling of the various 
bands of Dahkotahs. 

On the 18th of July, 1851, the Sissetons and Wahpayton Dahkotahs assembled 
in grand council with the United States commissioners. After the usual feastings 
and speeches, a treaty was concluded on Wednesday, July 23rd. The pipe having 
been smoked by the commissioners, Lea and Ramsey, it was passed to the 
chiefs. The paper containing the treaty was then read in English and translated 
into Dahkotah by the Rev. S. R. Riggs, Presbyterian missionary among the 
people. This finished, the chiefs came up to the secretary’s table and touched 
the pen; the white men present then witnessed the document and nothing 
remained but the ratification of the United States Senate to open that vast 
country for the residence of the hardy immigrant. 

During the first week of August, 1851, two other bands of the Dahkotahs 
met at Mendota (near now St. Paul), for a treaty. About 60 of the chiefs and 
principal men touched the pen, and Little Crow, who had been in the mission 
school at La qui Parle, signed his own name. Before they separated, Colonel 
Lea and Governor Ramsey gave them a few words of advice on various subjects 
connected with their future well-being, but particularly on the subject of educa- 

tion and temperance. The treaty was interpreted to them by the Rev. Gideon H. 
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Pond, a Connecticut gentleman, who was conceded to be a most correct speaker 
of the Dahkotah tongue. 

The day after the treaty these lower bands received $30,000 which, by the 
treaty of 1837, was set apart for education; but the misrepresentations of the 
interested half-breeds, the Indians were made to believe that it ought to be given 
them to be employed as they pleased. 

The next week, with their sacks filled with money, they thronged the streets 
of St. Paul, purchasing whatever pleased their fancy. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


The Sioux Massacre of 1862 
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The four tribes of Sioux Indians inhabiting Minnesota as a territory and as a 
state up to the date of the massacre, 1862, were the following: Medawakotons 
(or Village of the Spirit Lake) ; Wapatons (or Village of the Leaves) ; Sissetons 
(or Village of the Marsh); and Wapakutas (or Leaf Shooters). They connected 
intimately with other wild bands scattered over a vast region of country includ- 
ing Dakota Territory and the country west of the Missouri River to the base of 
the Rocky Mountains and north to the British possessions. These powerful 
warlike tribes, in 1862, numbered 6,200. They comprised the entire “annuity 
Sioux” of Minnesota. All of these Indians had from time to time (from July 
19, 1815) to the date of the massacre of 1862, received presents from the United 
States government. 

By the treaty of St. Louis in 1816, the chiefs and warriers representing eight 
bands of the Sioux, composing three tribes, confirmed to the United States all 
cessions or grants of land previously made by them to the British, French or 
Spanish government within the limits of the United States or its territories. 
For these cessions no annuities were paid. From this treaty to the treaty of 1858 
ratified by the United States senate in 1859, these tribes had remained friendly 
to the whites and had parted with all their lands except certain reservations. One 
of these reservations lay upon both sides of the Minnesota River, ten miles on 
either side from Hawk River on the north and Yellow Medicine River on the 
south side, thence westerly to the head of Big Stone Lake and Lake Traverse, a 
distance of about one hundred miles. Another of these reservations, also with a 
width of ten miles on each side of the Minnesota River, commenced at Little 
Rock River on the east and a line running due south from opposite its mouth, 
and extending up the river westerly to the easterly line of the first-named 
reservation at the Hawk and Yellow Medicine Rivers. 

These Indian treaties inaugurated and contributed greatly to strengthen a 
custom of granting a consideration (annuity) for the cession of their lands to 
the government of the United States in the aggregate to over three million 
dollars, owing to these four tribes in Minnesota. This annuity system was one 
of the causes of the massacre of 1862 in the state. 

Efforts were made to civilize these annuity Indians. A civilization fund, 
taken from their annuities, was expended in improvements on the lands of those 
who abandoned their tribal relations and adopted the habits and modes of life of 
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the white race. Eighty acres was assigned to each head of a family. On these 
farms were erected the necessary farm buildings, and farming implements and 
cattle were furnished them. Besides, the government paid them for such labors 
of value as were performed, in addition to the crops raised. Up to the appalling 
outbreak in 1862, about 160 of these farms had good, snug brick houses erected 
upon them. Among these “civilized” savages was the chief, Little Crow (his 
father’s name was also Little Crow), and many of the farmer Indians belonged 
to his band. Those Indians, who disliked the idea of taking any portion of the 
general fund belonging to the tribe for the purpose of carrying out the civiliza-’ 
tion scheme, were called “blanket Indians.” They were determined to remain 
followers of the chase (hunting) and desired to continue on the warpath. When 
the chase failed, they resorted to their relative farmers, pitched their tepees 
_ around the houses, and then ate them out of house and home. In the attempt 
to civilize these Dakota or Sioux Indians, the 40 years of missionary and other 
efforts was measurably lost, and the money spent, if not wasted, sadly misapplied. 

The treaty of 1858 had opened this fertile Minnesota River valley to over 
50,000 European and American pioneers, principally in the pursuit of agricul- 
ture. Although the settlements were in their infancy, the people were happy, 
contented and as prosperous as any new country on the American continent 
since the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

By the treaty of Traverse des Sioux, dated July 23, 1851, between the United 
States and the Sissetons and Wapatons, $275,000 was to be paid to their chiefs 
and a further sum of $30,000 was to be expended for their benefit in Indian 
improvements. By the treaty of Mendota, dated August 5, 1851, the Medawa- 
kantons and Wapakutas were to receive the sum of $200,000, to be paid to their 
chief, and for an improvement fund the further sum of $30,000. These Indians 
claimed that the several sums were never paid to them, except, perhaps, a small 
portion expended in improvements on the reservation. They became dissatisfied, 
and expressed their view in council freely with the agents of the government. 
The examination of this complaint on the part of the Indians, made by the 
Senate of the United States, resulted in exculpating the governor of Minnesota 
(Alexander Ramsey) from any censure. 

Another cause of irritation among the Indians arose out of the massacre of 
1857, at Spirit Lake, known as the Inkpaduta massacre. Inkpaduta (Scarlet 
Point) was an outlaw of the Wapakuta band of the Sioux Indians and his acts 
in the murders at Spirit Lake were entirely disclaimed by the “annuity Sioux, 
even though he was connected with several other bands. He had slain Tasagi, a 
Wapakuta chief, and several of his relatives, some twenty years previous, and 
had thereafter led a wandering and marauding life about the headwaters of 
the Des Moines River. The hostile raids of these Indians becoming insufferable, 
the settlers thinking themselves sufficiently strong, deprived them of their guns 
and drove them from the neighborhood. Recovering some of the guns or 
digging up a few old ones which they had buried, a portion of the band pro- 
ceeded to the settlement of Spirit Lake and demanded food, which they received. 
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Soon after, Inkpaduta, with the remainder of his followers (twelve men and 
two boys with some women) came into the same home and also demanded food, 
The setttler gave them to understand that he had no more to give; whereupon 
Inkpaduta spoke to his eldest son to the effect that it was disgraceful to ask 
these people for food which they ought to take themselves, and not to have it 
thrown to them like dogs. Thus assured, the son immediately shot the settler 
and the murder of the whole family followed. From there they proceeded from 
house to house, until every family in the settlement, without warning, were all 
massacred, except four women, whom they bore away as prisoners, and after- 
ward violated with circumstances of brutality so abhorrent as to find no parallel 
in the annals of savage barbarity, unless we except the massacre of 1862, which 
occurred five years later. 

From Spirit Lake the murderers proceeded to Springfield, at the outlet of 
Lake Shetek in Murray county, also near the headwaters of the Des Moines 
River, where they remained encamped for some days, trading with William 
Wood from Mankato, and his brothers. Here they succeeded in killing 17 includ- 
ing the Woods family, making in all 47 persons attacked. When some of the 
men rallied and fired upon them, they retreated and deserted that part of the 
country. Of the four women taken captives by Inkpaduta, Mrs. Stevens and Mrs. 
Noble were killed and Mrs. Marble and Miss Gardner were rescued by Wapaton 
Sioux under a promise of reward from the government. The three Indians who 
brought in these captives each received one thousand dollars. 

The government had required of the Sioux the delivery of Inkpaduta and 
his band as the condition for payment of their annuities. This was regarded 
by certain bands as a great wrong visited upon the innocent for the crimes of 
the guilty. After several councils were held, the government agent, Flandrau, 
succeeded in organizing a band of warriors, made up of all the “annuity bands,” 
under Little Crow. The expedition numbered 106, besides four halfbreeds. 
This party went out after Inkpaduta on July 22, 1857, starting at Yellow Medi- 
cine. After 13 days the party returned. They had killed three outright, had 
wounded one, and had taken two women and a little child prisoners. For this 
these Indians argued that they had done sufficient work to merit the payment 
of their annuities. The government granted the request and made no further 
effort to bring deserved punishment to the remnant who had escaped alive 
from the pursuit of Little Crow and his soldiers. This was a great error on the 
part of our government. The Indians construed it either as an evidence of weak- 
ness, or that the whites were afraid to pursue the matter further. The result 
was that the Indians became more insolent than ever. It is believed that Little 
Crow, from then on, began to agitate his great scheme of driving the whites 
from the state of Minnesota. 

In June, 1862, the Lower Sioux Indians founded a secret organization known 
as the Tee-yo-tee-pee, or “Soldiers’ Lodge” with the object (learned later by the 
whites) of preventing the “traders” from going to the pay-tables and to adopt 
measures to “clean out” all the white people at the end of the payment. In all 
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these secret movements Little Crow was the moving spirit. A memorable council 
convened at his village near the Lower Agency at Redwood (south of the Min- 
nesota River and 20 miles northwest of New Ulm) on Sunday night, August 3, 
previous to the attack the following day on the government stores at the Upper 
Agency at Yellow Medicine and the ten-day siege on Fort Ridgely (18 miles 
northwest of New Ulm and a half mile from the Minnesota River), and pre- 
cisely two weeks before the first massace at Acton (25 miles northeast of the 
Lower Agency, in western Meeker county). A relative of Indians present at the 
council explained later the conspiracy planned. Little Crow had presided at the 
council on Sunday afternoon, August 17. The general massacre of all white 
people was, by order of the council, to commence at the Lower Agency by 
sudden attack and the known panic that would result was to be followed up 
until every settlement was massacred, Fort Ridgely taken, both agencies burned, 
New Ulm, Mankato, St. Peter, and all the towns on the Minnesota River 
destroyed, the whole country plundered and devastated, and as many of the 
inhabitants as were left alive were to be driven beyond the Mississippi River. 
The decree of this savage council matured on a Christian Sabbath by Indians 
who were supposed to be civilized, and it matured so immediately after atten- 
tively listening to the gospel of peace. It filled the measure of conspiracy, 
matured by Little Crow, until it was full of the most hopeful results of his 
polluted and brutal nature. “Once an Indian, always an Indian” seems in this 
instance to have been horribly demonstrated. 

In conversation with some of the Sioux, previous to the commencement of 
hostilities, they declared a very strong hatred against the settlers who, they said, 
frightened away the game and thus interfered with their own hunting. They 
objected in similar terms to having United States troops quartered so near them, 
but said they did not blame the soldiers as they had to obey orders and go 
wherever they were directed but the settlers had encroached upon them of their 
own free will and should be severely dealt with. 

Interpreter Quinn told Major Thomas Galbraith, Sioux agent, that Little 
Crow had said repeatedly in their councils that the Indians could kill all the 
white men in the Minnesota valley.-“In this way,” he said, “we can get all our 
lands back. The whites would again want these lands and we could then get 
double annuities.” Some of the councils at which these suggestions of Little 
Crow were made, dated, he said, as far back as the summer of 1857, immediately 
after the Inkpaduta war. 

One of the supposed causes of the Sioux outbreak or uprising was the fact 
that the Indians had been told that the government needed soldiers very badly 
in the Civil War in which many white men had been killed, and that all those 
in the Redwood locality were to be marched south, leaving the state unprotected. 
Seeing William H. Shelley leave on Saturday, August 16, with his 45 recruits 
and Agent T. J. Galbraith, all bound for Fort Snelling (at the mouth of the 
Minnesota River) may have strengthened that belief. 

Philander Prescott, then nearly 70 years of age, and a government interpreter, 
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had resided among the Sioux for 45 years. Having a wife and children allied 
to them by ties of Indian blood, he knew their language and spoke it better 
than any man of their own race. He seemed to understand every Indian impulse 
but had not the slightest intimation or conception of such a catastrophe as the 
massacre which developed in the fall of 1862 in southern Minnesota. He was 
shot and killed while fleeing toward Fort Ridgely on Monday morning, August 
18. He had sent his wife and children from Fort Ridgely to Yellow Medicine, 
where they arrived on Sunday. 

The Rev. Steven R. Riggs had been a missionary among these Indians for ’ 
over 25 years. His intimate acquaintance with their character and language were 
of such a nature as to enable him to know and detect the first symptoms of 
any intention of committing any depredation upon the whites and had not the 
greatest secrecy been observed by them, the knowledge of their hostile plans 
would undoubtedly have been communicated to either Mr. Prescott, Mr. Riggs 
or Dr. Williamson, who had also been among these Indians almost 30 years. 
Mr. Riggs escaped with others from his house at Hazelwood, after two Christian 
Indians, Paul and Simon Mani, had warned them of their danger on the 
morning of August 18, 

John Other Day, a pure full-blooded Indian, who had been one of the wildest 
and fiercest of his race, was given a farm in Minnesota for proving his faithful- 
ness as a friend of the white people. During the massacre of 1862 he, for three 
days, reported and guided the Major Galbraith party of 62 men, women and 
children, including his own wife and one child, to safety. He never left them 
for an instant in their flight from the Upper Agency to Shakopee, where they 
arrived on August 22. There were other friendly Indians who also saved lives 
of the white people by warning them of intended attacks. 

Now we return to Mr. Shelley, his recruits and Agent Galbraith, all bound 
for Fort Snelling. When they arrived at St. Peter on Monday about 1:00 P.M., 
August 18, a messenger, Mr. Dickinson, who had previously kept a hotel at 
Hutchinson, Minn., rode in and reported the terrible murdering by the Indians 
at Redwood, the Lower Agency, and Yellow Medicine, the Upper Agency, that 
morning. Immediately the Rangers were armed and sent back to Fort Ridgely 
where they protected the post. Agent Galbraith at once prepared dispatches to 
be carried to Alexander Ramsey, then governor of Minnesota, calling for aid. 
No one could be found to volunteer to carry the message and Mr. Shelley offered 
to go himself. He had great difficulty in getting a horse; but finally secured one, 
and started for St. Paul, a distance of about 90 miles, about dark. He had not 
ridden a horse for some years, and as may be well supposed by those who have 
experience in amateur horseback riding, suffered very much from soreness after 
the fifteen-hour, dusty, night ride, spreading the startling news as he went down 
the Minnesota River valley. Reaching St. Paul about 9 A.M., August 19, much 
exhausted, he delivered his message to the governor at the capitol. The news 
soon spread through the city and created intense excitement. 

An hour or two after Mr. Shelley’s arrival, another courier, George C. Whit- 
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comb, of Forest City (in northern Meeker county), brought the news of the 
murders committed by 150 Indians on the afternoon of August 17 at Acton 
(about 12 miles south of Forest City). He had ridden to Chaska or Carver on 
Monday and from there came down the Minnesota River on the small steamer, 
Antelope, to St. Paul. 

Governor Ramsey hurried to Fort Snelling and consulted with authorities. 
The only troops there were raw recruits who had been hastily gathered for five 
regiments for the Civil War. Most of them were without arms or suitable cloth- 
ing; some were not mustered in or properly officered; and those who had arms 
had no fixed ammunition of proper calibre. 

Telegrams were sent to the President of the United States, Abraham Lincoln, 
who issued an order to Colonel H. H. Sibley, former governor of Minnesota, 
who had had a long acquaintance with the Sioux, to proceed with four com- 
panies, then at Fort Snelling, and such other forces as might join his command 
to the protection of the frontier counties of the state. Finally, four companies 
(140 men) were fully organized, armed and uniformed, and late ‘that night 
(August 18) were off on two small steamers, the Antelope and Pomeroy, for 
Shakopee. After arriving there they proceeded by land and commenced a cam- 
paign against several thousand Indians, who were well mounted and armed 
with an abundance of ammunition and provisions captured from the warehouse 
at the agency at Yellow Medicine and flushed with easy victories they had just 
won over the unarmed settlers. 

When the four companies under Colonel Sibley reached St. Peter on August 
22, they were delayed in molding balls to fit their arms and in preparing canister 
(a case containing grape shot which explodes when fired from a cannon). When 
the four companies reached Fort Ridgely August 28, a detachment of some 
seventy mounted men and a fatigue party, aggregating in all a force of over 150 
men, were sent in advance of the main army to protect the settlements from 
further devastation and at the same time collect and bury the dead yet lying 
in the field of recent slaughter. 

Governor Ramsey had telegraphed to Governor Solomon of Wisconsin for 
100,000 cartridges which were on their way the next day (August 19). The 
governors of Iowa, Illinois and Michigan were also asked for arms and ammu- 
nitions. By September 1, portions of the Third Regiment, which had returned 
to the state and the Sixth and Seventh Regiments, which had just been organ- 
ized, were in the field of the Indian war. 

The hardy, vigorous, intelligent, white settlers of the state of Minnesota had 
come from the older states as well as from European countries until a thriving 
population of 200,000 had taken up their abode upon the state’s virgin soil, and 
were in the quiet and peaceful enjoyment of her salubrious climate. Her crystal 
lakes, her wooded streams, her bewitching waterfalls, her island groves and 
her lovely prairies would have added gems to an earthly paradise. Her Lake 
Superior, her Mississippi, her Red River of the North and her Minnesota River 
were inviting adjuncts to the commerce of the world. Her abundant harvests 
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and her fertile and enduring soil gave to the husbandman the highest hopes of 
certain wealth. Her position, in the track of the tidal human current sweeping 
across the continent to the Pacific coast and thence around the globe, placed her 
forever on the highway of the nations. Minnesota thus situated, had one dark 
spot resting on the horizon of her otherwise cloudless sky. The dusky savage, as 
we have seen, dwelt in the land. And when all was at peace, without a note of 
warning, that one dark spot moved by the wind of savage hate, suddenly 
obscured the whole sky and poured out the vials of wrath without mercy. The 
blow fell like a storm of thunderbolts from the clear bright heavens. The storm 
of fierce savage murder, in its most horrible and frightful forms, rolled on. 
Day passed and the night came until the sad catalogue reached the fearful num- 
ber of 2,000 human victims, from the gray-haired sire to the helpless infant of a 
day, who lay mangled and dead on the ensanguined field! 

In two days the whole work of murder was done, with here and there excep- 
tional cases later in different settlements. During these two days, a population 
of 30,000 scattered over 18 counties in the southern part of the state, on foot, on 
horseback, with teams of oxen and horses, under the momentum of the panic 
thus created, were rushing wildly and frantically over the prairies to places of 
safety, either to Fort Ridgely or to the yet remaining towns on the Minnesota 
and Mississippi Rivers. Flight from an invading army of civilized foes is awful; 
but flight from the uplifted tomahawk, in the hands of savage fiends in pursuit 
of unarmed men, women and children, is a scene too horrible for the stoutest 
heart. The unarmed men of the settlements offered no defense, and could offer 
none, but fled before the savage horde, each in his own way to such places as the 
dictates of self preservation gave the slightest hope of safety. Some sought the 
protection of the nearest slough; others crawled into the tall grass hiding in 
many instances, in sight of the lurking foe. Children of tender years, hacked 
and beaten and bleeding, fled from their natural protectors, dead or disabled, 
and, by the aid of some trail of blood, or by the instincts of our common nature, 

fled away from fields of slaughter, cautiously crawling by night from the line 
of fire and smoke in the rear, either toward Fort Ridgely or some distant town 
on the rivers. 


The first blow, of the Sioux Massacre of 1862, had fallen upon the town of 
Acton in Meeker county, (35 miles northeast of the Lower Sioux Agency at 
Redwood and 12 miles south of Forest City, the county seat) on Sunday, Aug. 
17, at 1 P.M. Six Sioux Indians came to a house, asked for food, were refused by 
the owner, Mr. Jones, and then became angry and boisterous. Fearing violence 
at their hands Mr. Jones took his children, a boy and a girl with him, three- 
fourths of a mile distant, to Howard Baker, a son-in-law, with whom Mrs. 
Jones was visiting. At his home he had left a girl about 15 years of age and her 
12 year old brother, both of whom lived with the Jones family. The Indians 
soon followed on to Baker’s where Mr. and Mrs. Webster also were visiting. 

Soon after reaching the house, the Indians proposed to the three men to join 
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them in Target shooting. They consented and all discharged their guns at the 
target. Mr. Baker then traded guns with an Indian, the savage giving him $3 
as the difference in the value of the guns. Then all commenced loading again. 
The Indians got the charges into their guns first and immediately turned and 
shot Jones. Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Baker were standing in the doorway. When 
one of the savages leveled his gun at Mrs. Baker, her husband saw the move- 
ment and sprang between them, receiving the bullet intended for his wife. At 
the same time they shot Webster and Mrs. Jones. Mrs, Baker, who had her in- 
fant in her arms, seeing her husband fall, fainted and fell backward into thé 
cellar (a trap-door being open) and thus escaped. Mrs. Webster hid in their 
wagon from which the goods were not yet unloaded and escaped unhurt, The 
children of Mr. Jones were in the house and were not molested. 

The Indians then returned to the house of Mr. Jones and killed and scalped 
~ the girl. The boy was lying on the bed and was undiscovered but was a silent 
witness of the tragic fate of his sister. Bottles of liquor on the shelf at the Jones 
house were untouched by the Indians, who were thought to have been drunk 
when committing the murders. The Indians took a span of horses and a wagon 
from a settler and drove off in the direction of the Beaver Creek settlement and 
the Lower Agency about 3 P.M. Mrs. Baker, who was unhurt by the fall, re- 
mained in the cellar until after the Indians were gone then with her infant went 
to a neighboring settlement. 


When the Lower Agency was attacked, a Mr. Spencer was protected by his 
Indian friend, Wakinyatawa (His Thunder), who was, up to the time of the 
outbreak, the head soldier of Little Crow and had gone to Washington, D. C. 
with that chief to see their Great Father (the President of the United States). 
He was a fine-looking Indian and had always been noted for his bravery in 
fighting the Chippewas. After seizing a hatchet that was near by, he said to 
the other Indians, who wanted to kill Mr. Spencer, “If you had killed him be- 
fore I saw him, it would have been all right; but we have been friends and com- 
rades for ten years and now that I have seen him, I will protect him or die with 
him!” He then procured a wagon and gave Spencer over to a couple of squaws 
who took him to Wakinyatawa’s lodge at Little Crow’s village, where he was 
the only white man taken prisoner. Wakinyatawa soon came home and washed 
and dressed Mr. Spencer’s wounds with roots. This relation of “comrade” is a 
species of Freemasonry in existence among the Sioux and is probably common 
to other Indian Tribes. 

Among those who escaped to Fort Ridgely were J. C. Whipple of Faribault, 
Minn. and Charles B. Hewitt of New Jersey. The services of Mr. Whipple 
were later recognized and rewarded by the Government with a first lieutenant’s 
commission in the volunteer artillery service. 

So complete was the surprise attack at Acton and so sudden and unexpected 
the terrible blow, that not a single one of all that host of naked savages was 
slain. In thirty minutes from the time the first gun was fired, not a white per- 
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Richt Rev. Henry B. Wuippre (1822-1901) 
The first Episcopal Bishop of Minnesota (elected in 1859) and a world 
famous “Apostle to the Indians.” He founded and developed Faribault’s 
great Episcopal institutions. 
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PLATE II 


Rice County Court House 
Built in Faribault in 1874; destroyed by fire Feb. 25, 1931; and was rebuilt and 


officially opened Dec. 1, 1934. 
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PLATE I2 


Tepee Tonka (Big Village) At Cannon Lake—1834 
A picture of the hand carved figures as they appear in the Rice County Historical 
Society museum in Faribault. 
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Sioux Corer Hottow Horn Bear 


(Copy of a crayon drawing) 
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PLATE I5 
Stoux Cu1eF Goop THUNDER 
Great friend of Bishop Whipple. His 
daughter was Christianized and bap- 
tized at the Seabury Mission School 
in Faribault. 
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Sioux CuHrer Visitinc EacLe 
An early settler of Rice County. 
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PLATE 17 


ANPETU-SAPA-WIN 
A Sioux belle of Faribault during the 
Sicux War in 1862. 
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PLATE 18 


AMPETU-TOKECA 
Indian who rescued 62 persons dur- 


ing the New Ulm Indian massacre in 
1862. 
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son was left alive. All slain victims were left to fester in the sun where they 
fell, or were consumed in the burning buildings from which they had been 
unable to escape. All that day the work of sack and plunder went on. When 
the stores, dwellings and warehouses of the Government had been emptied of 
their contents, the torch was applied and the little village was soon a heap of 
smouldering ruins. 

A few hours after the attack at Acton, an Indian council was held at Rice 
Creek, 16 miles above the Lower Agency. Among those who attended were the 
Soldier’s Lodge, Inkpaduta, Little Crow, Little Priest, who was a Winnebago 
chief, near Mankato, and thirteen Winnebago warriors. 

Early on the morning of Aug. 18, some forty quiet, industrious and enter- 
prising German emigrants had all assembled at the house of John Meyer. Very 
soon after, some fifty Indians, led by Chief Shakopee, appeared in sight. The 
people all fled, except Meyer and his family, going into the grass and bushes 
or trees. Pete Bjorkman ran toward his own house. Shakopee whom he knew, 
saw him, and exclaimed, “There is Bjorkman, kill him!” Keeping the building 
between him and the savages, Bjorkman plunged into a slough and concealed 
himself, even removing his shirt, fearing it might be the means of revealing 
his whereabouts to the lurking savages. Here he lay from early morning until 
the darkness of night enabled him to leave with safety, having suffered unutter- 
able torments, mosquitoes literally swarming upon his naked body and the hot 
sun scorching him to the bone. 

Those Indians immediately attacked the house of Meyer, killing his wife 
and all of his children. Seeing his family butchered, and having no means of 
defense, Meyer effected his escape and reached Fort Ridgely. In the afternoon 
the savages returned and killed every person (about thirty men, women and 
children, who had escaped from the Meyer home) at the house of Mr. Sitzton 
except one woman Wilhelmina Eindenfield and her child, whom they took as 
captives. 

From his place of concealment Mr. Bjorkman witnessed this attack and 
wholesale massacre. After dark he came out of the slough and, going into his 
house, obtained some food and a bundle of clothing, as his house was not yet 
plundered. He fed his dog and calf and went over to the house of Meyer. Here 
he found the windows all broken in, but did not enter. He then went to the 
house of Sitzton. His nerves were not equal to the task of entering that charnel- 
house of death. As he passed the barn-yard, he turned out some cattle that the 
Indians had not taken away, and hastened toward Fort Ridgely. On the road 
he overtook a woman and two children, one an infant of six months, the wife 
and children of John Sateau, who had been killed. Taking one of the children 
in his arms, these companions, in misfortune and suffering, hurried on together. 
Mrs. Sateau was nearly naked and without either shoes or stockings. The rough 
prairie grass lacerated her naked feet and limbs terribly and she about gave 
out in despair. Bjorkman took a shirt from his bundle and tore it in parts, with 
which she bound her feet, then all proceeded on. 
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At daylight they came in sight of the house of Magner, eight miles above 
Fort Ridgely. There they saw some eight or ten Indians and, turning aside from 
the road, dropped down into the tall grass, where they remained until noon, 
when the Indians disappeared. They again proceeded toward the fort but slowly 
and cautiously and did not reach it until about midnight. There Mrs. Sateau 
found her two sons, aged ten and twelve years, who had affected their escape. 


A flourishing German settlement near Patterson’s Rapids on the Sacret 
Heart River, twelve miles below Yellow Medicine, in Renville county, received ° 
word about sundown on Aug. 18, that the Indians were murdering the whites. 
This news was brought to them by two men who had started from the Lower 
Agency and had seen the lifeless and mutilated remains of the murdered vic- 
tims lying upon the road and their plundered dwellings near Beaver Creek. The 
whole neighborhood with the exception of one family, that of Mr. Schwandt, 
soon assembled at the house of Paul Kitzman, with their oxen and wagons, and 
prepared to start for Fort Ridgely, a distance of about 17 miles, 

A messenger was sent to the house of Schwandt but the Indian rifle and 
tomahawk had done their fearful work. Of all that family but two survived: 
one, a boy, a witness of the awful scene of butchery and he then was on his 
way, covered with blood, toward Fort Ridgely; the other, a young girl of about 
17 years of age, then residing at Redwood. This boy saw his sister, a young 
married woman, ripped open, while alive and her unborn baby taken, yet 
struggling, from her person and nailed to a tree before the eyes of the dying 
mother. 

The party at Kitzmans started in the evening to make their escape, going 
so as to avoid the settlements and the traveled roads, striking across the country 
toward the head of Beaver Creek. They traveled this way all night, and in the 
morning changed their course toward Fort Ridgely. They continued in this 
direction until the sun was some two hours high, when they were met by eight 
Sioux Indians, who told them that the murders were committed by Chippewas, 
and that they had come to protect them and punish the murderers, and thus 
induced them to turn back toward their homes. One of the savages spoke 
English well. He was acquainted with some of the party, having often hunted 
with Paul Kitzman. He kissed Kitzman, telling him he was a good man and 
then shook hands with all of the party. The simple hearted Germans believed 
them, gave them food, distributed money among them and, gratefully receiv- 
ing their assurances of friendship and protection, turned back. At noon they 
again halted and gave their pretended protectors food. The Indians went away 
by themselves to eat. By this time the fugitives’ suspicions were somewhat 
aroused. The Indians returned and ordered them to go on, taking their position 
on each side of the train. After proceeding with them a short distance, the 
Indians left and disappeared in the woods. When the train were within a few 
rods of a house, where they thought they could defend themselves, as they 
had guns with them, they were suddenly surrounded by fourteen Indians, who 
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instantly fired upon them killing eight (all but three of the men) at the first 
discharge. At the next fire they killed two of the remaining men and six of 
the women, leaving only one man, Frederick Kreiger, alive. His wife was also, 
as yet, unhurt. They soon killed Kreiger and at the same time beat out the 
brains of some of the screaming children with the butts of their guns. Mrs. 
Kreiger was standing in the wagon and when her husband fell, attempted to 
spring from it to the ground but was shot from behind, and fell back in the 
wagon box altho not dead, or entirely unconscious. She was roughly seized, 
dragged to the ground and became insensible. The oxen were unyoked and 
driven off. A few of the children, during the awful scene, escaped to the timber 
near by. A few, maimed and mangled by these horrible monsters, left for dead, 
survived and, after enduring incredible hardship, got to Fort Ridgely. Mrs. 
Zable and five children were horribly mangled and, almost naked, entered the 
fort eleven days afterward. Mrs. Kreiger also survived her unheard of suffer- 
ings. Some forty bodies, killed in one short hour, were afterward found and 
buried on that fatal field of slaughter. 

On Aug. 20, entire families were found having been murdered while re- 
turning from church, their clothes burned from their bodies and from each 
had been cut either the nose, an ear, or a finger, or some other act of mutila- 
tion committed, apparently with hatchets. Four miles from Acton, bodies were 
found disemboweled. 

The above are only a few of the cruel, savage barbarities inflicted upon the 
whites. The sober-minded Colonel Sibley, alluding to the narrations of those 
who escaped from the scenes of the brutal carnage said, “Don’t think there is 
an exaggeration in the horrible pictures given by individuals—they fall far short 


of the dreadful reality!” 


During the siege of New Ulm, Aug. 19 to Aug. 24, some rude barricades 
around a few of the houses in the center of the village, fitted up by means of 
wagons, boxes and waste timber, partially protected the Hon. Charles E. Flan- 
drau’s volunteer soldiery from St. Peter, Mankato, LeSeur and_ other points. 

The Indians, at the time of the principal attack on New Ulm, were esti- 
mated at about 500, coming from the direction of the Lower Agency. The 
movement was described by Judge Flandrau as follows: 

“Their advance upon the sloping prairie in the bright sunlight was a very fine 
spectacle, and to such inexperienced soldiers, as we all were, intensely exciting. 
When within one mile of us, the mass began to expand like a fan, and increas- 
ing the velocity of its approach, continued the movement until within about 
double rifle-shot, when it covered our entire front. Then the savages uttered a 
terrific yell and came down upon us like the wind. I had stationed myself at 
a point in the rear where communication could be had with me easily, and 
awaited the first discharge with great anxiety, as it seemed to me that to yield 
was certain destruction, as the enemies would rush into the town and drive 
all before them. The yell unsettled the men a little, and just before the rifles 
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began to crack they fell back along the whole line, and committed the error of 
passing the outer houses without taking possession of them, a mistake which 
the Indians immediately took advantage of by themselves occupying them in 
squads of two, three and up to ten. They poured into us a sharp and rapid fire 
as we fell back, and opened from the houses in every direction. Several of us 
rode up to the hill, endeavoring to rally our men, and with good effect, as 
they gave three cheers and sallied out of the various houses they had retreated 
to, they checked the advance effectually. The firing from both sides then became 
general, sharp and rapid, and it got to be a regular Indian skirmish, in which 
every man did his own work after his own fashion. The Indians had now gotten 
into the rear of our men, and nearly on all sides of them, and the fire of the 
enemy was becoming very galling, as they had possession of a large number of 
buildings.” 

Rev. B. G. Coffin of Mankato, George B. Stewart of Le Sueur, and J. B. 
Trogdon of Nicollet, and 13 others fought their way to the wind-mill build- 
ing. This they held during the battle, their unerring shots telling fearfully 
upon the savages, and finally forcing them to retire. At night these brave men 
set fire to the building, and then retreated within the barricades, in the vicinity 
of the Dakota House. During the firing from this mill, a most determined and 
obstinate fight kept up from the brick post-office, where Governor Swift was 
stationed, which told most fatally upon the foe. 

By Sunday morning, Aug. 24, a feeble firing was kept up for several hours 
by a sullen and retiring enemy. The dead and dying and wounded filled the 
buildings left standing. This beautiful and enterprising German town, which 
on Monday morning contained over 200 buildings, had been laid in ashes, only 
some 25 houses remaining to mark the spot where New Ulm once stood. On 
Sunday afternoon, Captain E. Cox’s command of 150 volunteers from Nicollet, 
Sibley and Le Seur, armed with Austrian rifles, shot-guns and hunting rifles, 
arrived. The Indians retreated and returned no more to battle with forces at 
New Ulm. On Monday the town was evacuated. All the women and children 
and wounded men, making 153 wagon loads, and many on foot moved with 
the command of Judge Flandrau to Mankato, The loss to our forces was ten 
killed and about 50 wounded. The loss to the enemy is unknown, but must 
have been heavy. 


Fort Ridgely was attacked at 3 P.M., Wednesday, Aug. 20, when not less 
than 500 warriors, led by their renowned chief, Little Crow, suddenly appeared 
and commenced a furious assault upon it. The fort made good use of the three 
pieces of artillery, two six-pounder howitzers and 24 pounder fieldpiece with 
Sergeant Jones in command. One of the guns was placed in charge of J. C. 
Whipple, an old artillerist, who had seen service in the Mexican War, and in 
the United States navy, and had made his escape from the massacre at the 
Lower Agency. The magazine was situated some 22 rods outside the fort on 
the open prairie. Men were at once detailed to take the ammunition from it 
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into the fort. They passed through the leaden storm unscathed. They fought 
the Indians until dark, the artillery all the while shelling at short range, and the 
rifles and muskets dropping the yelling demons like autumn leaves. In the 
meantime the Indians had entered some of the old out-buildings, and had 
crawled up behind the haystacks, from which they poured heavy volleys into 
the fort. A few well-directed shells from the howitzers set those buildings on 
fire, and when night closed over the scene, the lurid light of the fires shot up 
with a fitful glare, and served the purpose of revealing to the wary sentinel the 
lurking foe, should he again appear. 

The Indians retired with the closing day, and were seen in large numbers 
on their ponies, riding rapidly toward the Lower Agency at Redwood. The 
great danger feared by all was, that, under cover of the darkness, the savages 
might creep up to the buildings and, with fire-arrows, ignite the dry roofs 
of the wooden structures of the fort. But about midnight a heavy rainfall pre- 
vented such a design if so intended. The rain continued until nearly night 
the following day. During that night a large quantity of sacked oats and cord- 
wood on hand were so disposed about the fort as to afford protection to the 
men in case of another attack. They also covered the roof of the commissary 
building with earth as a protection against fire-arrows. The water in the fort 
had given out and they had neither a well nor cistern. There was a spring 
some 60 rods distant in the ravine. In a less exposed point they dug for water 
and by noon had a sufficient supply for two or three days stored inside the fort. 

In the meantime the small arm’s ammunition having become nearly 
exhausted in the battle of Wednesday, the balls were removed from some of the 
spherical case-shot, and a party of men and women made them up into cart- 
ridges, which were greatly needed. At about 1 P.M. Friday, Aug. 22, the Indians 
appeared again in force, their number greatly increased, and commenced a 
furious and most determined assault. The painted savages came yelling like so 
many demons let loose from the bottomless pit, but they were met with such a 
deadly fire of musketry from behind the barracks and the windows, and of 
grape, canister and shell fire from the guns, that they beat a hasty retreat to the 
friendly shelter out of musket range. Yet our shells continued to scream wildly 
through the air and burst around and among them. They soon rallied and took 
possession of the stable and other out-buildings on the south side of the fort, 
from which they poured terrific volleys upon the frail wooden buildings, the 
bullets actually passing through their sides and through the partitions inside 
of them, killing a citizen, Joseph Vanosse. They were soon driven from these 
buildings by our artillery, which shelled them out, setting the buildings on fire. 

The Indians retired hastily from the burning buildings, the men in the fort 
sending a shower of bullets among them as they disappeared over the bluffs. 
With wild yells they then circled around into the ravine, and from the tall 
grass, lying on their faces, and from the shelter of the timber, continued the 
battle till night, their leader, Little Crow, vainly ordering them to charge on 
the guns. They formed once for that purpose about sundown, but a shell and 
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round of canister, sent into their midst, closed the contest, when with an 
unearthly yell of rage and disappointment, they left. Sergeant Jones continued 
to shell the ravine and timber around the fort until after dark. Then the men 
all went to their several posts, guarding vigilantly until the morning of Wednes- 
day, Aug. 27, when 150 mounted men under Col. Samuel McPhail, rode into 
the fort. This force had ridden all night, having left St. Peter, 45 miles distant, 
at 6 P.M. the night before. From them the garrison learned that heavy reinforce- 
ments were on their way to their relief, under Col. (later Brigadier General) 
H. H. Sibley. The number killed and wounded of the enemy is not known. 
Our ten fallen heroes were buried on the edge of the prairie near the fort. The 
injuries of the wounded men were carefully attended to by the skillful and 
excellent post-surgeon, Dr. Alfred Muller and Mrs. Eliza Muller, the “Florence 
Nightingale” of Fort Ridgely. 


On Aug. 24, George C. Whitcomb, commander of the state forces in Meeker 
county and stationed at Forest City, speedily enlisted, for temporary ‘service, a 
company of 53 men, 25 of whom were mounted and the remainder acted as 
infantry. With the mounted men, he made a rapid excursion into Kandiyohi 
county to aid settlers needing protection from the Indians. During the four 
days excursion of over 100 miles, the company buried the bodies of nine persons 
who had been murdered. Two of the corpses had their throats cut and had 
been scalped; five had been shot and scalped and some of those had their 
hands cut off and gashes in their faces, done apparently with hatchets; and two 
other white men were disemboweled. The road at this place was, for three 
miles, lined with the carcasses of dead cattle that had been wantonly killed 
and devoted to destruction. Three houses had been burned. 

On Aug. 28, the same party made a circuit through the western portion of 
Meeker county and buried three more men that had been mutilated and 
disfigured in a similar manner. Several seriously wounded persons were taken 
to St. Cloud for surgical attention. 

Captain Whitcomb and his men also were employed in the construction 
of a stockade fort at Forest City. It was formed by inserting the ends of pieces 
of rough timber into the earth to the depth of three feet, and leaving them 
from 10 to 12 feet above the surface of the ground. The inclosure was 140 feet 
in length and 130 feet in width. Within was included one frame dwelling- 
house and a well of water. At diagonal corners of the inclosure were erected 
two wings or bastions provided with portholes, from each of which two sides 
of the main work could be guarded and raked by the rifles of the company. 

At Hutchinson, McLeod county, a military company consisting of 60 
members and their captain, Lewis Harrington, barricaded a house as a last 
retreat in case of necessity, but soon after, aided by citizens constructed a small 
stockade fort of roo feet square. It was built after the same style as that at 
Forest City but with a wall composed of double timbers rising ta a height of 
eight feet above the ground. 
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On the night of Sept. 2 Captain Richard Strout and his force of about 75 
men encamped near Acton, near the western border of Meeker county. About 
5:30, the following morning, about 150 Indians attacked the camp. The onset 
was made from the direction of Hutchinson, with the design, most probably 
of cutting off the retreat of the company until they received reinforcements. 
About one half of the savages were mounted, partly on large fine horses, of 
which they had plundered the settlements, and partly on regular Indian ponies. 
The latter were so well trained that their riders would drive them at a rapid 
rate to within any desirable distance of our men, when pony and rider would 
both instantly lie down in the tall grass, and thus become concealed from the 
aim of the sharp-shooters of the company. The Indians would at times, utter 
the most terrific and unearthly yells, then charge in a mass toward the soldiers 
to within 100 yards, and perceiving that the soldiers still remained firm, the 
Indians would halt their charge and seek concealment in the grass or else- 
where from which place they would continue their fire. After about a half 
hour of retreating, the Indians were a short distance of Cedar City in the 
northwest corner of Meeker county and the pursuit was given up. The company 
then continued to Hutchinson, where they arrived at an early hour in the same 
afternoon with three men killed and 15 wounded. 

At about 9 A.M., Sept. 4, the Indians made an attack on Hutchinson but 
with little success outside of burning all the buildings situated on the bluff in 
the rear of the town, including the college building, Pendergraft Academy. The 
Indians at one time succeeeded in reaching almost to the heart of the village, 
. where they applied the incendiary torch to two dwelling houses, which were 
consumed. The soldiers marched out of the fort and engaged them in the 
open field; but, owing to the superior numbers of the enemy, and their scattered 
and hidden positions, it was thought that no advantage could be gained in this 
way. After driving them out of town, the soldiers were recalled to the fort. 
The Indians made skirmishes during the day but by 5 P.M. their forces were 
withdrawn. They did not reappear and left the vicinity. They most likely had 
been called in to assist in the endeavor to repel forces under Colonel Sibley at 
Redwood and Birch Coolie. 


St. Peter, on Aug. 19, had given up nearly all of its able bodied citizens 
capable of bearing arms, its guns and ammunition and its horses and provisions, 
all for the purpose of defending the neighboring town of New Ulm, thirty 
miles distant. During the following few days and nights about 8,000 of the 
30,000 panic stricken fugitives from the wide area of 18 counties, came pouring 
into St. Peter on foot, on horses and in all manner of vehicles. Some were bare- 
footed, some in torn garments, some entirely denuded of clothing and others, 
by reason of wounds, crawling on their hands, dragging their torn limbs after 
them. Wagons, ponies, mules, oxen, cows and calves were promiscuously 
distributed among the groups of men, women and children. The lowing of 
strange cattle, the neighing of restless horses, the crying of lost and hungry 
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children, the tales of horror, the tomahawk wounds undressed, the bleeding 
feet, the cries of food, and the loud wailing for missing friends and relatives, 
all combines to burn into the soul the dreadful reality of the terrible calamity. 

The news of admitted danger of a sudden attack by savages upon St. Peter 
agitated and moved that vast multitude as if some volcano was ready to engulf 
them. After several days of hope and fear and prayer for help, the force under 
Colonel Sibley, 1400 strong, arrived in St. Peter. When the dread of immediate 
massacre was past, they were seized with a fear of how this multitude were to 
be fed, clothed and sheltered. The grain was unthreshed in the fields and the 
flour in the only mill left standing on the Minnesota river, above Belle Plaine, 
was almost gone. The flouring mill at Mankato, 12 miles above, had been 
burned. Excluding the 1400 troops of Col. H. H. Sibley, the population of 
St. Peter (about 1000) was increased to at least 9,000. 

A committee aided by expert clerks, had opened an office for the distribution 
of such articles of food, clothing and medical stores as the town could furnish 
and trusted the State or Federal Government for pay at some future day. A 
bakery was established, furnishing 2000 loaves of bread per day, while many 
private houses were put under requisition for the same purpose, and, aided by 
individual benevolence throughout the town, the hungry began to be scantily 
fed. A butcher-shop was pressed into service, capable of supplying 10,000 rations 
a day over and above the ordinary citizen’s demand. Still, many were not 
reached by these well directed efforts. The committee also fitted up a capacious 
soup-house, where as high as 1200 meals were supplied daily. The committee 
of supplies issued 8,000 rations of beef each day to refugees alone, estimating 
one ration, of one half pound to a pound, to a person. In this way the committee, 
aided by extreme efforts of private charity, continued for weeks to feed the 
refugees at St. Peter, taxing every energy of body and mind from 12 to 16 
hours per day. 

The task of feeding the living did not stop with the human element. The 
live stock, horses and oxen, with an innumerable herd of cattle from a thousand 
prairies, furious from fright, so determined on food that in a few days not a 
green spot could be protected from their voracious demands. Fences offered no 
obstruction and total destruction followed. The sixty tons of hay cut was only 
an aggravation to the teams of the Government and the gathering cavalry. 
Col. H. H. Sibley gave a member of the committee an official order to collect 
and distribute food for Government use at St. Peter. A wider range of country 
was then brought under contribution, and such of the live stock as was required 
for constant use was amply supplied. The cattle, not required by the butchers, 
were forced to a still wider extent of country. 

In all the efforts of the town to meet the wants of the refugees, the limit 
of supply was well nigh expended. It was not yet safe to send the multitude to 
their homes in the country. The fierce savage was yet in the land thirsting for 
blood. On Sept. 13, 1862, after a month had nearly expired, a relief committee, 
consisting of Rev, A. H. Kerr and F. Lange issued an appeal approved by M. B. 
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Stone, Provost Marshall of St. Peter, showing the condition of things on that 
date. Previous to this, a vast number had left for other places, principally for 
St. Paul, crowding the steamboats on the Minnesota river. 

Circulars, containing the appeal, were sent to churches in Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and throughout the towns and cities of 
New England. By these efforts, the refugees throughout the state were greatly 
relieved. In reply to these circulars about $20,000 were received, to which was 
added $25,000 by the state, for general distribution. 

Other places, such as Henderson, Chaska, Carver, Belle Plaine, Shakopee 
and St. Paul, felt the crushing weight of the army of refugees but none so 
heavily as the frontier town of St. Peter. 

One reflection should here be made. Had New Ulm fallen on Aug. 19, 
when it was attacked, and Fort Ridgely on the 20th, Mankato and St. Peter 
could easily have been reached by the 21st, when the state troops were below, 
on their way to St. Peter. To the brave men who first advanced to the defense 
of New Ulm and Fort Ridgely, high honor and a lasting debt of gratitude 
are due from the inhabitants of the Minnesota river valley. 

The fearful and terrible battle of Birch Collie on Sept. 2 and 3 and the 
signal defeat of the forces of Little Crow not only helped save the towns of 
Mankato and St. Peter, but in effect ended Little Crow’s efforts in subduing 
the whites on the borders. After that battle all the marauding forces under the 
direction of Little Crow were called in and a retreat was ordered up the 
valley of the Minnesota River toward Yellow Medicine. On Sept. 16, Col. Sibley 
ordered an advance of his whole column in pursuit of the fleeing foe. His 
forces were increased by paroled prisoners returned from Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
under the command of Abraham E. Welch of the Civil War. 


On the evening of Sept. 22, Col. Sibley and his forces arrived at Wood Lake 
in eastern Yellow Medicine country. On the morning of the 23rd, at about seven 
o'clock, a force of 300 Indians suddenly appeared before the camp, yelling as 
savages only can yell, and firing with great rapidity. Col. Sibley’s troops were 
cool and determined and needed no urging by officers. The fight lasted about 
two hours. We lost in killed, four, and about 50 wounded. The enemy’s loss 
was much greater; 14 of their dead were left on the field and an unknown 
number were carried off the field, as the Indians are accustomed to do. 

The battle at Wood Lake put an end to all the hopes of the renowned chief, 
Little Crow. His warriors were in open rebellion against his schemes of warfare 
against the white. He had gained nothing. On the same day of the battle at 
Wood Lake a deputation from the Wapeton band appeared under a flag 
of truce, asking terms of peace. The response of Colonel Sibley was a demand 
for the delivery of all the white captives in the possession of the savages. 
Wabasha, at the head of the lodges, immediately parted company with Little 
Crow, and established a camp near Lac qui Parle, with a view of surrendering 
his men on the most favorable terms. A flag of truce announced his action to 
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Colonel Sibley, who soon after, under proper military guard, visited Wabasha’s 
camp. After formalities of the occasion were over, Colonel Sibley received the 
captives, in all, then and therafter, to the number of 107 pure whites, and 
about 162 half-breeds, and conducted them to his headquarters. This place well 
deserved the name given it, “Camp Release” (eastern Lac Qui Parle county). 

A Military Commission tried the 321 savages and their allies and found 
them guilty of murdering white persons. 303 of that number were recom- 
mended for capital punishment, the others to suffer imprisonment. These were 
immediately removed, under a guard of 1500 men, to South Bend on the 
Minnesota river, (in Blue Earth county), to await further orders from the 
United States Government. 

After the disaster met with at Wood Lake, Little Crow retreated, with those 
who remained with him, in the direction of Big Stone Lake, some 60 miles to 
the western border of the state. On Oct. 5, Col. Sibley had sent a messenger to 
the principal camp of the deserters, to inform them that he expected to be able 
to pursue and overtake all who remained in arms against the Government, 
and that the only hope and mercy that they need expect, even for their wives 
and children, would be their early return and surrender at discretion. By Oct. 8, 
the prisoners who had come in and surrendered amounted to upwards of 2,000. 
By Oct. 9, the 300 white captives had all, or nearly all, been retaken and returned 
to their friends or relatives. About this time, Col. Sibley, hitherto acting under 
State authority, received the commission of “Brigadier General of Volunteers” 
from the United States, 

On Oct. 14, Lieutenant Colonel Marshall, with 252 men as a scouting party, 
captured hostile camps: two lodges of straggling Indians about 45 miles from 
Camp Release; 27 lodges encamped near Chanopa (Two Woods) lakes, whose 
Indians had left but were found by following the Indian trail to eight miles 
northwest of Lake Kampeska (near Watertown, S. Dak.) and west of the Big 
Sioux River in Dakota Territory. Here the scouting party surprised and captured 
the camp of 10 lodges, and 13 Indians and their families. From those captured 
at this place, information was received of 12 or 15 lodges about one day’s march 
westward toward James River. Placing a guard over the captured camp, the 
remaining portion of the force pressed on ten miles to about midway between 
the Big Sioux and James Rivers. There they found 21 Indians just moving out 
of camp. They attempted to make their escape by flight, but after an exciting 
chase for some distance they were overtaken and captured without any armed 
resistance. Some were out hunting but on their return, after ineffectual efforts 
to recover their families, came forward and surrendered themselves, The infant- 
ry and supply wagons were met by the returning party about 10 miles west of 
the Big Sioux River. A part of the detachment had been without sleep and 
rations of any kind for one or two days. 

On Nov. 7, Lieut. Col. Marshall, with a guard of some 1500 men, started 
for Fort Snelling from Camp Release, in charge of other captured Indians, 
comprising the women and children, and such of the men as were not found 
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guilty of any atrocious crime by the Military Commission, and arrived safely 
on the 13th. 


The press of Minnesota, without a single exception, insisted that the 
condemned Indians should expiate their dreadful crime upon the gallows, 
while the Eastern press, with some few exceptions, gave vent to deep sympathy. 

Early in December, 1862, while the final decision of the President, Abraham 
Lincoln, was delayed, the valley towns of Minnesota held primary meetings, 
addressed by the most intelligent speakers of the different localities, including 
George A. Nourse, U.S. Dist. Attorney of Minnesota. 

The final decision of the President, Dec. 17, 1862, ordered the execution of 
39 of the 300 condemned murderers, who were then confined at Camp Lincoln, 
located near Mendota at the mouth of the Minnesota River. 40 were condemned 
by the President, but one died before the day fixed for the execution and one, 
Henry Milord, a half breed had his sentence commuted to imprisonment for 
life in the state penitentiary. 

On Monday, Dec. 21, the 39 had been removed to apartments separate and 
distinct from the other noe and the death warrant was made known to 
them through an interpreter—the Rev. S. R. Riggs, one of the Sioux mission- 
aries. Through the interpreter, Colonel Stephen Miller (later became Gover- 
nor) addressed the prisoners. He informed them that their Great White Father 
at Washington, after carefully reading what the witnesses had testified in the 
several trials, had come to the conclusion that each had been guilty of murdering 
his white children and were to be hanged at 10 A.M. Friday, Dec. 26. Col. 
Miller concluded with, “Good ministers, both Catholic and Protestant, are 
here, from among whom each of you can select your spiritual adviser, who will 
be permitted to commune with you constantly during the few days that you 
are yet to live.” 

Adjutant Arnold was then instructed to read to them in English the letter 
of President Lincoln which, in substance, stated the number and names of 
those condemned for execution. This letter was also read by Rev. Riggs in 
the Dakota language. The Colonel further instructed Mr. Riggs to tell them 
that there was no hope of clemency except in the mercy of God through the 
merits of the Blessed Redeemer, and that he earnestly exhorted them to apply 
to Him as their only remaining source of consolation. 

On Dec. 24, at the request of the citizens of Mankato (the place of execu- 
tion) of a previous date, Col. Stephen Miller, in order to secure the public peace, 
declared martial law over all the territory within a circle of 10 miles of the 
place of the intended execution of the 38 Indians on Friday, Dec. 26, 1862. 


On Feb. 16, 1863, the treaties before that time existing between the United 
States and.these annuity Indians were abrogated and annulled, and all lands 
and rights of occupancy within the state of Minnesota, and all annuities and 
claims, then existing in favor of said Indians, were declared forfeited to the 
United States. 
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Five days later, Feb. 21, Congress passed “An act for removal of the 
Winnebago Indians, and the sale of their reservations in Minnesota for their 
benefit.” The money arising from the sale of their lands, after paying their 
indebtedness, was to be paid into the treasury of the United States and expended 
in necessary improvements upon their new reservation, where the lands were 
to be alotted in severalty, not exceeding 80 acres to each of a family, except to 
the chiefs, to whom larger allotments could be made, to be vested by patent 
in the Indian and his heirs, without right of alienation. 

On April 22, the remaining condemned Indians were first taken from the 
State,.on board the steamboat, Favorite, carried down the Mississippi, and 
confined at Davenport, Iowa, where they remained, with only such privileges 
as are allowed to convicts in the penitentiary. 

At 6 P.M. May 4, (same year) certain others of the Sioux Indians, squaws 
and papooses, in all about 1700, left Fort Snelling, on board the steamboat, 
- Davenport, for their new reservation on the Upper Missouri, above Fort Randall 
in Dakota Territory, (now western N. Dak.), accompanied by a strong guard 
of soldiers, and attended by certain of the missionaries and employes, the whole 
being under the general direction of Supt. Clark W. Thompson. By these two 
shipments, some 2,000 Sioux had been taken from the State and removed far 
from the borders of Minnesota, thereby giving to the border settlements some 
assurance of protection and security against any further disturbance from these 
particular bands of Indians. 


On Friday evening, July 3, 1863, a Mr. Lampson and his son, Chauncy, 
while traveling along the road, about six miles north of Hutchinson, Minn., 
discovered two Indians in a little prairie opening in the woods, interspersed 
with clumps of bushes and vines and a few scattering poplars, picking berries. 
These two Indians were Little Crow and his son Wowinapa. 

In Wowinapa’s words: 

“Father went to St. Joseph, (Missouri) last spring. When we were coming 
back he said he could not fight the white men, but would go below and steal 
horses from them, and give them to his children, so that they could be 
comfortable, and then he would go away off. 

“Father also told me that he was getting old, and wanted me to go with 
him to carry his bundles. Mother had seven children. I am the only one living 
now. Father left his wives and his other children behind. There were 16 men 
and one squaw in the party that went below with us. We had no horses, but 
walked all the way down to the settlements. Father and I were picking 
redberries, near Scattered Lake (near Hutchinson), at the time he was shot. 
It was near night. He was hit the first time in the side, just above his hip. 
His gun and mine were lying on the ground. He took up my gun and fired it 
first, and then fired his own. He was shot the second time when he was firing 
his own gun. The ball struck the stock of his gun, and then hit him in the 

side, near the shoulder. This was the shot that killed him. He told me that he 
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was killed, and asked me for water, which I gave him. He died immediately 
after. When I heard the first shot I laid down, and the man did not see me. 

“The Indians that went down with us separated. Eight of them and the 
squaw went north; the other eight went further down. I have not seen them 
since. 

“After father was killed I took both guns and ammunition and started to go 
to Devil’s Lake (in Benson county N. Dak.), where I expected to find some 
of my friends. When I got to Beaver Creek I saw the tracks of two Indians, 
and at Standing Buffalo’s village, saw where the eight Indians that had gone 
north had crossed. 

“T carried both guns as far as Sheyenne River (southern N. Dak.), where 
I saw two men. I was scared, and threw my gun and ammunition down. After 
that I traveled only in the night; and as I had no ammunition to kill anything 
to eat, I had not strength enough to travel fast. I went on until I arrived near 
Devil’s Lake, when I stayed in one place three days, being so weak and hungry 
that I could go no further. I had picked up a cartridge near Big Stone Lake, 
which I still had with me, and loaded father’s gun with it, cutting the ball 
into slugs. With this charge I shot a wolf, ate some of it, which gave me strength 
to travel, and went on up the lake until the day I was captured, which was 
26 days from the day my father was killed.” 

According to Wowinapa’s knowledge, Little Crow had married six times. 
After marrying his third wife (Wowinapa’s mother), Little Crow put away 
his first two wives. He had had 22 children but Wowinapa knew of only six to 
be living at the time of his capture. 

Here ends this episode in our contact with the Indian race in Minnesota. 
It commenced with Little Crow and it is proper that it should end with his 
inglorious life. 


LINCOLN’S ORDER SENTENCING 


INDIANS TO BE HANGED | 
(From typewritten copy from The National Archives, Record Group No. 98) 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 


Washington, December 6th, 1862. 
Brigadier General H. H. Sibley, 


St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Ordered, that of the Indians and Half-breeds sentenced to be hanged by the 
Military Commission, composed of Colonel Crooks, Lt. Colonel Marshal, Cap- 
tain Grant, Capt. Bailey, and Lieutenant Olin, and lately sitting in Minnesota, 
you cause to be executed on Friday, the Nineteenth day of December, instant, 
the following named, to wit: 


“*Te-he-hdo-ne-cha” No. 2, by the record. 
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“Tazoo” alias “Plan-doo-ta” 
“W y-a-tah-to-wah” 
“Hin-han-shoon-ko-yag-ma-ne” 
“Muz-za-bom-a-du” 
“Wak-pa-du-ta” 

“Wa-he-hud” 

“Sua-ma-ni” 

“Ta-te-mi-ma” 
“Rda-in-yan-kua” 
“Do-wan-sa” 

“Ha- pan” 

“Shoon-ka-ska” (White Dog) 
“Toon-kan-e-chah-tay-mane” 
“E-tay-hoo-tay” 

“Om-da-cha” 


“Hay-pee-don” or “Wamne-omne-ho-ta” 


“Mahpe-o-ke-na-ji” 

“Henry Milord” (a half breed) 

“Chaskay-don” or “Chaskay-etay” 

“Baptiste Campbell” (a half breed) 

“Tah-ta-ka-gay” 

“Ha-pink-pa” 

“Hypolite Auge” (a half-breed) 

“Na-pay-shue” 

“Wa-kan-tan-ka” 

“Toon-kan-ka-yag-e-na-jin” 

“Ma-kat-e-na-jin” 

“Pa-ze-koo-tay-ma-ne” 

“Ta-tay-hde-don” 

“Wa-she-choon” or 
“Toon-kan-shkan-shkan-mene-hay” 

“A-a-cha-ga” 

“Ha-tan-in-koo” 

“Chay-ton-hoon-ka” 

“Chan-ka-hda” 

“Hda-hin-hday” 

“Q-ya-tay-a-koo” 

“May-hoo-way-wa” 

“Wa-kin-yan-na” 


No. 4, by the record. 
No. 5, by the record. 
No. 6, by the record. 
No. 10, by the record. 
No. 11, by the record. 
No. 12, by the record. 
No. 14, by the record. 
No. 15, by the record. 
No. 109, by the record. 
No. 22, by the record. 
No. 24, by the record. 
No. 35, by the record. 
No. 67, by the record. 
No. 68, by the record. 
No. 69, by the record. 
No. 70, by the record. 
No. 96, by the record. 
No. 115, by the record. 
No. 121, by the record. 
No. 138, by the record. 
No. 155, by the record. 
No. 170, by the record. 
No. 175, by the record. 
No. 178, by the record. 
No. 210, by the record. 
No. 225, by the record. 
No. 254, by the record. 
No. 264, by the record. 
No. 279, by the record. 


No. 318, by the record. 
No. 327, by the record. 
No. 333, by the record. 
No. 342, by the record. 
No. 359, by the record. 
No. 373, by the record. 
No. 377, by the record. 
No. 382, by the record. 
No. 383, by the record. 


The other condemned prisoners you will hold subject to further orders, 
taking care that they neither escape, nor are subjected to any unlawful violence. 


Abraham Lincoln 
President of the United States 
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LIST OF INDIAN PRISONERS CONFINED AT CAMP KEARNEY, 
Davenport, Iowa, January 20, 1886 


(From long-hand copy from The National Archives Record Group No. 94) 


No. 


CON QVUR WN 


\o 


Names 


Nepink pa ota 
Torui va nwa kin yan 
Oti ruy apa 

Tarnar pi yar ota 
Wanna 

Tonk an gi 

A gus na 

Mar pi ya tanka 
Tonk anev ak anna 
Sag yek itonna 

Ta te oh nainy ank 
Ton ka nto i ciye 
Tawan rueh aw axte 
Runy anka 

Warpe yarota 

Tate tuy ay idan 

Ta to he ya 

Han wak ant di 

Wa harpi 

Maza wak on yama 
Mazai he ye dan 
Maza nah be zedan 
Tammy aish din a ji 
Kearb o ke 

Marpey aak icita 
Paw ak te dan 

Pe ju hutaska 

Wa ju hu ta dapa 
Tacawr piotanka 
Wax 1 con ix nana 
Tonk an ap utag onani 
Anpa oh dina jin 
Wak an do wan 
Wak anna 

Mar pi you to padan 
Mar pi ya co ka 
Mor pi y a ota 


Age 


Sentence 
Term 
of imprisonment Expired 
To be hung 
6“ 
“ 
sé 
6c 
Five years Oct. 7, 1867 
To be hung 
“cc 
ii3 
6 
“ 
6 
it4 
“ce 
ce 
6é 
“cc 
<c 
6 
6 
6c 
6 
ec 
“ 
“ce 
“cc 
tT 
ee 
“cc 
“ce 
“cc 
it 
“cc 
“ 
“ 
«c 
Five years Oct. 7, 1867 
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Tawak nipe 

Hont ka 

Ma za yeh am ani 
Tawah ink pe duta 
Oe ceh duta 
Marpe yah epi ya 
Tax onawa kahdi 
Cetan ro ta 

Pear api 

Ta tey uha mani 
Was una kan hdi 
Patei ca ge 

No mah di 

Koh dom ni najin 
Kieos mani 

Rew anke 


-A kicit awak on 


Wox tex te 

Tonwan okaw ing adan 
Wax i cen dapa 

Acax kin 

Or annan kapi 

Tu con epioja njanna 
Tusnana 

Anpet uoju ry anna 

I wank anon a jin 

Marpi yac ak a ya mani 
Pat anin 

Marpiy aduta 

Ni nai yopte 

Onk tom uska 

Me uk una hoto nina ni 
Tate wak antid ki ye dan 
Makaoh omni kudan 
Maka a iny anke 

Tan on yank u 

Ma z aix kad mane 
Marpi ya a ih d u hom ni 
Bu ku dan 

Wak on yanji 

Ce tan ro ta 

Ite wak on h d wta 

Ta caur pi wakon na 
Wo te ca 


20 


To be hung 


Five years 
To be hung 


Oct. 7, 1867 
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CONFIRMATION OF INDIANS 


PLATE 14 


Sioux Indians being confirmed by Bishop Henry B. Whipple in 1863 in Faribault. 


To-TAY-H DE-DAN 
Sioux warrior who was executed 
at Mankato, Minn. for the mas- 


sacre of the whites at New Ulm 
in 1862. 
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PLATE 20 
This LINCOLN LETTER is one of the most prized possessions of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. It is the order for executing Indians who participated in the New 


Ulm massacre in 1862. 
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PLATE 21 PLATE 22 
WowInaPE JoHN SMITH 
Chief Little Crow’s son who was taken Oldest Indian in northern Minnesota in 
prisoner by Gen. Sibley’s troops July 2, 1940. At that time he was over roo. 
1863, near Devil’s Lake in Dakota Ter- Photo was taken by the late Wm. W. 
ritory, now N. Dak. Haber. 
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PLATE 23 


Oxen anp Cart (owner unknown) 
An early pioneer mode of transportation. 
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PLATE 24 
Stewart Humpurey anp His Ox Team 
Pioneer of Forest Township and his last yoke of oxen as seen in Dundas, Minn. in 
1915. He used them for both farm work and travel. 
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PLATE 25 


nese este th, ete 
THE JosEpH CLiuTE PionrerR Home 

These two log houses in Bridgewater were built by Mr. Clute on dates shown and 

were occupied by him and his family until 1881, when he built a frame house 

(next picture). The log houses thereafter were used for storage of grain. 
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Ta wak onk peo ta 
Maj aic 0 ya pa 
Arpahi y aye 

I yo ta nonna 
Tacan dupa 

Mu zako yug inope 
Wak on Tupe 

Tute o co nx ici dan 
Cha keo najin 

Ieh mak on 

Wi car take 

Map cwa mriy amne 
Rupatin 

Ho co ka 

Maknar ta ke 

Wak onti di rota 
Ok aze 

Wax i can i za 
Tou wan no aij i dan 
Nu gi ca om ani 
Tah an pex icu 

Ma z ata nin yanke 
Cann o pe sa 
Hepan 

Ma zana po tan 
Ofin i yapa 

Tax ak duta 

Mag as an 

Tateti din i jin 
Wan wak on kida 
Marpey awax i ean 
Ti yo duta 
Marpeyax ote dan 
To uk anx aic iye 
Tau a zipe 

Chna mane 

Wann diw an yakapi 
Co tanka ma za 
Ceaskep te ced an 
Oeix an ji dan 
Hep tip tse dan 
Ke unk ar do 
Kayo 

Wak on yankute 
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31 
28 
40 


To be hung 
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Kon hun duta 
Wak onh dipe dan 
Tas ag yamaza 
Anpetu iy o the 
Ho ka go pe 

Tat onka cistinna 
Marply ao wan ca 
Ke aw onge 

Ma za wannu ha 
Ti yok i ti 

Wa zi duta 

Rak am a za 
Painy an ke duta 
Tanni yanna 

Tip it awa 


Inak a am aniu axicon 
. Hep on duta 


Was ur atka 

Wak an y ana za 
Kud ut e dan 
Tonk un gei ci ye 
Tate peta 

Runu yanka 

Hai ciye 

Ma za m cax ta 

Py ir ota 

Otadan 

Na gik uw amani 
Wak an e day am ani 
Tatet o kesa 

Wi car on cam a za 
Nap ix tan 

O jan y anna 
Marpey ag i dan 
Ton kan nox tex te 
Sit omni 

Fit ka dunt o 

Ton ot ahe duta 
Ton a zip eo janjan 
Ne 0 eive 

Wi can r pi ota 
Waju tuta 

X ak ehan x ka 

I parte 


To be hung 
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17I 
172 
173 
174 
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176 
177 
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Ionph God fegy 

Wa zok anina jin 
Antoine Provencalle 
Tonk an gi dan 

Na guin tianku dan 
Hepi dan 

Murpi yawa kan ki dan 
So uis Su Belle 


Ten years 
To be hung 
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Oct. 7, 1872 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Chronology 


1362 
1659 
1661 


1680 


1794 
1816 


1818 


1819 


1820 
1823 


1826 
1829 


1832 
1833 
1834 


(Principal Events Chronologically Arranged) 


Goths and Norwegians penetrate Minnesota. 

Groselliers and Radisson visit Minnesota. 

Menard, a Jesuit missionary, ascends the Mississippi River according to 
Herrot, twelve years before Marquette sees the river. 

Duluth is the first to travel in a canoe from Lake Superior, by way of the 
St. Croix River, to the Mississippi. He rescues Hennepin and party from 
the Sioux Indians. Hennepin discovers Falls of St. Anthony. 

Sandy Lake is occupied by Northwest Fur Company. 

June 1, Chiefs and warriors of eight bands of Sioux Indians confirm to 
the United States by treaty at St. Louis, Mo., all cessions or grants of land 
previously made by them to the British, French or Spanish governments 
within the limits of the United States or its Territories. 

Dakota Indian war party, under Black Dog, attacks Ojibways on the 
Pomme de Terra River (branch of Minnesota River). 

Col. Leavenworth arrives with troops at Mendota, Aug. 24. Fort Snelling 
is established and called Ft. St. Anthony until 1824, when the name is 
changed. 

Jean B. Faribault brings horses up to Mendota for Col. Leavenworth. 
First steamboat arrives at mouth of Minnesota River. Mill stones for 
grinding flour are sent to St. Anthony Falls. In August, Col. Snelling 
succeeds Col. Leavenworth. First white marriage in Minnesota joins 
Lieut. Green and daughter of Captain Gooding. First white child is born 
in Minnesota to Col. Snelling; she dies the following year. 

Alexander Faribault comes to the site of Faribault, Minn. 
Presbyterian missionaries visit the Indians around Fort Snelling. An In- 
dian agent establishes a farm for the benefit of the Indians at Lake Cal- 
houn. 

Wm. Carr arrived from Missouri at Fort Snelling with a drove of cattle 
and horses. 

E. E Ely opens a mission school for Ojibways at Aitkin’s trading post, 
Sandy Lake (north of St. Paul). 

Henry H. Sibley arrives at Mendota as agent of American Fur Company. 
The Sioux occupy the present site of Faribault. 
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1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 


1839 


1840 


1843 
1847 


1848 


1849 


1850 


1851 


1852 
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Alexander Faribault builds the first log house in Faribault east of 
Straight River. Sibley builds Minnesota’s first stone house at Mendota. 
Indians, Sacs and Foxes, kill 24 Winnebagoes on Root River (southeastern 
Minn.). 

Commissioners, Dodge and Smith at Fort Snelling, make a treaty with 
the Chippewas or Chippeways to cede lands east of the Mississippi River. 
Sept. 20, Sioux chiefs at Washington sign a treaty. Nov. 10, they return 
on a steamboat to Fort Snelling. 

Indian chief, Hole-in-the-Day and his party, kill 13 of the Lac-qui Parle’ 
Sioux. May 25, J. N. Nicollet and J. C. Fremont arrive on steamboat at 
Fort Snelling on a scientific expedition. Steamboat arrives at Falls of St. 
Croix with annuity goods for the Chippewas. 

In April, Henry M. Rice arrives at Fort Snelling. Protestant Episcopal 
church chaplain, Rev. E. G. Gear also arrives at the Fort on a steamboat, 
May 2. The first commercial sawmill is erected at Marine on the St. 
Croix River, Aug. 24. : 

Rey. Galtier, Roman Catholic, arrives at Mendota in April. Four Chip- 
pewas kill and scalp a Sioux man and a woman June 17. 

Stillwater is settled Oct. 10 and is center of lumber industry. 

Rev. T. S. Williamson, M.D. takes steps to promote education of whites 
and half-breeds of Minnesota and requests Miss Harriet E. Bishop to es- 
tablish the first school at St. Paul. Saw-mills are begun at St. Anthony 
Falls. Henry M. Rice helps make treaties with Chippewas at Fond du 
Lac, Wis. and Leech Lake, Minn. The town of St. Paul is surveyed, 
platted and recorded in the St. Croix Co. Wis., Register of Deeds office at 
Stillwater. 

Wisconsin is admitted as a state May 29, leaving Minnesota (with its 
present boundaries) without a government. 

Minnesota is created as a Territory, March 3. James M. Goodhue arrives 
at St. Paul on April 18, with the first newspaper press. Gov. Alexander 
Ramsey arrives at Mendota May 27. First Presbyterian church in St. Paul 
is organized in November. 

Minnesota Historical Society meets Jan. 1. Minnesota’s first book, “An- 
nals of the Minnesota Historical Society” is printed and published. The 
Dakota Friend, a monthly paper, appears in November. The first public 
Thanksgiving Day in Minnesota is held Dec. 26. 

The St. Anthony Express newspaper begins its career in last week of 
April or May as the first newspaper beyond the capital. The Minnesotian, 
a paper edited by J. P. Owens, appears in September. The Treaty of 
Traverse des Sioux is signed, opening Minnesota to settlement. Thanks- 
giving Day is held Dec. 18. 

Final ratification of the Treaty of Mendota opens Rice county and sur- 
rounding counties to white settlement. Hennepin county is created. 
Winona is platted. Dr. Rae, Arctic explorer, arrives at St. Paul in February 
with a dog team. 
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1854 


1855 


1856 


1857 


1858 


1859 
1860 


1861 


1862 
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Rice county is created this year by an act of the Territorial Legislature. 
First frame house in Rice county is built by Alexander Faribault in Fari- 
bault. Chippewas and Sioux fight in streets of St. Paul in April. The 
Capitol at St. Paul is completed in October. 

A great excursion on the Minnesota and Northwestern Railroad Co., 
from Chicago to St. Paul and the Falls of St. Anthony, was held on June 
8. First saw-mill in Faribault is built by Scott brothers. St. Cloud is 
platted. 

Settlements of Shieldsville, Morristown, Cannon City and other Rice 
county communities begin. Government reservations on the west side of 
St. Anthony Falls open to settlement to become Minneapolis. First bridge 
of any kind over Mississippi River between Lake Itaska and Gulf of 
Mexico is completed at St. Anthony Falls in January. The bridge is made 
of wire. 

Erection of the State University building begins. Faribault becomes the 
county seat of Rice county. The first newspaper of the county is Rice 
County Herald and is published by F. W. Frink. 

Inkpaduta, an outlaw of the Wapakuta band of Sioux Indians, and his 
followers slaughter settlers in southwestern part of Minnesota in March. 
Land is granted by Congress for Railways. A convention assembles in 
July at Capitol to form a Constitution. State officers are elected and the 
Constitution is ratified in October. The first State Legislature assembles 
in December. The Citizens National Bank of Faribault is established. 


People approve act of legislature loaning the public credit for five million 
dollars to certain railway companies. Minnesota becomes one of the 
United States of America on May 11. Dundas, Minn. gains national fame, 
through the Archibald Mills, as a flour milling center. 
The first steamboat is placed on Red River of the North in June (see 
“Other Steamboats”). Normal school law is passed. 
Bishop Henry B. Whipple arrives in Faribault, Feb. 19 and the Seabury 
Mission is incorporated May 22. The first white person hanged in Minne- 
sota was a woman accused of poisoning her husband. An Indian, Yu- 
hazee, was the first person hanged (1859). He had murdered a white 
woman. Both were executed in St. Paul. 
Governor Ramsey calls upon President Lincoln in Washington and offers 
a regiment of volunteers on April 14 for the Civil War. The First Minne- 
sota Regiment leaves for Washington June 21 and engages in the Battle 
of Bull Run. Minnesota regiments are organized and take part in the 
war. 

The first flour mill in Faribault starts operating on the Straight River 
and was built by Alexander Faribault. 
The Sioux Indians attack whites at lower Sioux Agency at Redwood, 
August 18. Col. Sibley defeats Sioux at Mud Lake, September 23. At end 
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of war with the Indians (Sioux Massacre of 1862), 38 Sioux are executed 
on the same scaffold at Mankato on December 26 for attacking and mur- 
dering. 

Daily mail between Owatonna and St. Paul through Faribault begins. 
Over 2000 Sioux are removed to their new reservation on the Upper 
Missouri River above Fort Randall. A tannery is started in Faribault, 
The First National Bank of Faribault opens. The nearest place to railroad 
cars is at Rochester. 

The Cannon Valley Railroad Company, one of the oldest in the State 
and chartered in May, 1857 under the name of the Minnesota Central 
Railroad, enters Northfield in September. 

The Sioux chief, Shakpedan and Medicine Bottle are executed at 

Fort Snelling on Nov. to. 

The Minnesota Central Railroad enters Faribault. 

Preparatory department of State University opens. 

The First National Bank of Faribault is organized December 2. 

The Cathedral of Our Merciful Savior (Presbyterian) and the Congre- 
gational churches are dedicated. The town of Northfield is incorporated. 
The west side of St. Anthony Falls, called Saint Anthony, consoli- 
dated with the east side under the name, Minneapolis. The town of Fari- 
bault is incorporated as a city. The First National Bank of Northfield 
is organized December 13 and opens the following month (January 1) 
for business. 

A polar wave sweeps over the State January 7, 8, and g with 70 persons 
perishing. The grasshopper raid begins in September and continues for 
five seasons. 

The Rice County Court House is completed. 

An amendment to the State Constitution in November allows any woman 
21 years of age to vote for school offices and to be eligible for school offices. 
Rocky Mountain locusts destroy crops in southwestern Minnesota. 
Outlaws from Missouri, the James-Younger Gang, make an attempt to 
rob the First National Bank of Northfield on September 7, and kill the 
cashier. 

The first suspension bridge in Minneapolis is built across the Missis- 
sippi River in the spring. 

The first telephone in Faribault begins operation. An explosion occurs 
May 2, in the Washburn and other adjoining flour mills at Minneapolis. 
$150,000 is appropriated by the State to purchase seed grain for destitute 
settlers. The Citizens National Bank of Northfield was established in 
January. 

The State Constitution Amendment in November forbids public money 
to be used for the support of schools wherein distinctive creeds of any 
particular Christian or other religious sect is taught. 
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1880 A portion of the State Insane Asylum at St. Peter is destroyed by fire on 
November 15 and 27 inmates lose their lives. 
The population of Minnesota is given as 780,773. 
1881 The Capitol at St. Paul is destroyed by fire in three hours on March 1. 
Historical Society books are saved. 
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Historical Notes of Rice County 


RICE. COUNTY received its name thru Alexander Faribault, who was a 
member of the Territorial Legislature for the county, so had the privilege of 
naming it after his old friend, the Hon. Henry M. Rice of St. Paul, who was 
the first senator of the State. He lived in Faribault and had a warm interest in 
everything pertaining to its welfare. While Alexander Faribault was doubtless 
the first settler in Rice county and according to the records of the Old Settlers’ 
Association, Mr. Peter Bush the next, it was not until May, 1853, when the Hon. 
Luke Hulett removed in the county with his family, that the history of Rice 
county properly begins, for the settlement of a “farmer” in an agricultural re- 
gion is the beginning of its history. 

If I were asked what in my opinion, has been the most notable events in the 
history of Rice county, I should answer that first in importance was its settle- 
ment in the beginning by a class of people who were intelligent tillers of the 
soil, men who came here imbued with the idea that labor, education and reli- 
gion are the true foundation stones upon which to build a perfect and perma- 
nent social fabric. 

The subdividing of Rice county commenced its era of pioneering in 1854, 
about the same time as did almost all of the prairie towns, this kind of land 
being inviting to the incomers and more easily subdued (clearing land of trees) 
and made ready for agriculture. 

In 1855, immigration actually set in with mostly Germans and Norwegian 
pioneers settling in the southern part of Northfield township, mostly along 
Prairie Creek which rises in Cannon City township. The William Ross family 
from Pennsylvania arrived on foot, many came with horses and loose cattle 
and oxen with their household and personal goods and a few wagons, covered 
as a protection from sun, rain and wind. These immigrants shopped in Mil- 
waukee enroute. 

Before Rice county existed as a political organization with well defined 
boundary lines in the latter part of 1855, the towns of Faribault, Northfield, 
Morristown and Cannon City were surveyed, platted and recorded in the order 
named. 

The east line of Rice county is 20 miles from Hastings, Minnesota, the near- 
est port on the Mississippi River. The north line is 34 miles south of St. Paul and 
the south line is 48 miles from the northern boundary of Iowa. The county 1s 
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four townships (24 miles) in width, east and west. The western portion is the 
same length, north and south, but the eastern two tiers of townships are shorter 
by five miles. The county contains 14 townships, each of them except two, con- 
tain 36 square miles. Of these two exceptions, one, Bridgewater, contains 40 
square miles and the other, Northfield, contains 44 square miles. Most of the 
county west of Cannon and Straight Rivers is interspersed with many lakes. 
The portion east of these rivers is still the finest of prairie land. 

During the pioneer days thousands of hides were sent out of Rice county at 
from two and a half to three cents per pound and the leather at a high price, 
brought back, and the same hair that was carried away on them, came back at 
$.80 a bushel and used for plastering. An abundance of oak bark for tanning 
was in the woods but no one in the county had yet gone into the tanning busi- 
ness. 

Many pioneers came to Minnesota by taking a train to Prairie du Chien, 
Wisconsin, which is on the Mississippi river, and then a steamboat, on the same 
river, to Hastings, Minnesota. From there they rode either by stage, covered 
wagon, or lumber wagon, drawn by horses or oxen and sometimes one or more 
of each, to Rice county. Some arrived on foot or horseback. During some cold 
winter seasons, supplies were landed on the Mississippi at Reed’s landing, at the 
foot of Lake Pepin. Until the Minnesota Central railroad was extended to Rice 
county in 1865, the nearest place to railroad cars was at Rochester, Minnesota 
and a stage route was arranged to connect there. 

In the office of the Register of Deeds at Mendota in Dakota county to which 
Rice county was then attached for Judicial purposes, Alexander Faribault, 
F. B. Sibley, John W. North, and Porter Nutting, as proprietors, filed the plat 
of the town of Faribault on February 17, 1855. 

Until Minnesota became a state, Dakota, Scott and Rice counties were repre- 
sented as one district in the Minnesota council. 


HENRY MOWER RICE (1817-1894), for whom Rice county was named, 
as previously stated, was born in Vermont and came west in 1839. He tended a 
store at Fort Snelling for some years and then moved into the Prairie du Chien 
fur trade. He was instrumental in fixing a treaty with the Chippewas that 
opened up considerable amount of land for settlement and helped Henry Sib- 
ley and Franklin Steele put through the bill which made Minnesota a territory. 
Rice county was authorized by an act of the territorial legislature in 1853. 

The “Registry of Deeds” office was opened in 1854 in Mendota, the county 
seat of what was then known as Dakota county, which was organized in 1851, 
the territory then embracing the county of Rice. Late in 1855, when Dakota 
county was divided and Rice county was formed, the records pertaining to 
Rice county were transcribed and moved to Faribault, Minnesota. 

In August, 1855, John W. North having disposed of his interest in Faribault, 
selected the site of the present city of Northfield and on March 7, 1856, filed the 
plat in the office of the Register of Deeds in Rice county, at Faribault, the county 
seat, which then was an office a little over two months old. 
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A plat of Cannon City had been made almost as early as that of Faribault 
but the plat not having been formally surveyed, was not filed until November 
11, 1856. At that it was a town of sufficient force to give Faribault a lively race 
in the contest for the location of the County seat. 

The land office was moved from Winona to Faribault in January, 1857. The 
teams were eight days on the road with the documents. 

During the summer of 1857, a plank road was built between Faribault and 
Cannon City. The stage fare from Hastings to Faribault was $5, the amount 
F, W. Frink paid September 6, 1856. 

The first railroad built in Rice county was the Minnesota Central Railway 
Company, chartered in May, 1857 and in 1862 it became the Minnesota and 
Cedar Valley railroad. It reorganized in the winter of 1881-82 under the name 
of the Cannon Valley Railroad. Under the name of Minnesota Railway Com- 
pany, it reached Northfield in September, 1865 and finally Faribault in 1866 
and continued on to its southern connections and at last became absorbed in 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company. Various contending 
interests and arrangements by old established lines with each other, conspired 
to prevent construction of the line. 

The eastern portion of the county originally produced timber only along 
the streams. Through cultivation for shade, hedges, protection from the winds 
etc., timber increased over the area. The western half of the county was origin- 
ally covered with heavy timber except a few limited spaces, and formed a part 
of what was specifically called the “Big Woods.” Most of this timber region was 
cleared up rapidly, and fine houses were soon found in every township where 
previously the timber existed. 

A few of the native trees and shrubs which grew in the timber region were: 
basswood, birch, box-elder, cedar, cottonwood, elm, maple, pine, poplar, oak 
and spruce. Those which produced edible nuts or fruit were: walnut and but- 
ternut; red and black cherry, crab, plum, thorn apple; grape, gooseberry, black- 
berry, blue berry, currant, and raspberry. The food from most of them, in- 
cluding the maple sugar and maple syrup from the hard maple and box-elder 
sap, and the wild strawberry and cranberry, were and still are relished by the 
human race. 

In general the drainage in the county is toward the north and east, which 
fact indicates the relative elevations. The Chicago and Milwaukee railroad sur- 
vey (Minn. Div.) found the elevations of natural surface, where the railroad 
crosses the southern line of the county, to be over 1,050 feet above sea level. At 
Faribault depot it is 993 feet; at Dundas depot, 945 feet; and at Northfield 
depot, 905 feet. The entire western half and southeastern portions of the county 
have a higher elevation. 


THE VALLEYS OF THE CANNON AND STRAIGHT RIVERS 
(Extract from the editorial of the “Faribault Herald” 1858, by R. A. Mott) 


“The rich sandy loam of the valleys of the Cannon and Straight Rivers, yields 
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the most abundant crops in turn for little effort. The country is well watered by 
streams, and wells are easily dug which furnish abundance of pure water at a 
depth of from 12 to 30 feet. The depth of the soil varies from two to four feet 
and below is a yellowish loam and then from 6 to 10 feet is clay. Beet, ruta-baga 
and onion sown broadcast and harrowed in, yield enormously. Cranberries 
grow wild; there are groves of plums and wild berries, strawberries which easily 
can be cultivated. Crab apples, which make excellent sauce and pies are good 
baked, and make the very best of jelly, superior to any other and are to be had 
by the bushel for the picking. Gooseberries grow wild also and our streams are’ 
bordered with fine grapes and the Isabella and Catawba are ripened fifty miles 
north of us. 

“The thousands of acres of maple forest furnish us with sugar and syrup, 
equal to the best. The sugar cane was tried here last year and succeeded admir- 
ably. In fact every needful thing will grow here. Winter wheat and spring 
wheat is unsurpassed by any. 

“Game is abundant enough to pay for hunting. Our sharp-shooters get deer, 
and any one that can fire a gun can get plenty of prairie chickens with very 
little trouble. They are in large flocks through the fall and winter. Fish are so 
plentiful and so large that the whole truth would sound like a fish story. All 
through the winter anyone could go to our lakes, about four miles and get 
from forty to one hundred pounds a day. Pickerel are frequently caught weigh- 
ing from six to seventeen pounds each. There are a number of lakes, and all 
well stocked with the best of fish. In the spring and fall our lakes are covered 
with ducks and geese, and our woods during the season are alive with pigeons 
and partridges. Not much danger of starving. 

“From reports connected with the military service, Minnesota has the health- 
iest climate in the United States. The dryness of our atmosphere is especially 
favorable to persons inclined to lung complaints. The temperature of southern 
Minnesota as given by the army register, is the same as central New York State. 

“In 1853, Captain E. H. Cutts came to Minnesota and stopped awhile in Red 
Wing, and when he came to Faribault, saw and heard a scalp dance, where 
Turner’s mill now stands. The Dakotas had some Chippewa scalps and were 
skulking through the monotonous contortions of this sanguinary dance, accom- 
panied with the most blood curdling yells. 

“The Chippewas (Ud-jibewa), several hundred in number, occupied the 
present site of Main street of Faribault, and had among other things that the 
Dakotas (Sioux) did not, birch bark canoes, made exactly like those of the 
Penobscot Indians. The Sioux had dugouts for canoes. The Sioux were lighter 
in color than the Chippewas besides having other striking differences. 

“Mr. Hulett had a lot of oxen that got into the corn that was planted by the 
Indians. The Governor arrived after one ox was shot by the Indians and he 
settled the matter by the Indian’s payment of $125 with which he bought an- 
other yoke of oxen, and he had beef and a spare ox as a compensation for this 

outrage, the most serious that ever happened in the country.” 
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In the autumn of 1862, after the Sioux massacre, the people in Rice county 
were in a chronic state of apprehension. Indians were constantly passing in 
small bands, and while the days were passed with feeling of security, the nights 
were instinct with emotions of dread. Every unusual sound was transformed 
into indications of the approach of the blood-thirsty savage, and very many 
persons who had retired for the night had the most gloomy forebodings, and 
felt that it was extremely uncertain whether the light of another morning would 
ever dawn for them. 

Scouting parties were raised to scour the country for the lurking foe, and in 
one of these squads was a man by the name of Hobbs, who when a few miles 
out, concluded to fire off an old charge in his gun, and pointing to a cornfield 
discharged the piece, when there arose the most ear-piercing screams, and a 
woman made her appearance, bringing one foot in her hand and exclaiming 
that she had been shot, which proved to be the case, the shot having taken effect 
in the foot. Hobbs explained the nature of the accident and the woman who 
was just from England, was willing to forgive him, if “in another like time he 
would shoot in the (h)air.” But this state of affairs did not continue long, and 
to paraphrase a monotonous army report, “all was quiet on the Cannon.” 

In the fall of 1857, the year of the Spirit Lake massacre more than 100 miles 
away that scared Rice county settlers, a band of Sioux on a predatory expedition 
to the Chippewa region east of the Cannon River, camped near the village of 
Northfield. They soon moved on and crossed the river between Hastings and 
Red Wing and had a bloody fight with their enemies (Chippewa), securing 
several scalps. On their way back they again encamped, this time within the 
city limits in the northeastern part of the village (Northfield) and here, being 
so far away from the Chippewas that they had no fear of a surprise, a scalp dance 
was indulged in. Each scalp was put on a hoop and that attached to a pole 
about ten feet long, and around these, with spasmodic contortions and ear-split- 
ting yells and drummings, they danced, if such gyratory jumpings can be so 
called. 

Another Indian affair occurred in 1863, when the Little Crow band of In- 
dians were on the rampage about the country. A party of four of them left the 
main body west of Northfield and made their way hither on a horse stealing 
expedition. Crossing Mr. Daniel’s farm a half mile from town, and so on to 
Michael Kennery’s place and remaining concealed until night, took six horses 
and made off toward the woods, retracing their steps. A force was at once or- 
ganized in town and a hot pursuit started. The Indians finding themselves pur- 
sued kept dodging back and forth in the woods. At one point there is a cross 
road on the Dundas and Faribault road, leading into the timber and to the 
ford of the Cannon River, and at this point a guard was stationed, as the red 
skins might cross there. About eleven o'clock they came in sight, crossed the 
ford and pushed along slowly to the corners. There was a farm house near the 
ambush and as they passed, the farmer’s wife rushed out and screamed at the 
top of her voice, “Here they come! Shoot em! Shoot ’em!” This of course 
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alarmed the fellows (Indians) and they turned and recrossed the river. They 
were pursued for several days and were finally overtaken. The whole four were 
shot to death, the whites losing a single horse. 

This locality for a year or two, seemed to be on a regular thoroughfare for 
the Indians between the Mississippi River and some point on the Minnesota 
River, as hardly a day passed without seeing them in greater or less numbers. 
It was not uncommon for a woman, perhaps alone in the house to look up and 
see one of their “ugly mugs” flattened against the window pane, or for a man to 
stumble over them asleep in the barn. : 

At one time, Mrs. Martin, who lived where John Ames later lived, was 
badly frightened on seeing a large number of them, estimated as fifteen hun- 
dred, passing not far from her house. She was alone with a babe and two other 
children. She hastily wrapped up the little one, put it in a dripping pan, and 
tying a string to it, started with the improvised baby carriage and the other 
children for John S. Way’s place, a mile and a half distant. 

Rice county never experienced any of the horrors of Indian warfare, yet 
had a terrible fright in the winter of 1857, when news through some mysterious 
channel that the Indians had sacked and destroyed St. Peter, only forty miles 
away, and were in rapid march for Faribault. Gen. Shields was made com- 
mander-in-chief of all the forces in and around Faribault with headquarters at 
the head of the stairs in the old Faribault House. All of our young men who 
could be armed with shot-guns, rusty pistols, or anything having the appear- 
ance of fire arms, were posted on guard at all the principal thoroughfares leading 
into town and in front of the houses of the most timid and defenseless. 

The state of affairs lasted only that extreme cold night. The cause of the 
panic was afterward ascertained to be the Spirit Lake massacre, more than a 
hundred miles away, by Ink-pad-utah and his band of outlawed Sioux. 


INDIANS 
Rice County Historical Society Newspaper Clipping 
by Mrs. Harriet Shorrocks Johnson 


Polygamy was permitted among the Indians, but was not common. An In- 
dian, who had three wives was seen running from his lodge, evidently much 
excited. When asked if he were in trouble, he answered, “Too much squaw! 
Too much squaw!” 

Fondness for their children is a passion with them. Courteous of speech is 
a marked characteristic. It is an act of great rudeness to interrupt another, and 
the last words of every speech are, “I have done”. 

Miss Emma Longivie Winkley came with her family to Minnesota January 
2, 1856. She came, as did most of the settlers, by ox team, following the trail” 
down Seabury hill to a point that is now Division Street in Faribault. There 
they camped with the Indians all about them, and overhead hung the Indians 

dead in the trees, 10 to 12 feet high. When the bodies fell they were buried. 
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PLATE 26 


Tue JosepH CLuTe ResipENcE IN 1895 (See Biog.) 
This farm home in Bridgewater was built in 1881, near his two log houses. Mem- 
bers of the family shown (L to R): Joseph A. now of Faribault, Minn. (the others 
are deceased): Henry W..; Augusta, second wife of Joseph; John FE; and Joseph 
Clute, the pioneer. 

On Aug. 8, 1957, this house was wrecked by a Texas light plane in which the 
pilot, his wife and their two children were killed. Fred Schrader, 89, who had 
lived there with his son, Fred A., the present owner of the farm, was critically 

injured in the crash and died eleven days later. (See Biog. Part II.) 
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PLATE 27 
Tue Frep ScHraverR Farm Home 1n 1894 
Thiy brisk Hause in Bridgewater township was built in 1881 with the aid of 
Fred’s father, Henry, Sr. (L to R): The driver and Michael O’Donnell; a visitor; 
Mrs. O’Donnell, nee Mary Schrader; Mrs. Fred Schrader, nee Sophia Albers, 
with daughter, Hilda, in arms and son, Raymond, standing; Arthur Schrader 
and his father, Henry, Jr. (See Biog. Part II.) 
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PLATE 28 
THE Stmon Taytor Loc Houses in 1863 
Simon’s daughter, Lucy (Mrs. W. W. Haber) is shown on tree limb broken by 
a wind storm. 
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PLATE 29 


Simon Taytor’s Farm Home 1n 1887 
The veneered brick house was built in 1878 in Forest township near Simon’s log 
houses. Members of the family (L to R): Hieeace (Mrs. Sumner Drake); Lucy 
(Mrs. Wm. W. Haber); William; Mrs. Simon Taylor, nee Margaret Saunders; 
Simon; Thomas, known as Arthur; and Bateman. (See Biog. Part II.) 
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PLATE 30 
Tue Ernest J. Berc Farm Home 
This was the first brick house in Bridgewater township. It was built in 1880 
by Frederick W. Berg and sons Charles E and Ernest J. and is still occupied. (See 
Biog. Part II.) 
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PLATE 31 


Horsepower THRESHING IN 1886 
Among the ten threshers of Bridgewater township are: Herman Hohnhouse, 
driver of the horses; Herman Gronewald, standing on the grain separator; 
Ernest J. Berg, furtherest to the right on a grain sack; and Herman Hentzel. 
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PLATE 32 
ARCHIBALD Flour Mitt at Dunpas 1n_ 1879 
Copied from a crayon drawing by Mrs. Walter Jackson of Dundas, Minn. 
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PLATE 33 


Two oF NortHFIELp’s Eartiest Frame Houses 
The man with the beard is John Van Buskirk, the builder. His daughter, Olive, 
is the first lady (from left). The house to the right is now occupied by John’s 
granddaughter, Mrs. Victor E. Johnson, 
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There is an Indian burying ground on the south side of Cannon Lake, one by 
Seabury and another near St. James. 

The only frame house in the village was that of Alexander Faribault. The 
Sioux occupied the entire county with but very few white anywhere. Emma’s 
father took up his claim on Section 36 in Warsaw township. Here also the In- 
dians were everywhere. Often when the family came down in the morning 
they found Indians had come in and were asleep on the floor. 

They never refused the Indians food, nor shelter, not because of fear, but 
because of friendliness. 

The Winnebagoes from the agency at Mankato came often to trade with the 
posts at Faribault and commonly stopped overnight at the Winkley home. One 
Winnebago in particular, who had but one foot, came several times. He hopped 
about and made toys for the children and was very kind to Mrs. Winkley in 
many ways. 

The first school in Warsaw was on the northeast corner between the old 
Terryll farm and the John (Blue-Jay) Derham farm. The teacher in this school 
was a young lady from the East and she was very much afraid, as it was a com- 
mon thing to look up and see 10 or more Indians looking in at the window, but 
they would grunt and then go on. Later this young lady became the wife of 
Ezra Crandall of Owatonna. 

One time an Indian came to the house for food and hung his tomahawk on 
the wall as proof of friendliness, while he received the food. 

Miss Winkley knew Taopi, Good Thunder, and Wabasha well. She said 
she was with the Indians always, in school and later taught them. 


INDIAN MOUNDS 


At some period in the earth’s history, mankind in some form took up his 
abode in the area that is now Rice county. The first occupants of this vicinity 
as far as can be ascertained were the mound-builders, who were undoubtedly 
the ancestors of the Sioux or Dakotas (Sioux meaning enemy) and Iowa In- 
dians, it being well known that these two races are branches of the same family. 

The real mound-builder was a genuine Indian and not a member of some 
other race. The articles found in the mounds are the same in kind and make 
as those found on the nearby village site. 

In the township of Bridgewater, are 120 mounds. South of Dundas and at 
Thielbar’s place and land adjoining there are 54. The water courses and open 
valleys were the natural avenues for Indians to follow and the east side of Can- 
non River is fairly lined with mounds from Northfield to within a few miles of 
Faribault. 

FARIBAULT DEATH HOUSE 


When the Milwaukee Railroad was built about 1865, it was routed to run 
through the bluff in Mendota where Jean Saptiste Faribault had a vault con- 
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moe the bodies of relatives and near relatives. These bodies had to be re- 
moved. 

That winter sixty teams and sleighs removed the bodies and brought them 
to Faribault, Minnesota, where Alexander Faribault (son of Jean Baptiste) 
had a temporary vault excavated to hold the bodies until spring, for burial in the 
ground he donated for a cemetery, now known as Calvary Cemetery. 

Over eighty bodies were buried in that plot. 


Before the whites came in contact with the natives, the latter dressed in the’ 
skins of animals which they killed for food, such as, buffalo, wolf, elk, deer, 
beaver, otter, as well as the small fur bearing animals, which they trapped on 
lakes and streams. In later years as the settlements of the white race approached 
their borders, they exchanged these peltries and furs for blankets, cloth, and 
other articles of necessity or ornament. The Sioux of the plains, and indeed, to 
this day some of the Sisseton tribes, dress in skins. Even among those who are 
now called “civilized” the style of costume is often unique. It is no picture of 
imagination to portray to the reader a “stalward Indian” in breech-cloth and 
leggings, with a calico shirt, all “fluttering in the wind,” and his head sur- 
mounted with a stove-pipe hat of the most surprising altitude, carrying in his 
hand a pipe of exquisite workmanship, on a stem not unlike a cane, sported as 
an ornament by some city dandy. His appearance is somewhat varied, as the 
seasons come and go. He may be seen in the summer or in winter dressed in 
heavy cloth of coarse fabric, often turned “inside out” with all his civilized 
and savage toggery from head to foot. 


How the Indians lived a century or more ago, what else they ate, how they 
cooked their food, how they made their clothes, how they fashioned their hunt- 
ing weapons and their fishing tackle, how they formed their residences, and in 
short, how they kept themselves and their children from perishing from off the 
face of the earth during those hard Minnesota winters with the thermometers 
30 or more degrees below zero, and blockading snows all around, is indeed a 
conundrum difficult to solve. Time and space does not permit the author to 
delve into these problems outside of a few facts. 

There are about 20 beautiful lakes in the western half of Rice county, rang- 
ing from one to 10 square miles in area, and varying from 10 to 50 feet deep. 
These lakes abound in various kinds of fish, an important food of Indians. The 
shallow lakes further north supplied them with wild rice which they harvested 
from their canoes. Wild animals and other game were numerous. 

La Hontan, a French Gascon by birth, claimed to have ascended a river for 
60 days and called it, Long River. Jean Nicollet, the first white trader in Wiscon- 
sin and employed by the United States to explore the Upper Mississippi River, 
reported that the details which La Hontan gave of the Long River coincided 
remarkably with that of the Cannon River, At a feast of one of the Indian na- 
tions, in 1688, La Hontan described the food served him as follows: 
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“They commenced by placing four dishes before us. The first consisted of 
two white fish simply boiled in water. The second was chopped meats with the 
boiled tongue of a bear. The third was a beaver’s tail, roasted. They made me 
drink of a syrup mixed with water and made out of the maple tree sap. The 
feast lasted two hours.” 

A fleet of canoes carrying fur pelts to the fur-trading post at Mendota, south 
of St. Paul, included those of mink, martin, badger, skunk, fox, wolf and beaver. 


RELIGION 


Religion was given first place in the lives of the pioneers in Rice county, 
Minnesota, as is attested by the fact that the first religious service was held in 
1854, while the beginning of the county, as such, dates from 1855. Records reveal 
that on Sunday afternoon in August, 1854, the Reverand Timothy R. Cressey, 
Baptist missionary from Ohio, conducted a service for a group of Northfield 
pioneers in an unfinished log house of Alexander Stewart. Earlier that day he 
had conducted a service at the Edmund Larkin home on section 24, in Bridge- 
water township. 

The history of the beginning and development of Christian churches in the 
country, is closely interwoven with the history of the county itself. The early 
beginning of religious services in Northfield, resulted in an organized church in 
1855. That same year witnessed the first religious services and church organi- 
zation in Dundas, and Richland, Walcott, Wheatland, Erin and Morristown 
Townships. Other church organizations followed in 1856 and 1857, and con- 
tinued as the population of the county grew and as more pioneers settled in the 
area. 

The early days of the churches in newly settled territory, were filled with 
hardships, and the fact that they were able to exist, may be attributed to the 
self sacrificing devotion of their early leaders, many of whom are among the 
pioneers whose biographies appear in this book. These pioneer leaders of the 
churches in Rice county also gave much credit for their early progress, to the 
invaluable aid received from friends in the East. 

Here is a story of the beginning of one of the early churches: 

Rey. John Hoover, with his wife and three children, and his son-in-law, 
William Neel, came from Ohio, and arrived in Cannon City township in April, 
1855. He purchased a farm of a man named Carr in section ro and 11, and who 
was living in a little pole shanty, one half of which constituted his stable and the 
other half his dwelling. Mr. Hoover moved on the place and erected a log house, 
which he covered with a roof of four thicknesses of shakes, thinking that would 
surely keep out the rain. The second night after this was put up, there came 
a frightful storm, which they found to be as severe in the house as out of doors. 
To save his library (Bible and other books), he placed it under the bed. In 
“spite of this precaution the rain soaked through the bed and almost ruined his 


books. 
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In that spring of 1855, the first death in this township was that of Mrs. 
Warren, mother of Mrs. John Pratt, in the southern part of the township. A coffin 
was made in the shade of a large tree, by Mr. M. N. Pond, from the boards of a 
wagon, and was stained with a red wood cane. Rey. J. Hoover preached the 
funeral discourse. Her remains are now at rest in the Prairieville, Minn., 
cemetery. 

During the summer of the same year, Rev. Hoover posted up notice that he 
would hold religious services on the shore of Crystal Lake, which is near Can- 
non City, Minn. He, a Methodist Protestant, inaugurated those services. Seats 
were made of logs and spread over the ground here and there. Many attended 
and further meetings were held, at which he officiated, and a Sunday school was 
organized, which continued in force. 

Shakes, then, as now, were cleaved from cedar blocks, varying in length from 
20 to 30 inches, by means of a tool called a froh which was driven into the grain 
of the block by a heavy maul. These shakes were the width of the cedar block as 
they were cleaved. 

A Petunia SERMON 


By Rev. John W. Holland D.D. 


Some may need the filtered sunlight of tinted windows to allure their hearts 
Godward, others love the gorgeous rites of organized worship. Some long for 
temples vast, which stun the senses into reverence and the mind into obedience. 
The religion which catches hold of God, and reaches out to every man, woman 
and child, is the unselfish desire to help. 


THE Turee GIFTS 


FAITH is the germ and seed 

Of intent, act and thought, 

Which goes before—the soul doth feed 
By it noble things are wrought. 


HOPE is a window shining clear 
Giving vistas of beauty rare, 

It keeps the heart from nameless fear, 
And shows horizons wondrous fair. 


LOVE is from God on high 
’Tis gentle, strong, patient, true 
It reaches unto the very sky, 
So holy, tender and joyous too. 


FAITH, HOPE and LOVE—a wise design 
Are given our being to refine 

To be more like the Master, day by day, 

To cheer and aid our neighbor on his way. 
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Three noble gifts have come to man, 

They are part of God’s great plan. 

Sweet trilogy of gifts come from above 

FAITH and HOPE—but greatest of all is LOVE. 


Rev. Davp B. AcHTERKIRCH (See Biog., Part Two) 


Balaton, Minnesota 


HomestTEAD Exemption Act 
Newspaper Clipping 
Historical Society of Rice County 


“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota; 

Sec. 8 No property hereinafter mentioned or represented shall be liable to attach- 
ment, execution or sale or any final process issued from any court in this 
State: 

First, The Family Bible. 

Second, Family Pictures and school books or library and musical instruments 

for use of family. 

Third, A seat or pew in any eine or place of public worship. 

Fourth, A lot in any burial ground. 

Fifth, All wearing apparel of the debtor and his family, all beds, bedsteads and 
bedding, kept and used by the debtor and his family; all stoves, cooking 
utensils and all other household furniture not herein enumerated, not ex- 
ceeding five hundred dollars in value. 

Sixth, Three cows, ten swine, one yoke of oxen and one horse; or in lieu of one 
yoke of oxen and a horse, a span of horses or mules; twenty sheep and the 
wool from the same, either in the raw material or manufactured into yarn or 
cloth; the necessary food for all the stock mentioned for one year’s support; 
also one wagon, cart or dray, one sleigh, two plows, one drag, and other 
farming utensils. 

Geo. Braptey, Speaker of the H. of R. 

Approved August 12th, 1858. Wo. Ho tcomsg, Pres’t of Senate 


- H.H. Srerey, Governor” 


Op SETTLERS’ ASSOCIATION 


On the 4th of February, 1874, an “Old Settler’s Association” was organized in 
Fairbault, Minn. Annual reunions followed and early incidents recited were 
most iriteresting and valuable in a historical point of view. From the publica- 
tions of these statements much reliable material for this book has been obtained; 
the statements and anecdotes of the pioneers are given substantially as they fell 
from their lips, and it is remarked that the discrepancies, which always exist in 
such cases, are so slight. 
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This club met in Northfield, Jan. 26, 1876, with the usual variety of exercises. 
Mr. H. Scriver, the Mayor, delivered an address full of wit, humor, and his own 
experiences since June, 1856, when he came to Minnesota (then Territory) and 
to Northfield. Quoting him, in part: 

“T came riding in a stage to Northfield from Hastings, Minn. As the prairies 
spread out before us in their living green, dotted with the wild rose and other 
flowers, was it any wonder that the heart of the traveler from the barren hills 
of the East or the wilds of Canada, should leap for joy within him, and that he 
should feel that this is indeed a goodly land ?—The school section was furnish- 

ing wood and logs for the general public. The latter (the logs I mean) were 
sawed up at the old mill, standing where now stands the west side grist-mill. Mr. 
North’s house, the most complete in the village, was a board house battened and 
lined with cotton cloth, in which he and his family had spent the winter, stand- 
ing about where Mr. Cross’ shoe store stands and is now the building occupied 
by Mr. Bivins opposite the Lyceum on Fourth street. Under the shadow of the 
grist mill, John Way and I threw out black bass with a spear as fast as we could 
handle them. 

“You remember the remarkable summer of ’56, and for that matter every 
season is remarkable. The frequent and terrible thunder showers; how it seemed 
every night almost as though all nature was about to collapse. How the lightning 
played and the thunder roared and crackled, and the morning would open clear 
and beautiful and nature with her face washed would smile again. 

“The first religious service that I attended was in old Mr. Drake’s house, two 
miles south, Dr. Scofield officiating. When the schoolhouse on the east side of 
the village was enclosed, services were held there, and the good people came in 
to attend, drawn by the sure-footed slow locomotion of ox teams. 

“The debating society grew, a reading room was formed, and the upper por- 
tion of Skinner’s store occupied, till the present Lyceum building and library 
was built. The long winter evenings were spent in debate, music, readings, origi- 
nal papers, etc. Money and girls, two prime necessities of life, were scarce. Even a 
counterfeit bill was a prize to some. 

“Tt is I suppose beyond contradiction that in the winter of ’56 it did not thaw 
on the south side of the house for three months. An Irishman, looking at the 
thermometer, said, ‘I have often wondered how a little thing loik that should 
make it so cault in the winther and so warrum in the summer.’ Mr. Jenkins 
had a boarder who froze his toes while asleep in bed with his feet near a 
window, and there was quite a disturbance among the boarders in consequence 
of the smell of gargling oil used in healing the injured members. 

“A more turbulent, roystering, good natured, and withal complaining, whin- 
ing crew, would be difficult to get together than were those boarding at the two 
hotels during those winters. Scant fare and tough beef were disguised blessings 
to stir.their sluggish blood and keep things lively. But woe to the poor traveler 
who happened along. What their ingenuity could not devise to annoy each other 
was visited upon him. While his attention would be attracted by some one at 
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his side at the dinner table, his pie or cake, or any little delicacy, was fast dis- 
appearing down the capacious maw of a conspirator at the other side. Overcoat 
pockets were visited and bottles, ‘contents not noted’, was sure to be confiscated 
for the public good. 

“Ingenious devices were used to distract the attention of the merchants, 
while a dip into the candy-box or nut barrel was made. Nails were driven into 
the ends of sticks by which a bunch of raisins could be quietly ‘hooked’. You 
see to what straits for employment and amusement many were driven. 

“In those halcyon days when steamboats and trains were crowded it was 
once my good fortune to obtain a room in company with a very corpulent 
German. Retiring first, I took the lower berth.and was soon fast asleep. I did 
not awaken when he entered but soon did so, from the crash and the smothering 
affects of the upper berth upon me, while the frantic struggles and the great 
weight of my German friend soon made me aware of what had happened. He 
soon rolled off, however, and as soon as he could get the mattress off, my ears 
were greeted with the exclamation and question, ‘Mine Cot! Mine Cot! ish you 
kilt?’ Soon assuring him I was safe, it no doubt took a great load off his mind, 
as he did off my stomach.” The Association met in the Lyceum building in 
Northfield on February 16, 1882. The usual annual program was carried on 
and speeches were made. 

At the Old Settler’s re-union in 1875, the Hon. Henry M. Rice was present 
and delivered an admirable address, full of Historical anecdotes like the follow- 
ing: “In 1844, General Sumner who had command at Ft. Atkinson, Iowa, got 
up an expedition to Minnesota and invited Mr. Rice to accompany the party. 
They had no wagons along, but only pack mules to carry provisions. One day 
Gen. Sumner allowed Mr. Rice and Mr. Faribault to leave the company and 
hunt buffalo. They soon spotted a fine animal and at once gave chase. A shot 
wounded him and he became furious and reversed the order of things, the pur- 
suers becoming the pursued. Mr. Rice was thrown from his horse and be began 
to realize how rapidly his earthly career was drawing to a close when Mr. 
Faribault, who was a most excellent marksman, brought down the infuriated 
brute.” 


In 1855, the population at Rice county was between 1,500 and 2,000; in 
1860, it was 7,543; in 1870, it was 16,083; and in 1880, it was 22,480. The number 
of votes cast in 1855 was 384. 

Crop statistics taken from the U. S. census reports of 1880 for Rice county 
showed that wheat, oats, corn and barley were the four principal cereals; 947 
acres of potatoes averaged about 97 bushels per acre; beans, 21.37 bushels per 
acre; 2,406 bushels of apples from nearly 7,000 trees; 3,502 pounds of honey 
from 583 hives of bees; about 40,000 gallons of syrup from 312 acres of sugar 
cane; 4,650 pounds of maple sugar and 1,749 gallons of maple syrup were made; 
from 5,505 cows, 350,855 pounds of butter was produced; from 7,278 sheep, 
30,605 pounds of wool; and 945 pounds tobacco crop. There were 7,570 horses 
in the county. In 1881, there were 1,867 farms. 
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Early day prices per pound at the trading post at Sandy Lake in 1807, north 
of the city of Minneapolis, as found in Pike’s Journal, were: flour $.50; salt 
$1.00; pork $.80; sugar $.50; and tea $4.50. Wild oats was purchased in great 
quantities from the Indians, at about $1.50 per bushel. 


First Born 1n Eaco Townsuip oF Rice County 
All of White Race 


Township Name Date Born 
Bide water 6 foi coseoe Bruce Larkin 1855 
CORTE EGIL knee wie Lake aan 
Nghe, (a be ge nae eRe Sarah Healy (Mrs. John Dudley), Latter part of 1855 
|e <A ee ar (Norwegian girl born in covered wagon), 

Fall of 1855 
PARYEISEGWTS <4 3.05.3 20 Xs Ellie Story Aug. 21, 1855 
Northfield ..... ERAT, James Stewart June 16, 1854 
BAG an edie. oon Halver Austin Jan. 14, 1856 
Spereisvelle: fk os oc John Hunt July 28, 1856 
CIO's Oak Aes Senne ne Laura Dorrance Feb. 3, 1855 
Wy rsa Mel or clk ioe Sine ae William Blackborn Nov. 24, 1854 
Ue a ae er John McGurie Mar. 18, 1857 
Niesteeere ets, «2c ee Elizabeth Krik Oct., 1855 
Pearle hace ee Edward H. Lambert June 10, 1854 
ig ol 1 Ea a a Caroline Blank Oct. 2, 1854 
City of Faribault ........ Emma Hulett (Mrs. Miller) 
City of Northfield ....... James Stewart June 16, 1854 


As to the population of the cities of Minnesota, Faribault was the seventh 
and Northfield was the 18th according to the U. S. census of 1880. Rice county 
was the seventh in population. 

In 1881, there were in Rice county 208 marriages, 14 divorces and 122 who 
became naturalized. Of the latter there were 62 Scandinavians; 27 Germans, 
Prussians, Bohemians and Poles; 26 English and Scotch (no Irish); and seven 
other nationalities. 

There were in 1880, one Chinaman, one Japanese and 53 Indians and half- 
breeds in Rice county. 


CoMPARISON SHOWING GROWTH IN POPULATION 


. 1850 1860 1880 1890 
Rice County None 7,543 22,480 23,968 
_ Minnesota 6,077 172,023 780,773 1,310,283 
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Pusuic ScHoots in Rice County 


In 1857, the 11 school districts in Rice county had a total of 664 scholars 
enrolled; in 1859, 40 of the 54 districts who reported, had a total of 2,046 
scholars. 

An extract from the County Superintendent’s report for the year 1880: “The 
number and type of school houses in Rice county were: 76 Frame; 19 Brick; 
6 Stone; and 9 Log. The number of scholars in the cities and villages were: 
Faribault, 1,067; Northfield, 544; Dundas, 197; Morristown, 176; Shieldsville, 
81; and East Prairieville, 76.” 

“There were three graded schools in the county, one in each of the following 
places:” 


Teacher’s 
Scholars Average Cost of 
Enrolled Mo. Salary Building Apparatus 
Faribault 1,084 $41.11 $45,000 $500 
Northfield 594 40.50 30,000 75 
Dundas 204 36.80 5,000 50 


“The salary of the Superintendent in Faribault was $1,500. The total amount 
paid for teachers in the county during the year ending August 31, 1881 was 
$32,385.27. Schools were kept from nine to nine and one half months in the 
year.” The rural teachers’ salary averaged $20 per month. 

Historically speaking, there was an unavoidable sameness in the school 
districts of pioneer days. In fact, the history of one district was, with the excep- 
tion of minor points, almost a synonym of all others. Descriptions of several 
schools have been made elsewhere in this book. 


Rurat ScHoot District No. 97 
Forest Township, Rice county 


This district was formed by the County Commissioners in March, 1869, 
and the first meeting was held at the house of Robert N. Smith, on March 27, 
of that year, the district being substantially organized by the election of A. 
Gillander, Director; Robert N. Smith, Treasurer; and Simon Taylor, Clerk. 
A schoolhouse was built in the southeastern part of section 12, in 1870, at the 
cost of $385, the size of which was 20 by 26 feet and 12 foot posts. Miss Belle 
Van Emmons was the first teacher, with ten scholars in attendance. The attend- 
ance in 1882, was 15 pupils. 

Also in 1882, there were six frame and one brick schoolhouses in the town- 
ship employing one teacher in each. The schools averaged 45 scholars, making a 
total of about 315 in the township. The total value of school property was about 


$5,000. In 1881, the township received $1,065 from the school appropriation 
fund. 
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To accommodate children who lived several miles from the schools, some 
parents built small barns near the school buildings to shelter the horses used in 
transportation. During winter months, the weather was often severe, with deep 
snow drifts, which had to be hand-shoveled off the road. The temperature 
ranged from freezing to far below zero, with now and then a blizzard. Often 
there were frosted cheeks, fingers or toes, if pupils ventured to walk to school 
or even when they rode. During the recess and noon periods, when weather 
permitted, the children ran to the piles of cord wood (used for fuel in the heat- 
ers), peeled off the mucilaginous inner bark of the slippery elm wood, hid it’ 
in their pockets or school desks and slyly chewed on it during school hours. 


OxeEN oF RicE County 


The last yoke of oxen in Forest township was owned by Mike Gillens. He 
worked them hard at farm labor, on the road and during grain threshing time. 
One of the oxen had the misfortune of falling into an unused well but was 
rescued by neighbors. 

Another yoke of oxen, the last in Bridgewater township was owned by 
William Schrader, who lived on the Henry Albers homestead later owned by 
Miss Louise, a daughter. These oxen were very thin but after he sold them, they 
were fattened for beef which was said to be very tender. The late Fred Schrader 
of Northfield, Minnesota told this as authentic. 

Stewart Humphrey, of Forest township, lived near Circle Lake, west of 
Millersburg. In 1915, he still was using his yoke of oxen for commercial and 
road purposes. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Townships of Rice County 


(Alphabetically Arranged) 


BrRIDGEWATER TOWNSHIP 


Emigrants, arriving in Bridgewater township of Rice county, were greatly 
impressed by the beautiful scenery, excellent farming land, and the unsurpassed 
advantages of the Cannon River Valley. The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad and the Cannon River cross the township from a southwesterly direc- 
tion. It embraces 40 sections, in all 25,600 acres and is the second township in 
size in the county. , 

The township is well watered by numerous streams, among them are Heath 
Creek and Spring Creek. 

Several lakes nestle among the hills, among which are Macklewain, Spring, 
Albers and Hart. The surface is mostly timber land interspersed with spots of 
prairie which have been converted into the most valuable farming land in the 
county. Springs are not uncommon in the town. 

One peculiar physical feature is what is known as “Hogs Back”, a narrow 
ridge, composed of sand and coarse gravel, 20 to 4o feet high and 100 feet 
through the base, extending a mile or more from section 21. We presume at 
some ancient date a flood of water piled up the mound and then receded. 

Hearing considerable about the Cannon River Valley, a “land flowing with 
milk and honey”, Albon and John Hoyt, two brothers, in the fall of 1852, were 
the first to settle in Bridgewater township. As Mr. A. Hoyt said that “Although 
one upon the land at this time was ‘monarch of all he surveyed,’ it was a more 
difficult matter to select farms than would be imagined. The country was beau- 
tiful and impressive! I could gaze all about me, on the beautiful hills covered 
with a mass of green verdure swaying in the gentle breeze, that dipped silently 
down to the level of the many trickling streams and say, ‘Here is the place of 
my choice’; but upon gazing to the right or left I saw another that lured me 
on by its fascinating beauty. And I followed! The mania had seized me and 
before I knew it I was on the Mississippi.” 

They remained there until March 10, 1853, when they returned to Cannon 
River Valley to stay. They brought with them a couple barrels of flour, 200 
pounds of sugar, axes, etc. A man, by the name of Irish, brought them in by 
team and the greater portion of the distance they were obliged to cut their way 
through the timber. They camped at Cannon City then. Albon Hoyt finally 
took a claim on section 11 in Bridgewater; John, his brother, took a place west 
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of him, adjoining the site of Dundas village, and Irish made up his mind to 
secure the townsite of Dundas, which he did. 

After John and Albon put up the sides of their log cabin, 12 by 14 feet, Albon 
and Irish left to attend their improvements on the shores of the Mississippi 
River. Before John could roof his cabin, a snow storm came up and having no 
means to start a fire, the cold and wet snow made him very ill with a fever 
and ague. Some Indians discovered him in a delirious condition and thought 
he was drunk, saying, “Minnewa kon seetya do,” (whiskey bad very). They 
went into camp near by and soon learned that he was not drunk but very sick. 
They said, “Puck-a-chee Habo tee pee,” which means (go to Faribault’s home). 
After a time they did take him to Faribault where he stayed at Bush’s house 
until he recovered. The “medicine man” made a potion which worked a speedy 
cure. 

After the cabin was finished (with the help of a Mr. Clossen whom he met 
in Faribault, and who moved in with John, Albon, Irish and a man named 
Bliss), Albon and Irish returned in June to make improvements. Albon planted 
two acres of potatoes etc. by just raising the sod and putting the germ under- 
neath. He did not touch or cultivate them until harvest. 

In September, 1853, Albon and John returned from harvesting their Missis- 
sippi crops and found Mahlon Lockwood, his wife and children located just 
south of Dundas near the Archibald farm, with a cow and a yoke of oxen. The 
Hoyt brothers helped him build a substantial log house because the little board 
shanty, he had built with material he had brought with him, would not be 
enough protection for the coming long dreary and bitterly cold months that 
followed. 

Some settlers said they hauled rails for fuel when their faces were actually 
coated with a veil of ice and their fingers frozen stiff. 

The Indians were plenty in the neighborhood and the timber abounded with 
all kinds of game; deer, elk and bear were the main articles of food. The settlers 
made many fast and useful friends among the Indians, all of them, having 
learned their lingo, were almost as much at home among them as though they 
were whites. They were not troublesome in regard to thieving if treated well. 

Northfield and vicinity had received a number of settlers and the entire 
settlement north of Faribault was known as “Alexandria” named after Jona- 
than Alexander, who was a pioneer near Northfield. 


History oF Dunpas, MINNESOTA 


Dundas was founded by John E. and Edward T. Archibald, who came 
from Dundas, Ontario, Canada, in 1874. 

This is the only village in the township of Bridgewater and is the third in 
size and importance in the county. Northfield is second and Faribault first. 
Dundas is situated on the Cannon River which in pioneer years furnished one 
of the most valuable water-powers in the State. The Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railroad, built here in 1865, from Milwaukee, Wisconsin, connects the 
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village with the outside world, especially eastern markets. Now many traces of 
the primitive are obliterated; in place of the tall prairie grass and tangled under- 
brush, we behold the rich waving fields of golden grain. In place of the dusky 
warriors’ cabins are the elegent and substantial dwellings and the “iron horse,” 
swifter than the nimble deer, treads the pathway, the trail of the red man. 

The immediate surroundings of the village in 1882, were timber lands, but 
within a mile from the limits you emerge from the timber and before you lay 
one of the richest prairie and farming lands in the State of Minnesota; dotted 
with well built and costly farm houses, indicating the thrift and prosperity of 
the farmers from which Dundas receives its support. A majority of the business 
houses and the Dundas mills were on the west side of the river, while the old 
stone mill and the cooper shops were on the island which separates the river 
at this point and which is connected with the mainland by substantial iron 
bridges (now concrete) spanning the divided river. 

The land, where Dundas now stands, was pre-empted in 1852, by a Mr. 
Irish who broke a few acres and then left. H. M. Matteson came in the spring 
of 1855, and jumped the claim, paid Irish for his improvements and com- 
menced to get out timber for a mill. In June, 1857, J. S. and George N. Archi- 
bald arrived and purchased of Mr. Matteson, the townsite and at once laid out 
the town. They bought a total of 740 acres. They at once threw a stone dam 
across the river which secured a three foot head of water and built a grist-mill 
using timber prepared by the first saw-mill 80 rods above, run by water power, 
that had been built in the fall of 1856, by a Mr. Veeley. The mill contained four 
run of stones and was, at that time, considered the best mill in the State. The 
stone dam was washed out in 1866 but was rebuilt in 1867. It was two stories 
high with a stone basement and stood on the island opposite the 1870 fine mills, 
of five stories high, which when remodeled in 1879, had 35 sets of rollers and 2 
burrs, run by water power and a 150 horsepower steam engine. The walls of 
the engine house still stand (1958). There was a capacity of 500 barrels of flour 
a day and it was shipped by rail. Flour made by the old mill was taken to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis by horse team and won the reputation of being the best 
flour in the State. 

J. S. Archibald donated $25,000 toward the Episcopal church of Dundas. He 
died in 1875. 

In 1881, Cyril Archibald, of Canada became a member of E. T. Archibald 
Co., proprietors of the Dundas Flouring Mills, which was a well known 

rm. 


C. C. Stetson from Philadelphia, came in July, 1854, on his way to California, 
but as he neared the Cannon valley, he heard so much of its beautiful scenery, 
its excellent farming land and the unsurpassed advantages of the country, he 
determined to secure a farm, which he did on section twenty-four. He came in 
company with Morris B. Stiles with a team they had bought in St. Paul. Stiles 
took a claim adjoining Stetson on section twenty-four, this section being on 
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what was then known as the Indian trail, a north and south stage line from 
Fort Snelling to Faribault; and a short time after their arrival the Hasting 
stages passed through their farms; this being an east and west line. The former 
of these received its name of “Indian Trail” from the number of Indians that 
were constantly passing over it, to and from the agency at Fort Snelling, and 
after the agency was removed from there, this was the established treadway of 
the Indians in visiting one another, until the Sioux outbreak in 1862, since 
which time they have almost entirely disappeared from this as well as most of 
the towns in the county. This road 1s now the county road through the eastern 
part of Bridgewater, having been straightened considerably. 

Stetson and Stiles put up a log shanty and commenced keeping “batch”, 
the former of the two earning a wide reputation as a “cookist”, as the drivers 
called him. They were not troubled with Indians, except as beggers, and 
although they would not “steal for the sake of stealing”, as is claimed by some, 
victuals and anything like liquor for medicinal purposes had to be carefully 
guarded or locked up. 

C. C. Stetson had several cows and made excellent butter ee he used to 
treat his visitors with, and on one occasion left the house unlocked, with his 
milk pans arrayed in order about the pantry. His pans had been leaking and he 
had driven pine plugs into the holes to remedy it. During his absence somebody 
called at the house and pulled out the plugs, and upon his return he found his 
floor bathed in milk and he was so much butter behind. 

Mr. Stetson also started a blacksmith shop soon after he got here, which 
was the first shop in this part of the country and did a good business shoeing 
horses on the stage lines. In 1882, the shop was still in full blast at his farm on 
section 24. 

In June, 1854, the eastern part of Bridgewater township received its first 
settlers in the persons of the three Drake brothers, Charles B., Joseph R. and 
A. W. and Job Chester. Daniel Bundy came about the same time, all locating 
in school district number two. The school house put up here in 1856, was the 
first in the County. It was about 20 by 30 feet. After it was burned, a brick 
building was erected at a cost of $1,700. This was the best district schoolhouse in 
the township, being heated with a furnace and furnished with the latest 
improvements. It was known as the Drake Schoolhouse. 

Edmund Larkin was one of the arrivals in 1854, in section 24. 

In 1855, settlement commenced very rapidly and in June and July, one 
could look in any direction and see the white-winged prairie schooners. Many 
came and found temporary homes, who, in the hard times that followed, sold 
for little or nothing and left the country. 

J. S. and George Archibald arrived in June, 1855, and platted Dundas besides 
building the mills. 

The year, 1855, yielded the most beautiful harvest to the pioneers of Bridge- 
water of any year before. Wheat yielded from 40 to 45 bushels per acre and the 
average price received was $1.50 per bushel. 
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The first born in Bridgewater township was Bruce Larkin, son of Edmund 
and Jane Larkin in the spring of 1855, in section 24, where they arrived in 1854. 
There was no physician nor even a woman to assist the mother. The first 
death was Bruce’s brother, Jesse, in 1854 (a child). 

The first Methodist Religious services were held in Edmund Larkin’s house 
two and one fourth miles southwest of Dundas in 1855, and in J. R Drake’s 
private house, with an audience of about 30 persons. 

One day in the spring of 1855, a number of emigrant wagons passed 
Edmund Larkin’s house while his stock was grazing in the hollow near C. C. 
Stetson’s cabin. Larkin, after about three hours, didn’t see his cattle so became 
frantic and rushed down to Stetson’s and without stopping to explain, took 
one of the horses, the only ones in the neighborhood, and started in hot pursuit 
of the covered wagons. He rushed on, goading the horse almost to death and 
finally, at night, overtook them and found they had seen nothing of his cattle. 
He had been on a wild goose chase from his home to near St. Paul, and after 
camping out of doors that night, the following day he made his appearance at 
his home with his arm over the horse’s withers, limping in a most singular and 
pitiful gait. Here he found his cattle quietly grazing within a few rods of where 
he got the horse. To pay for his folly he carried a pillow to sit on, for several 
weeks, and felt that another trip like that would necessitate buckling a strap 
around his waist to keep him from splitting in two, as it was said the ride made 
his legs an inch or so longer, but we will not vouch for that. 


In 1858, the Dundas Post-office was established and Herman Jenkins was 
first appointed to handle the mails. He was called the-traveling Post-master, 
because he would go to Northfield, get the mail, and then deliver it to the 
~ few inhabitants in the place. In 1859, the people of Northfield raised a bonus 
and secured a daily stage mail on the line from Northfield to Faribault. This 
was continued until the railroad, later known as the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul was constructed through the place in 1865. 


The first school in Dundas was taught in 1858, in a building erected for a 
meat market, 15 pupils attending the organized district No. 4. 

On May 30, 1865, the clerk wrote a letter to the County Superintendent 
stating, “If a teacher is not secured for the summer term, our 30 or 40 children 
must run wild until fall.” 

$4,000 in bonds was voted in 1868 to erect a school building on the site of 
Maple Grove in the village. In 1869, W. C. Cleland took the contract and 
finished one-half the building at a cost, of about $5,000 and later completed . 
the building making the total cost $7,000. Three teachers were employed with 
attendance of about 250 pupils. 

The population of Dundas when it was chartered in 1870, was about 500. 
By 1880, it was about 1,000. 
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German Lutheran 


Cannon City TownsHIP 

Cannon City township is the smallest in Rice county. The city of Faribault’ 
takes 3,200 acres from its southwest corner. The entire western portion was 
originally covered with timber. The rich farming land east of the Cannon River 
timber is a rolling prairie called East Prairie. Little Prairie is a small prairie in 
section 4. There was an abundance of limestone, used for building purposes, in 
various localities in the western part of the township and there were also several 
stone quarries. Prairie Creek rises in section 23 and hastens its way to Northfield 
township from whence it enters Goodhue county. The Cannon River traverses 
the western part of the township. Crystal Lake is on the north side of the town, 
Cannon City, and is the only lake of note. 

Among the first settlers in the township, in 1854, were: John Corsett, Wil- 
liam N. Owens and family, M. N. Pond and wife, Prof. Ide and family, Oliver 
Tripp, W. L. Herriman, John Thompson, M. C. Sweat, E. B. Orcutt, Joseph 
Covert; Calem Closson and his four sons, J. Clark, Joseph, Amasa and Schuyler; 
and John Dungay, who probably was the first to make a wagon in Rice county. 

In 1855, the following settlers arrived: Roswell Bryant and family, George 
Douglas, Rev. John Hoover and family, William Neel (See Biog. Part II), 
H. C. Tripp, G. A. Turner and others. 

John Corsett of Ohio and one of the first settlers, arrived in the township in 
the spring of 1854. He built a little shanty on section 35 and covered it with 
what he called “shakes” or clapboards. To William N. Owens, he sold 20 tons 
of hay and his claim in section 35, and included the doorless and floorless shanty 
for a total of $250. Mr. Owens soon made a slippery elm floor and a slab door. 
But after hearing his children in the night crying, “Ma, Ma, it’s snowing in my 
face!”, he cut sod and packed it in layers on the roof of the house. When spring 
came, the drenching rain washed crevices through the sod, so great haste was 
required in shoveling it off the roof to prevent the shanty from being trans- 
formed into a mudhole. 

William N. Owens, a native of New York, who arrived on section 35, on 
October 1, 1854, was the first to turn sod for agricultural purposes in the town- 
ship. He harvested oats and wheat from two acres, using an old fashioned hand 
fan with which to clean the grain. The Indians passing on the old “Indian 
Trail” from Red Wood county, Minnesota to Wabasha on the Mississippi River, 
became a nuisance by striking their tepees directly in front of his house in a 
little grove there. While they were gone, Mr. Owens and his son felled every 
tree and turned over the sod so when the Indians returned they had to seek shel- 
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PLATE 35 
Tue Present “Stuart Hore.” at NortHrieLp 
The building was known as Archer’s Hotel in pioneer days when stagecoaches 
were popular. 
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PLATE 34 
Tue Lyceum BuiLpine NorTHFIELD IN PIONEER Days 
This was one of the first log houses in Note the Scriver building at right in 
Northfield and was built about 1858. — which the First National Bank was lo 
It is now log-veneered and used for cated at the time of the James-Younger 


dental offices. _ Raid in 1876. 
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St..OxLar AVENUE AND LINCOLN STREET, NorTHFIELD 
Looking toward the St. Olaf campus in the 1880’s. The college building, “Old 
Main”, 1s seen at the upper left. 


Tue Scriver Buitoinc 1n NorTHFIeLD IN Earty Days 
Ass it appeared before being remodeled. The First National Bank entrance is 
seen with the dark sign above the door near the team and wagon. 
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PLATE 39 
WinTER Sports on St. OLtaF CoLLecE Campus 
Tobogganing and skiing near “Old Main” in pioneer days. 
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PLATE 41 


Tue Scriver Buitpinc REMODELED 
As it appeared after being remodeled and the Bank moved to the corner. The 
Jesse James-Younger Raid, Sept. 7, 1876, took place while the Bank was still 
where the “H. Scriver” sign is seen above the white awning. 
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Northfield Resident Model for | 
- Figure in Patriotic Paintings | 
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PLATE 42 
Spirit oF "76 
The Spirit of ’76 was painted by Archibald Willard, a son of Rev. Samuel 
R. Willard, who came to Northfield in 1870. (See Biog. in Part II.) 
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ter in the timber half a mile west of his farm. On one occasion the redskins laid 
down $2.50 in gold for a loaf of bread and refused to take back any change. 
Another time a new gun was left for a pan of flour. It was some time before the 
Indians could be taught what fences were made for, and in passing through 
the prairie land, would tear them down and march in tribes directly through 
the growing grain and up to the house in childish ignorance that was very 
provoking. For awhile Mr. Owens had one of his children lead them around 
the piece of grain, which taught them to be more careful, but they proved to 
be so bothersome that Mrs. Owens thought of a plan that cured their propensity 
for laying around the house. She had her daughter, Amelia, go to bed when she 
saw them coming and then at the door would blandly tell them, “Mecosha 
Shorada!” which means smallpox and the Indians would “light” out like a 
pack of dogs. Amelia was a great favorite among the Indians. For years after 
her death, they would stop at the Owens’ door and inquire “Papoose?” and on 
being told, “Nepo,” meaning dead, they would go away sadly saying, “Too 
bad! Too bad!” | 

The first saw-mill in the township was built by M. N. Pond. In 1855, he 
commenced getting out timber on section 33 for the mill. He constructed a dam 
across the Cannon River, put in a flume with 22 feet head, equipped the con- 
cern with a sash saw and commenced making lumber at the rate of 3,000 feet 
per day, in 1857. 

As early as 1854, Mr. Pond started the first lime kiln in the township. He 
started a kiln on a log heap and burned enough lime to plaster his house. In 
1856, he erected a good kiln with a capacity of about 100 barrels per week, 
which he ran for about 15 years. 

Scott’s Mill, erected first as a saw-mill by Henry Bickle in 1856, later was 
run by several parties and firms until 1873, when it was converted into a grist- 
mill. In 1876, R. H. Scott purchased it and operated it as a first class custom 
and merchant mill. The total cost was $34,000. It was located on the Cannon 
River in section 8. 

Besides a number of public schools in the township, a school in the Nor- 
wegian language was taught for the benefit of the children of Norwegian 
Church members who erected a church building on section 8, in 1881, This 
society was organized some years before. 


East PRAIRIEVILLE, MINNESOTA 


In 1854, Professor Ide, his father-in-law, with Mrs. Ide and her two daughters 
settled on section 35, where the village of East Prairieville or Prairieville now 
stands. Others who came about the same time and assisted in the early settle- 
ment of the village were: John Corsett, who erected the first house in the 
village; W. L. Herriman was the first blacksmith; and John Thompson, who 
erected a steam saw-mill in 1855, and later a grist-mill near the village. James 
Anderson with his father Alexander Anderson and their families arrived in 
the spring of 1855. In May, James Anderson purchased Ide’s claim and the 
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village was platted that year. A store and Post-office were established in 1858 
and the first mail received consisted of two letters. 


Churches in Prairieville, Minn. Date of Organization 
PR eee ft esta Ter on ate het niee First service 1855 
Me TOUCU Ao xg cakes a ee ciate bs dix pace First service 1858 


CANNON City, MINNESOTA 


In 1854, Eli Cowen and Isaac Amy secured farms on section 15 in Cannon 
City township. They built ‘the first house, a small log structure, on their farm, 
the present site of Cannon City, which is located near Crystal Lake, about four 
miles northeast of Faribault and is on an elevated plat of ground commanding 
a view for miles to the north, east and south. What remains of the big timber 
is near it to the west. 

In the spring of 1855, Gregory A. and J. D. Sears arrived, opened a store 
and in the fall platted the village. Not having been formally surveyed, it was 
not filed until November 11, 1856. 

In 1857, the village had a large steam saw and flouring mill, two hotels, a 
cabinet shop, a chair factory, a wagon shop, three blacksmith shops and a 
harness shop. This prosperous state of affairs kept up for a time, but gradually 
the decline set in and the business interests deserted the town with the exception 
of a hotel, a store and Post-office in addition to a large number of residences, a 
good school house and three churches. In 1880, Isaac Walden operated a feed 
mill with the steamer of his threshing machine. 


Churches in Cannon City, Minn. Date of Organization 
PIC UTPIISES Weis ue eR a) oo y's St ncn he eae 1860 
[DDS ae 2 Cl Een roe ee a nee eR rr 1868 
PeisGi pres Ob Crist. Cn pelle) fa) es ak setae eee ee 1873 


Erin TowNsHIP 


As the name indicates, this township, like Shieldsville, was settled almost 
entirely by emigrants from Ireland, the Emerald Isle, through the influence of 
General James Shields. (For details read Shieldsville Township). The entire 
township, with the exception of a few meadows, was originally part of the 
forest known as the “Big Woods”. Now fertile and valuable farms exist where 
originally the wilderness was almost impenetrable. 

The township has no lakes of any importance wholly within its borders, 
although many small streams become affluents to the Cannon River. 

During the month of May, 1855, the first settlers were Irish emigrants who 
consented to accept the hardships, privation, and toil necessary in opening the 
timber. They were: Jeremiah Healy, Sylvester Smith, John Burke, James Cum- 
mings, John McManus and Owen Farley, most of them bringing their families. 
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This entire party came through the timber with ox teams after cutting their 
own roads, and all settled in the south and southeastern part of the township. 
One of the first to build a log cabin was Jeremiah Healy, who succeeded in pre- 
serving a few seed potatoes and planted them near his cabin. About the time 
the potatoes were in bloom, Father Ravoux, the first missionary in this part 
of the country, came traveling along on his Indian pony. Discovering this cabin 
with the inmates and a few scattering neighbors, he concluded to stop and hold 
the first religious service here, which he did. When about to retire he respect- 
fully declined to sleep inside of the cabin. He took his saddle for a pillow and 
spreading his blankets, made his bed between two rows of potato plants, and 
there, with the sky for a mantle, slept peacefully until the rising sun kissed the 
morning dew. 

The nearest place for supplies was at Hastings and St. Paul, both on the 
Mississippi River. In 1856, they broke a little ground and put in and raised 
a small crop of corn and potatoes. The first crop of wheat was raised in 1857, 
and it was marketed at Hastings at 50 cents per bushel, the trip being made 
with ox teams and occupying five days, camping on the way and cooking their 
meals by the wayside. Among the many who arrived in 1856, were: Charley 
McBride, Andrew Kelly, D. and John Calihan, Peter Thomas, T. Flannigan, 
Henry Smith, Daniel Mulcahy, B. Foley, Andrew Devereux, who taught the 
first school in the township, John Doyle and Patrick McEntee. In the spring 
of that year, Charley McBride brought the first horse team and the first geese 
into the township. From the product of his small flock, many feather beds were 
made. Mr. McBride took a very active part in organizing schools. He hired and 
paid a teacher who taught the first school in the township and was a member 
of the school board and of the board of supervisors for several terms. The town- 
ship was organized in common with the balance of the townships in Rice county 
when the Territory was made a State in 1858. 

In 1859, a log house was put on the school ground having been donated to 
District No. 69 by Andrew Kelly. This house was burned to the ground on the 
evening of school election in 1870. On the day following, E. J. Healy, then a 
Faribault merchant, was to commence teaching a term of school, having been 
hired by the school board under bitter opposition of some of the residents and 
one member of the board, and the building was undoubtedly burned by some 
of the lawless to prevent the school being taught. In this design, however, they 
conspicuously failed because Mr. Healy went to work, plastered a log building 
on the McCullough place, and two days after the fire, the school was called to 
order in this building and was kept for five months by the plucky teacher. 

The Erin pioneers attended the Catholic Church of Shieldsville, which was 
a few miles distant. 


HistoricAL SKETCH OF FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
In the fall of 1826, Alexander Faribault, a French Canadian, (born in 1805), 


had been for years in the employ of the North American Fur Company (a 
mammoth institution under the management of John Jacob Astor and which 
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employed 3,000 men throughout the Northwest), started from Fort Snelling, 
Minnesota with a company of traders including half-breed Indians. He had a 
one-horse cart laden with goods, and after ten days they established a trading 
post on the east shore of ‘Te-ton-ka To-nah, or the “Lake of the Village”, now 
known as Cannon Lake, which is three miles southwest of Faribault, Minne- 
sota. There the Indians were assembled and the goods trusted out to them, on 
their promise to pay in furs when the party should return in the spring, about 
April rst. To the credit of the red men it may be said that they almost without 
exception were prompt in meeting their obligations. 

During the winter of 1827, Mr. Faribault spent some time at Elysian with 
his wife. 

As to the prices paid for furs by the fur companies, there were certain 
technicalities connected with the trade that was well understood. A certain 
number of skins of a smaller animal represented a certain fraction of a larger 
one. The price of a bear skin, for instance, would be a multiple of so many 
muskrat skins and the prices paid were well up, if not equal to the New York 
price. The object was to monopolize the trade, the profit being made on the 
goods paid in exchange, which were of two, three, four or more prices. This 
trading post was kept up until 1835, when it was removed to the present site 
of the City of Faribault, at the junction of the Straight and the Cannon Rivers. 
Mr. Faribault kept on collecting furs and supplying goods up to the time of the 
settlement by the whites and the removal of the Waupakutas (Leaf Shooters), 
a band of Sioux Indians that occupied this region. 

The Indians then (during 1835) removed from the lake where their village 
was, and built about 4o of their bark covered abodes or teepees on the east side 
of the Straight River, not far from where Mr. Faribault built his first log cabin 
that spring (near the present site of the Division Street bridge). The Indians’ 
burial ground was enclosed by the dooryard of this cabin. The prominent chief, 
Visiting Eagle, and his family were buried there. He was killed at the instiga- 
tion of Jack Frazer (a half-breed who had a rival trading post) because Visiting 
Eagle’s people traded with Mr. Faribault and the Chief refused to restrain them 
and give him a monoply. After the village of Faribault began to be settled, 
there was a chief, Red Leg, brother of Visiting Eagle, who was a fine red man 
but very intemperate. A second chief at that time was Pah-pa, or Prick Leg, 
but he was a teetotaler, a sort of John B. Gough in his tribe. 

Mr. Faribault and Gen. H. H. Sibley, who in 1835 started settlement at Men- 
dota, Minnesota, both used to hunt together with Chief Little Crow, whose 
Indian name was Le Petit Corbeau. 

In 1845, two log houses were built at the Faribault trading post by the agents 
of a trading company and were occupied in winter by whites. When they left 
in the spring, the red men took possession. These buildings afterward served 
as a residence and hotel, which was kept by Peter Bush, a blacksmith, and his 
family who came in April, 1853, and actually began the settlement of Faribault, 
where then there were at least 100 Indian teepees. Others who came that year 
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included Luke Hulett, James Wells, Frederick Faribault and their families. 
Inside of three years there were 2500 inhabitants. 

Alexander Faribault’s farm was on the flat, south of his stone mill, and on 
it he raised wheat, barley, oats and root crops. He also had, he declared, 20 
horses, 40 head of cattle, 300 chickens and about 50 turkeys and the Indians 
gave him no trouble. There was abundance of excellent grass for hay. The cattle 
that ran on the prairies were fat enough for excellent beef at any time during 
the summer. There was the best timber for finishing houses, including butter- 
nut and black walnut, which when burnished showed a beautiful rich ; grain of 
wood. Butternut could be bought for $18 to $20 per thousand, black walnut 
from $20 to $30 and other lumber from $10 to $18. 

In the spring of 1853, Mr. Faribault built the first frame house in Rice 
county and it still stands on its original site in Faribault on the corner of Divi- 
sion Street and First Avenue, Northeast. It is owned by the Rice County 
Historical Society and is used as their museum. The cost of this building was 
originally $4,000. The lumber for its construction was brought from St. Paul. 
Mr. Faribault was a wealthy man in those days but his generosity ruined him 
financially, and in 1882 he was almost a pauper, not even owning a house of his 
own. His wife, who was Miss Elizabeth Graham before their marriage in 1825, 
died in Elizabethtown, near Fergus Falls, Minnesota in 1875. Her mother was 
a half-breed and her father was an ex-army officer. Mr. Faribault died in Fari- 
bault, November 28, 1882. Their grand-daughter, Mrs. Mary MeLean lived at 
a Rest Home in St. Paul, Minnesota, in recent years. 

Mr. Faribault’s father, Jean Baptiste Faribault, was born at Berthler, Quebec, 
in 1774) and came to the northwest in 1798, as manager of a trading post. He 
came into Minnesota territory in 1803 and became active in fur trading. He 
also circled among Indians, teaching them agriculture, thereby gaining con- 
siderable influence. He iter located at Mendota, Minnesota, where he built 
the first substantial house in Minnesota. He had established a trading station 
at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin and later one on Pike’s island at the junction 
of the Minnesota and Mississippi Rivers. He died in 1860 over go years of age 
at the home of a daughter in Faribault, Minnesota, the town in which he had 
a claim in 1854. His wife was Pelagie, the daughter of Francis Kinnie, by an 
Indian woman. 

The city of Faribault is an independent political subdivision of Rice county. 
It embraces a fraction from townships: Cannon City, Wells, Walcott and War- 
saw, thereby making it three miles square. The utilization of the reliable water- 
power contributed to its growth and prosperity. The transformation that took 
place within a quarter of a century was most marvelous. 

In the spring of 1854, the western terminous of the railroad was Galena, 
Illinois. From there the pioneer, Hon. O. F. Perkins, took the river boat 
“Alhambra” to St. Paul, making the trip from Vermont to St. Paul in two 
weeks. From there he went with Hon. J. W. North to Faribault in a sleigh, 
taking two days on the road, a bitter cold ride. He remained a few days in 
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mortal fear of having his scalp lifted, but returned the following spring trying 
his luck at law, blacksmithing, farming and theology. In the fall of 1855, he 
went east, got his wife and returned to Rice county where they remained. 

The first saw-mill west of the Mississippi River, built in Rice county by 
Harvey Y. and James G. Scott in 1854, became the first grist mill of the county 
during 1855. The machinery was bought in St. Louis, Missouri and was brought 
up the Mississippi River by boat to Hastings, Minnesota at a enormous cost. It 
took 12 yoke of oxen to haul the boiler from that point to Cannon City. Then 
a road had to be cut through the dense woods so that it could be brought to 
the Faribault mill. 

Besides the general variety line of stores for food, clothing, etc., Faribault, in 
a few years after the Indians were removed, developed many industrial enter- 
prises and manufacturing establishments, including a number of saw mills, flour 
and woolen mills, furniture and carriage factories, breweries, an iron works 
for manufacturing steam engines and a gas plant, which made gas from naptha 
and furnished street lights for the city at $36.00 a light post. That price included 
lighting, extinguishing and keeping it in repair. Three limestone quarries 
furnished material for the two kilns opened in 1856, making cement and brick. 
The town also boasted three banks, one of which frequently exposed in its 
windows $40,000 worth of silver, gold and land warrants to astonish the new- 
comers. 

In 1855, Faribault became the county seat. (See Chapter Three for details.) 
In 1856, it had 250 buildings and a population of 1,500 or more. On the first 
Saturday of August, 1857, a 1000 pound bell was hung in the Congregational 
Church and was claimed to be the first bell west of the Mississippi. 

In 1865, Charles Wood built the first bridge across the Straight River and in 
the fall, one across the Cannon River, both at Faribault. In the summer of 1862, 
the first daily mail route extended from St. Paul to Owatonna, via Faribault. 
Weekly service by stage coach from St. Paul had begun in 1855 with Alexander 
Faribault as Postmaster and E. J. Crump his deputy. In 1866, the town’s fire 
department was a hook and ladder company. In 1872, the town became a city. In 
the spring of 1878, the first telephone was installed. 

Many fraternal and other orders and societies were well represented 
beginning with the Masonic in 1857. 

The city of Faribault was and still is widely known as the locale of the two 
schools: Shattuck, organized in 1866, which resembles West Point in many 
particulars; and St. Mary’s, a school for girls, instituted by Bishop H. B. Whipple 
and opened in his residence in 1866. Both were founded by Protestant Episcopal 
liberality and supported by scholars of all denominations as likewise was the 
Seabury Divinity School and the Episcopal Cathedral. Here was also established 
state institutions: for the Deaf and Dumb and for the Blind, both in 1863; and 
for the Imbeciles and Feeble Minded in 1879. They are located on a bluff which 
rises abruptly from the Cannon River and overlooks the rest of the city and 
country beyond, affording a fine view. 
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SEABURY Divinity SCHOOL 


In 1858, the first buildings of the Seabury Divinity School were built on 40 
acres of the plateau land above the Straight River. The school or mission was 
named in honor of Bishop Henry B. Whipple, D.D., who organized the Free 
Church of the Holy Communion in Chicago before being elected the first Epis- 
copalian bishop in America. He also had been consecrated to missionary work in 
Scotland. In 1859, he was elected the first bishop in Minnesota and came to 
Faribault, where, on July 30 of that year, the first two graduates of the Seabury 
mission were Indians: Ma-ne-to-wah, a Christian chief, and En-me-gah-bowh, 
both full blooded Chippewas, who had come from a mission at St. Columbia, 
150 miles north of Faribault. They were ordained by Bishop Whipple as clergy- 
men. The service was crowded with both Indians and whites to witness a sight 
beheld for the first time in America. 

The story of the conversion of Chippewas and of the Dakotas or Sioux, and 
particularly of the education of bright Little Hattie and Clark Mokomanick, 
children of the forest, excited interest in this mission and helped to supply con- 
tributions of its support, especially when one of the clergy was an Indian, J. J. 
En-me-gah-bowh. 

Faribault, Minn. was selected as a permanent missionary station and incur- 
sions and excursions were, in the true evangelical spirit, made in all directions 
for many miles. 

In the spring of 1850, Bishop Whipple (1822-1901) of New York, his wife, 
the former Cornelia Wright, and their six children settled in Faribault. 


CHURCHES OF FARIBAULT, MINN. 


Protestant: Year of Organization 
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(In 1857, a 1000 lb. bell was hung in its belfry, the first bell 
of its kind west of the Mississippi.) 


Episcopal (Parish of the Good Shepherd).......... June 30, 1855 
Cathedral of Our Merciful Saviour was consecrated...... 1869 
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(Previous to that date mass was held in Alexander 
Faribault’s house.) 
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SECA ESE HL AWECCOs, i, AM,’ 0 s*, cs eae aces SIE oe 18 
(These people had withdrawn from the Irish Catholic.) 
eiircieore sacred ticart (hrencth)/ 0.0 yd. a, oc ee 1877 
Forest TownsHIP 


The township is made up of rolling and in some places hilly, timberland, 
interspersed with spots of prairie and natural meadow. There are no bluffs and 
few hills that are too abrupt for agricultural purposes. ; 

The soil is mostly black loam with a clay subsoil; there is hardly any sand or 
limestone in the town. Good clear water can be obtained easily within from 
twelve to fifteen feet. 

There are a number of beautiful lakes nestling among the hills, which all 
abound with fish of various varieties as pickerel, pike, bass, etc., being secured 
each season by the redskins (Indians). Circle Lake is the largest one, Fox Lake, 
Union Lake, Lake Mazaska and “Mud” Lake are others. ; 

Originally in sections six and seven, wild cranberries abound and many early 
pioneers availed themselves of this luxury, but of late years not much attention 
has been paid to them and they have become scarce. In 1856, from the NE 
quarter of section seven, John W. and Joseph Thompson and Albert Fillmore 
took $780 worth of berries. 

The richest man that ever lived in Forest township made his appearance in 
the latter part of 1856, in the person of Frederick Fisher, from Milwaukee. He 
brought with him forty-one head of stock and two large loads of furniture and 
goods. It being late in the season he decided to follow the example of the Nor- 
wegians in the fall before, and put up hay for his stock before he erected a 
cabin and afterward put up a substantial log house. Here he lived for a number 
of years, but was very unfortunate in almost all his undertakings. His wife 
was burned to death a few years after his arrival, by the explosion of a kerosene 
lamp—such a thing as a lamp being at that time a novelty and a curiosity. He 
expended all his means in a few years and removed to parts unknown. One 
incident connected with his early pioneering may prove of interest. He brought 
in with him a very large and fierce dog which it was said could “down” an ox, 
and intended it for protection against wild beasts. One noon, at the time when 
Fisher and his family were living in wagons and making hay, immediately 
after their arrival, they left the hay field, and while gone to dinner, the large 
dog went down to the field where a pack of wolves were heard howling and 
barking, and from the high point where the wagons were, overlooking the 
meadow, they saw a fierce fight going on between wolves and dog, and by the 
time they got upon the ground all that was left of the dog was a shining skele- 
ton which had been picked clean by the voracious pack. 


MILLERSBURG, MINNESOTA 


Millersburg, the only village in the township of Forest, started with fair 
" prospects, advantages of a good location etc., but the non-arrival of a hoped 
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for railway, with its accompanying benefits, coupled with the opposition of 
larger and surrounding towns, finally used the struggling village up, and it 
was declared moribund. 

In 1855, James Fitzimmons the first settler pre-empted 160 acres where the 
village now is. In the following spring he sold to George W. Miller who also 
took some other land. 

Mr. Miller platted the village and recorded it as Millersburg. He also put up 
a mill and a hotel. Albert Fillmore started a store just out of the village limits 
and went to the cranberry marsh on sections six and seven and gathered a load 
of berries, the proceeds of which he used to start the first store in Millersburg, 
which ran for one and a half years. In 1858, a store of groceries and general 
merchandise operated for about one year, by Thomas Adams who removed 
to Dundas. 

In 1857, the first blacksmith shop was started by Mr. Sellon in the same 
building that was converted into Adams’ store. In 1882, there were three black- 
smith shops in operation. One of them retained the good old fashioned way of 
shoeing horses in which each man that wants a horse shod must hold its foot 
up while the manipulator drives the nails. 

The Post-ofice was established in 1859, Geo. W. Miller being appointed 
to handle the mail; his son Geo. A. Miller was the Post-master in 1882. In 1881, 
a substantial town hall was erected. 

The only saw-mill ever operated in the town of Forest was started at Millers- 
burg in 1856 by James Fitzimmons. It was run by steam with a fifteen horse- 
power engine and was equipped with a perpendicular saw, the capacity being 
about 4,000 feet per day. The mill was run in this shape until 1862, when a 
circular saw was substituted and the mill became the property of Geo. W. Miller. 
He ran the mill and placed one run of feed stones in it, continuing until 1875, 
when it was sold to Mr. Robbins and in 1880, moved to Montgomery, LeSeur 
County. 

CuHuRCHEs IN Forest TOWNSHIP 
Date of Organization 
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MorrisTOWN TOWNSHIP 


Morristown township is the corner township of Rice county. The Cannon 
River enters the township from the west in the form of Lake Sakata and crosses 
the township to the east. In pioneer days, north of the river, the land was 
heavily timbered and south of it the land was chiefly prairie and meadow with 
frequent groves of timber. The unimproved land there in 1868, sold from 
$5 to $15 per acre. Nine hundred acres of the township is occupied by five lakes. 

The earliest settlement in the township was made in the fall of 1853, when 
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John Lynch and Henry Masters came from St. Paul in a buggy. They erected a 
log house on the claims they took in sections 23 and 24, just east of the present 
site of the town, Morristown. In the spring of 1854, Andrew Story with his 
wife, Mary E. and son, Charles, four months old, made their appearance. Mrs. 
Story, the first white woman to set foot in the township, took a claim in section 
22, Just west of the townsite. In August, 1854, William and Bartemus K. 
Soule, brothers of Mrs. Story, arrived and selected south of the Story’s place. 
In September, 1854, three Benson brothers, Marshall, John and C. M., arrived 
from Vermont. In the fall of 1855, after settling on claims, the Bensons coh- 
structed a good wagon road along the old Indian trail. This road was probably 
the first improved highway in the county. 


HistoricaL SKETCH OF Morristown, MINNESOTA 


The village of Morristown, fourth in size and importance in Rice county, is 
the only village in the township. It is located on the Cannon River in the cor- 
ners of sections 22, 23, 26 and 27 and derived its name from Jonathan Morris. 
In the spring of 1854, he (born in Pennsylvania in 1804) joined his son, Walter 
(born in Ohio in 1833), who had left the State Executive Dept. in St. Paul and 
purchased an interest in the townsite of Faribault, where he was one of the 
original proprietors and where he sold his interest to John W. North. The 
two remained in Faribault until the following spring, when they started up 
the Cannon River in search of a mill site. They continued as far as the present 
site of Waterville, then returned as far as Mr. Story’s place, where they re- 
mained overnight. Finding that nature had provided a splendid water power at 
this point, they located at the present site of Morristown and erected for them- 
selves a log cabin near where Mr. Hershey’s dwelling later stood. Then they 
constructed a sawmill which was in operation early in the fall of that year. 
Jonathan Morris decided on laying out a portion of his claim into village lots, 
but owing to hard work and exposure while building the sawmill, he was taken 
sick, which resulted in his death, November 27, 1856. He had served as a min- 
ister of the Christian Disciple faith for 25 years through Indiana and Ohio 
and was undoubtedly the medium of 10,000 conversions. 

During the summer and autumn of 1855, Joseph Dixon, Isaac Hammond, 
‘Reuben Morris, Daniel Wilkins, Richard Miller, Harrison and Jackson Willis, 
Thomas and James Sprague, Coleman Bloomer and brother, and several others, 
moved into the township and made claims, thus forming quite a little com- 
munity. Within the next few years, settlers arrived in large numbers from the 
east and a few foreigners from Germany. 

In 1856, Walter Morris, then postmaster, had Dr. Ward carry mail to and 
from Faribault, M. O. Walker ran a stage from Hastings to St. Peter. Owing 
to the rush of immigration, a stage was run from Hastings to Morristown twice 
a week until M. O. Walker began running his stage over the same route. By 
1882, daily mail left Morristown at 8 A.M. and arrived at Faribault at 11 A.M. 
and the return trip was made in the afternoon. 
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By 1860, the village contained two stores, one steam sawmill, one water 
saw and grist mill, two taverns, one cabinet shop with water power, two black- 
smith shops, one school house, a Post Office and one church building, the 
Christian or Disciple Church, which was used by both the Episcopal and the 
Methodist, the latter using it until it was burned in 1874, the year the village 
was incorporated. By 1882, the town had one of the largest flour mills in the 
county, the Morristown Mills. There was also the Hershey Grist Mill, the 
Hopkins Head Lining Factory and several saw-mills. There was also Kenney’s 
Sorghum Factory, which was established in 1860, consisting of two wooden 
rollers and was run for two years with a yoke of oxen and had a capacity of 
32 gallons of molasses per day. Mr. Stevens, father of Seth H. Kenney, the 
proprietor, then purchased an iron mill, doubled the capacity and ran it with 
horse-power. During the Civil War, he disposed of his sorghum at from $1.00 
to $1.25 per gallon. In 1866, the establishment was enlarged and a 12 horse- 
power engine put in, increasing the capacity to 12 barrels per day. This was the 
first mill of this nature run by steam in the State. In 1868, the mill was destroyed 
by fire but was replaced by two mills. By 1882, the mills were enlarged and 
improved. The Centrifugal for draining the sugar, was purchased in Germany 
at a cost of $500. Its capacity was 700 gallons per day and 600 pounds of sugar, 
its productions being shipped all over the United States. 

In 1866, C. C. Aldrich established an apiary on his farm in section 27, which 
in 1882, was one of the most extensive enterprises in the town, with an endless 
number of swarms and a regular feeding or pasture ground sown in buckwheat 
for the bees. He also operated a first class sorghum factory. 

As told by himself, Walter Morris, in 1854, assisted Alexander Faribault in 
getting 500 Indians across the Redwood river (a south branch of the Minne- 
sota near Redwood Falls) to receive their pay or annuity at the Indian Agency 
at Yellow Medicine. While on their way to that place the Indians obtained 
liquor, got drunk and made numerous threats but were finally sobered down 
and reached their destination in safety. After leaving them, the two men 
traveled two and a half days from Mankato with nothing to eat. Then finding 
a skunk which made a meal, they thought themselves fortunate. Walter Morris 
held various positions between 1855 and 1882: Justice of the Peace, Town Clerk 
and Postmaster of Morristown; Register of Deeds in Owatonna; and Deputy 
Clerk of the Court and Register of Deeds in Mason, Missouri. He also had 
farmed two years in Colorado but as the grasshoppers harvested both years’ 
crops he removed to Missouri. 


CuurcHEs OF Morristown, MINNESOTA 
Date of Organization 
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NorTHFIELD TowNsHIP 


Northfield township, the northeastern corner of Rice county, in pioneer 
days, presented great inducements for investment of capital in farming. The 
surface was varied and diversified with rolling prairies, natural timber and 
running streams. Throughout the township where there was no natural timber, 
the pioneers cultivated domestic groves near their farm buildings. This town- 
ship became one of the richest and most fertile localities in Minnesota. The 
only two streams of any note were the Cannon River and Prairie Creek. The 
“Big Woods,” part of which was located on sections 36 and 24, skirted the town- 
ship on the west and furnished an inexhaustible supply of timber. Very little 
of this woods remains today in parks reserved by the State. 

The population of the township was principally of American origin, and 
its foreign born citizens were mostly Germans and Norwegians. The popula- 
tion of both the city of Northfield and the township in 1860 was 880; in 1865, 
1,502; in 1870, 2,381; and in 1882, about 3,000. : 

The first to come into the township in 1854, excluding those already men- 
tioned in the history of the city of Northfield, were: J. D. Hoskins, Henry Tralle 
and Frank Frahnkoop (later spelled Farrankop). In 1855, the immigration 
actually set in. Among the arrivals were: C. F. Whittier, the White brothers, 
T. H. Olin, Sylvanus Bunday, Ranson and George Smith and W. W. and James 
Willis. Other farmers who came later included: Daniel Goodhue, Thos. Lawler, 
_ other Bundays, Thomas De Lancey, Colville Carlaw, C. W. Lyman, E. Spear, 
Culver Hibbard, John Riddell, S. M. Persons, G. Bacon and Franklin Kelly. 
Among those who settled in the southern and central part of the township in 
1855 and 756 were: J. D. Jones, Gottlieb Pray or “Prehn,” E Sommers, T. H. 
Olin, John Dixon, E Koester and Lambert Watts and family from Vermont. 
William Ross and family from Pennsylvania arrived on foot. In the fall of 
1857, Joseph Cannedy made his appearance. David H. Orr had been in the 
township before this, on a prospecting tour but returned in 1858 to stay. A few 
of the Norwegians who settled in the southern part of the township along 
Prairie Creek in 1855 were: Halver Quie, Hans Hanson, Ole Lockrun, Helger 
and John Hanson, Andrew Johnson and Guttorn and Ole Severson. These 
were joined the following year by Osmund Osmundson, Captain John Hanson, 
who could speak English, as could Haber Quie and Toske Bunday, and they 
were known as the “Interpreters.” 

On May 1, 1871, David H. Orr established the Prairie Creek Cheese Factory 
in the southwestern corner of section 14. He won a first premium at the Minne- 
apolis fair and also at the American Institute in New York. In the fall of that 
year M. D. James established a cheese factory in the southeastern part of section 
five, which was sold, in 1881, to Ellis Brothers of Boston, who transformed it 
into a creamery or butter making establishment. 

The German Methodist Church was organized in Mr. Drentlaw’s house in 
1855 and their church was erected in 1867 or ’68 in the western part of section 22. 
Charles Ebel generously donated three acres of land which was utilized for a 
cemetery. 
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Historica, SKETCH OF DENNISON, MINNESOTA 


Dennison, a village located on section 24 in Northfield township, was named 
after Morris P Dennison, a pioneer settler who was born in Vermont in 1817. 
He came to Minnesota when it was known as a part of the Louisiana Territory. 
His first trip was a land-seeking expedition but the wilderness he found didn’t 
look promising so he returned east. Four years later he came back with his 
family traveling on foot through the wilderness, using a compass as a guide, 
crossing rivers on rafts, sleeping under the stars and living mainly on milk 
and roots found along the way. He picked out what he preferred for a farm, 
then later learned that it was located in two counties, Rice and Goodhue. In 
1856, he built the first log shanty there and in 1858 he filed a claim. For 21 years 
the village of Dennison was called Spring Creek, a name given by the railroad 
company (now known as the Chicago Great Western) who had constructed 
the line through the village. The people of the community decided the name 
as Dennison. Many Indian mounds have been found scattered over the region 
west of the village where some of the Dakota Indians had formerly made their 
homes. 


Historica, SKETCH OF NorTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


~~ 


The city of Northfield originated when the beautiful valley of the Ganon 
River was the hunting grounds of a savage tribe. It was one continual change 
from the moment of its origin until Northfield became one of the brightest 
jewels in the crown of a noble State. 

_ The real founder of the town or the man to whom the community is in- 
debted for its growth and prosperity is John W. North from Utica, N. Y., who 
had come west to seek health and was on his way to Faribault, where he had 
acquired a quarter interest in that townsite. When he arrived at the present 
site of Northfield, he was so impressed with the water power resources of the 
Cannon River that he took measures to secure the location and sold his interest 
in Faribault to Walter Morris. There were already a few other settlers. D. 
Kirkendahl, who settled his claim in June, 1854, was perhaps the first man 
there. His farm which had a log house erected on it in 1855, covered the north- 
ern part of the town plat where Carleton College buildings now are located 
and he raised the first crop thereabouts. Daniel B. Turner settled his claim in 
December and Herman Jenkins in May, both in 1855. Mr. North purchased 
the land of these pre-emptors, then surveyed and platted the town in October 
of the same year. The plat was filed March 7, 1856 at Faribault. 

Excerpts of a letter written by Hon. J. W. North on April 5, 1880, to J. W. 
Thompson, Esq.: 

“Dear Sir: From my recollection, I first came to the spot now known as 
Northfield about the rst of January, 1855 or it may have been in December, 
1854. In the summer of 1855, I commenced work on the dam and mill, which 
was completed by December of that year. During that month we sawed lum- 
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ber and built with it the dwelling house we moved into on the 3rd of January, 
1856. (Author’s note: This was the first frame house in Northfield and in 1878, 
it was destroyed by fire.) There were settlers around there before I made my 
claim, including: Mr. Stewart, Mr. Olin, Mr. Drake and Mr. Turner. Mr. 
Jenkins acted as my agent until I moved there, I did not at first contemplate 
starting a town, much less a city; I only thought of a mill. There was no road 
running through the place, but I got one laid out from Waterford crossing 
the river just below the mills at Northfield. I then thought of a Post-Office, 
schoolhouse, blacksmith shop, store, townsite and finally a railroad, and by ’ 
energetic work got them all. I never so much as thought that I was making 


history. Yours, very truly, 


J. W. North.” 


The mills referred to in the above letter were the saw and flour mills Mr. 
North had built, on the Cannon River banks. He sold lots with the stipulation 
that no liquor should be sold on the premises under penalty of forfeiture. 
Although Mr. North’s actual connection with the community lasted but six 
years, he left an unmistakable impress upon the town. A half century after 
Northfield was founded, saloons were voted out by the city council. He was 
also a lawyer, anti-slavery lecturer and believer in woman suffrage. 

The industrial and manufacturing interests of a community develops the 
various resources of the country, builds up cities and villages and is beneficial 
to all classes of businessmen—the merchant, mechanic and laborer—alike. 
This was true in the early history of Northfield’s growth with its sawmills, 
flour mills, machine and blacksmith shops, carriage and other factories, all 
surrounded by the farming industry. 

Milling was the first important industry in this region. Between Northfield 
and Faribault, a distance of 14 miles along the Cannon River, lie the sites of 
16 mills, silent testimony of an industrial activity that one time was the pride 
of the Cannon valley. The first mill in Northfield was completed in September, 
1856, by J. W. North at a cost of $10,000. It was on the east side of the river 
and was a two run custom mill operated from a head of nine feet of water. 
After several years Mr. North sold it to C. A. Wheaton, who added another 
run of the stones. In 1864 or ’65, the mill was purchased by Jesse Ames and 
Sons and rebuilt to operate as a merchant mill. In 1869, the year Northfield was 
incorporated as a town, Jesse Ames & Sons built a mill on the west side of the 
Cannon. In 1875, with seven runs of stones, the mill turned out 175 barrels of 
flour a day. In 1879, 35 feet were added to the height, making it five stories 
above the basement. A steam power was also added in the form of an Atlas 
Corliss engine of 20 horse-power. Improvements of the grinding machinery 
continued and by 1882 the mill manufactured 4oo barrels of fine flour in 24 
hours. This mill is now the Campbell Cereal Mill and the home of the well- 
known cereal, Malt-O-Meal. 

Several stage lines ran through the village until the railroad, Minnesota 
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Central, later known as the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, began to operate 
in 1865. The grading for the railroad was begun in 1860, but during the Civil 
War work was suspended, but subsequently resumed and the track layers 
reached Northfield in September, 1865, and made their way towards Faribault. 

Jonathan Alexander came to the site of Northfield just before Mr. North 
and filed his claim in 1855. J. A. Hunt came in the spring of 1856, when there 
was but one frame house in the town. He drove some claim stakes and started 
the first meat shop. His son, William A. (1858-1921) became a physician and 
mayor of the town. I. S. Field was also an early comer and it is not absolutely 
certain that his name did not suggest the final syllable of the name “Northfield,” 
as Mr. North’s certainly did the first. M. W. Skinner, H. Scriver, George Loomis 
and Morgan Emery and others were arrivals about that time. 

Herman Jenkins was proprietor of the first hotel, 25 x 25 feet, the roof of 
which was a single thickness of cotton cloth. Soon after it was built, the upper 
story was occupied by 25 men one night, when a terrific thunder shower 
drenched the inmates in a most unpleasant way. The next morning the proprie- 
tor hurried off to Hastings to get shingles for the roof. 

The first store was put up before Mr. North put in an appearance. It was 
on the farm of N. B. and T. R. Coulson, a short distance from town in a little 
hut, with a wheelbarrow load of goods. When the town, Northfield, was laid 
out, the Coulsons moved in and put up a store, 18 x 30 feet, of green basswood 
boards, and placed their goods on the shelves. It stood on the public square or 
open space in front of what later became Herman Scriver’s store. The latter 
purchased Coulson’s store and at the request of Mr. North, moved it back to 
enlarge the square and received in exchange the lot on which he built his 
- Scriver building. In this building the First National Bank, founded December 
13, 1872, was opened for business January 1, 1873, and was the town’s first busi- 
ness institution. On September 7, 1876, this bank was the scene of the attempted 
robbery by the notorious James-Younger gang. (Author’s note: “Jesse James in 
Northfield Raid” is given elsewhere in this book.) The Northfield News, first 
founded in Dundas, Minnesota in 1876 as the Dundas News, was moved to 
Northfield in 1879, and the name changed to the Northfield News. The North- 
field Journal was founded in 1858. The Northfield News was the second oldest 
business institution in Northfield and today is one of the strongest weekly 
newspapers printed in the northwest both mechanically and editorially with 
Herman Roe as editor. It is used in journalism classes in Carleton College and 
in a number of universities. 


CARLETON AND ST. OLAF 


Two Christian colleges were established in Northfield because the refined 
pioneers of this early settlement were men and women interested not only in 
building public schools and churches but also in building religious colleges. 

Carleton College was known as Northfield College when established in 1866, 
by the State Conference of Congregational Churches. The name was changed in 
1877, when William Carleton of Charlestown, Massachusetts gave it the first 
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large gift, $50,000. The first building used by the college was the American 
House, a three story hotel built by J. W. North in 1857. On September 25, 1867, 
the college opened with 23 students and Horace Goodhue, a stalwart young 
Dartmouth graduate, was the sole instructor. (Author’s note: For details read 
Biog. of Horace Goodhue in Part II of this book.) The town at that time had a 
population of about 1,500. On June 29, 1867, the cornerstone of Willis Hall was 
laid and on October 4, 1870, the Rev. James W. Strong was inaugurated as the 
first president, a position he held 34 years. The liberal arts college is now non- 

sectarian. : 

In 1867, due to the enterprise of Prof. W. W. Payne, plans were laid for build- 
ing a small astronomical observatory on the Carleton campus, and this was 
completed in 1878. On October 23 of that year, the first electric time signals 
ever given west of the Mississippi River and north of St. Louis, Missouri, were 
sent to the Milwaukee railroad from the Carleton observatory. After that this 
“Goodsell Observatory” furnished daily signals of standard time to all railroads 
operating out of St. Paul for nearly a half century and daily observations to 
Washington, D. C. since 1881, when the U. S. Government designated Carleton 
College as a voluntary signal station. Since the advent of the radio, the Naval 
Observatory has furnished the time signals. 

St. Olaf School, a liberal arts college and the largest institution of learning 
supported by the Evangelical Lutheran Church of America, was created on 
November 6, 1874, when the articles of incorporation were signed in Northfield 
by five men headed by Rev. B. J. Muus, a pioneer Norwegian Lutheran mission- 
ary pastor in southern Minnesota, and Harold Thorsen, an early Northfield 
businessman, who was a generous benefactor of St. Olaf, and when he died left 
the institution the bulk of his estate valued then at a million dollars, In Decem- 
ber, the incorporators purchased the old public school building, where St. Olaf 
was opened January 8, 1875. On July 4, 1877, the cornerstone of “Old Main” 
was laid. In 1878, the school moved to its new home on Manitou Heights under 
the leadership of its president, the Rev. Th. N. Mohn. The school was adapted 
to the purpose of educating Lutheran Scandinavian youth. 

(Author’s Note: Read Biog. of Prof. T. N. Mohn in Part II of this book). 


The Lyceum building, constructed of logs about 1858, still stands on Fourth 
street, a half block from the First National Bank. It is one of the oldest build- 
ings in Northfield and was built by the Lyceum Association to house a library, 
a reading room and to serve as a meeting place for the Lyceum or debating 
society. When religious entertainments took the place of this society, the meet- 
ings were discontinued. In 1878, the building and the library were transferred 
to the city of Northfield and at present it is used as an office building. 


CHURCHES OF NorTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


Protestant: Date of Organ. 
AT eeTenis CUD ISCOf alae wii gly £6.41 eu nee See Sivas July 24, 1855 
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PLATE 37 


CarLEeton CoLiece Campus aT NorTHFIELD 
A wood etching, showing Williams’ Hall at left and Goodsell Observatory at 
right. Both buildings are still in use. 


Horace GoopuvE, Jr. (1842-1923) 
The first teacher and dean of Carleton 
College. (See Biog. Part II.) 
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PLATE 44 

Mrs. Horace GoopHvE AND Sunpay ScHoot CLass 
Taken about 1888 in Northfield (L to R) Sitting in Front: Ralph Cowell, Thad 
Beebe. Middle Row: Charles Murphy, Mrs. Goodhue with Verne Kelly sitting on 
her lap; Warren Dean, Ray Smith. Back Row: Frank J. Miller, Reuben Hitchcock, 
(now of Clarmont, Fla.); Ralph B. Goodhue (now of Northfield); Walter Sawyer. 
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PLATE 45 
Four Earty Pioneers oF NorTHFIELD 
(L to R) Upper two: John W. North, founder of Northfield, 1855; Hiram 
Scriver, Northfield’s first merchant, 1856. Lower two: Dr. J. W. Strong, first 
president of Carleton College; Rev. B. J. Muus, founder of St. Olaf College. 
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Fartpautt Citizens—Asout 1880 
(L to R) Seated: Bernard Fowler and Ed Hoerger. Standing: Henry Klemer, 
Fred Laufenburger, H. Kester, Phil Hummel, John Bengal, Gus Roth. 
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PLATE 47 


FartBautt Porice Force—Asout 1883 


(L to R): Mr. Perkins, William Delancy (Chief) and Mr. Kline. 
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Sturpy Pioneers oF RicE— County 

This picture was taken in Northfield, Sept. 26, 1914, by Ira Sumner (after Her- 
man Roe, Northfield News editor, got these early pioneers together). Most of 
them are veterans of the Civil War and were members of J. L. Heywood Post of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. (L to R) Back row: A. C. Bean, 80 years old; 
Sylvanus Bunday, 80; J. C. Couper, 84; G. N. Taylor, 80; George C. Thorpe, 
80; E. S. Bill, 81; V. G. Van Slyke, 81. Front row: Robert H. Phillips, 87; C. N. 
Stewart, 88; D. H. Orr; Alonzo Howland, go; William Andyke, 85; David 
Burton, 84 (Farmington); William G. Campbell, 83 (Faribault). 
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Pree OT eR AMONAL a vols vss indscc cee eee Aug. 30, 1856 
RULES qu wha es Bagh geo eee Se BMA EOTT, Sept. 27, 1856 
Rrarinaneletnodist chs le Pes eek an First service 1856 
PURE SEE DISCODAL fil yates See ere Nov. 1, 1858 
oye GERWEN OY Do gn Gale gD ea ne a na a 1869 
First Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran 
Poporeparion: st. johannes... oso ans oo) First service 1869 
Catholic: 
St. Domine—Roman Catholic ................ First service 1860 


Jesse JaMEs IN NorTHFIELD BANK Raw 


Extracts from the story by Rev. Edward D. Neill in 1882 (additions from 
other sources believed authentic are in parentheses). 

In the annals of crime, the Northfield, Minnesota, tragedy is widely known 
on account of the daring atrocity of the enterprise, and the fatality of its results 
to the chief actors. The men (notorious bandits from Missouri) who engaged in 
the venturesome exploits were: the “James brothers” (Jesse and Frank); the 
“Younger brothers” (Thomas C. or Cole, Robert or Bob, and James or Jim); 
and others (Clem Miller, William Stiles, alias Bill Chadwell, and Charles Pitts, 
alias George Wells. William Stiles was a former resident of Rice county, Minne- 
sota and knew that at Northfield the First National Bank was a prosperous 
institution. Twice, the bandits had planned to attack Mankato, Minnesota but 
the presence of a number of citizens on the street near the bank, caused them 
to abandon the town. The robbers then planned their attack on the Northfield 
bank. Monday night, September 4, 1876, they were in Janesville, 18 miles east 
of Mankato; Tuesday night in Cordova; and Wednesday night at Millersburg, 
nine miles southwest of Northfield). 

These men arrived in Northfield on Thursday, between 10 and 11 o'clock, 
A.M., September 7, and making their headquarters at a saloon, waited until 
2 o'clock in the afternoon to make the raid on the bank. During the forenoon 
they all met in the woods five miles west of town. They traveled in pairs and 
trios while scouting and visiting other towns in the southern part of the state: 
Red Wing, St. Peter, Mankato, St. James, Janesville and Waterville. Ten days 
before the attempt to raid the bank, two of the gang had visited Northfield 
for a survey, but nobody questioned their motives when they made inquiries 
about the bank and the lay of the land. On the day of the raid, September 7, 
five of them ate their noonday meal in the restaurant on the west side of 
Cannon River in Northfield, while the other three ate with Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick W. Berg and their two sons, Charles E and Ernest J., father of the author 
of this book, on their farm six miles west of town. Charles, then age 21, and 
Ernest 17, never forgot those unusual strangers who wore long linen dusters to 
conceal their weapons, who rode in on well groomed horses with fine bridles 
and saddles, and who politely asked if they could be served food. During the 
meal they were courteous and sociable and when they had finished, one of them 
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remarked, “Let’s take a shot at that flock of blackbirds out there.” As they left 
the table, each one threw down a silver dollar as payment for the meal and 
walked outside where they shot a number of birds “on the wing” before riding 
away. This incident never was published because the Bergs thought it insig- 
nificant. 

About 2 o’clock that afternoon the eight bandits made a concerted attack 
upon the bank, five of them paying especial attention to the robbery which was 
contemplated. (Pitts, Bob Younger and it is believed, Jesse James, came over 
the bridges from the west side of town, crossed Bridge Square and dismounted ’ 
in front of the First National Bank. They threw their bridle reins over hitching 
posts and walked leisurely to the corner and sat down upon some drygoods 
boxes in front of Lee & Hitchcock’s store, now occupied by Jesse James Cafe, 
assuming an air of indifference. Presently two other horsemen, Cole Younger 
and Clem Miller, rode up Division street from the south. Upon their approach 
the three at the corner walked back to the door of the bank and went in. There- 
upon Miller dismounted, and going to the bank closed the front door, while 
Younger dismounted in the middle of the street, and pretended to tighten his 
saddle girth. This action attracted the attention of several citizens.) Mr. J. S. 
Allen, who kept a hardware store on the south side of Miller or Bridge Square, 
and west of the building occupied by the bank, had his suspicion aroused. He 
followed them, and reached the bank just as the three robbers had entered. The 
guard (Miller) at once collared him, and pointing a pistol at his head, ordered 
him to keep quiet, but he broke loose and ran, followed by two shots. As he 
ran around the corner toward his store he shouted, “Get your guns, boys! They 
are robbing the bank!” He then passed out guns and ammunition from his 
store. 

About the same time, Henry M. Wheeler, age 22, then a young medical 
student, at home on vacation from the University of Michigan, and who was 
sitting in front of his father’s drug store on the east side of the street, became 
suspicious and moved down the street opposite the bank. When he saw Allen’s 
encounter with Miller, he shouted, “Robbery! Robbery!” Upon the outcry, 
Miller and Younger sprang into their saddles and began riding up and down 
the street at the utmost speed of their horses. At the same time, the three others, 
the rear guard (James Younger, Stiles and Frank James), came galloping across 
the bridge, and with frightful yells and horrible ejaculations, began firing their 
revolvers into the stores and at all persons who dared show themselves at doors 
or windows, and riding up and down Division street, patroled in front of the 
bank, keeping up a continuous firing from their revolvers and calling with 
murderous imprecations upon all who came in sight to “git,” displaying the 
most excellent horsemanship. 

In this constant fusillade the first person shot was Nicholas (Claus) Gustaf- 
son, a Swedish immigrant who came up a basement stairs, which then was in 
front of what is now the Bierman Furniture Co. As told by Miss Alice Olson, 
now living in Northfield: Father, John Olson, a carpenter, had just finished 
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hanging the door at the foot of the basement stairway on Division Street and 
had gone up to see what the noise was about. He first noticed Carl Onstad, 
then a little fellow, toddling down Division Street with his father running to 
pick him up. One of the bandits rode hastily to him and gave a command to get 
off the street, which Onstad quickly did after picking up his boy. Then father 
saw an excited team of mules trying to break away from the hitching post. As 
their owner, Peter Youngquist, ran to them, a bandit aimed his gun at him at 
close range and ordered him off of the street. Youngquist continued running as 
he repeated several times, “I only want to take care of my mules,” which the 
bandit allowed him to do and to drive hurriedly away with his lumber wagon. 
Father was also ordered to get off of the street while a gun was being aimed 
at his head. He hastened back to the basement when Gustafson decided to go 
up the stairs. Father begged him not to, because he had heard someone call 
out, “They are robbing the bank!“ Disregarding father’s plea, Gustafson said as 
he ran up, “I'll just peek out to see what is happening.” As he neared the top, 
he was ordered to go back, but not understanding English or what the bandit 
said, he failed to comply and he was shot in the head. He fell backward partway 
down the stairs and father pulled him to the bottom. The owner of the build- 
ing had locked the door. While father tried to stop the flow of blood on Gustaf- 
son’s head, he heard a bandit ride near and say, “You'll get the same treatment 
if you come up!” In a few minutes the bandits rode away and father got help 
for Gustafson, who died the following Monday without regaining conscious- 
ness. 

Mr. Anselm R. Manning (the other hardware merchant), hearing the situa- 
tion, seized a breechloading rifle in his store and taking his station at the corner 
of Lee & Hitchcock’s store, fired a few shots and succeeded in killing one of 
the miscreants (Stiles), wounding another (Cole Younger) and killing Bob’s 
horse. Of course it required a high order of courage to thus make a target of 
himself; as it was, he narrowly escaped destruction. Henry Wheeler ran up a 
stairs into the Dampier House (hotel), where he had an old carbine, and coolly 
fired from the window three shots, all he had. He killed one of the brigands 
(Miller, and shattered Bob’s elbow and wounded a horse. Among others who 
took a hand in the skirmish were J. B. Hyde, L. (Elias) Stacy, Rev. (Ross C.) 
Phillips (and James Gregg) who used shotguns and pistols, and they must 
have done some execution as the cadavers had fine shot in their faces. Mr. 
George Bates also drew the fire of the assassins, attempting to fire a gun that 
would not go off. (Capt. H. S. French, the postmaster, who had hastily locked 
his office, Justice Streater and Elias Hobbs threw rocks at the bandits.) 

Meanwhile, the three men who entered the bank jumped over the counter 
with a single bound and presented revolvers to the heads of the three men, 
Joseph Lee Heywood (bookkeeper), the acting cashier, A. E. Bunker, the teller, 
and J. E Wilcox, the bookkeeper (assistant), saying that they were going to 
rob the bank, and asked for the cashier. On being told that he was not in 
(Cashier G. M. Phillips had gone to attend the Centennial celebration in 
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Philadelphia), they ordered Mr. Heywood, who was seated at the cashier’s desk, 
to open the safe; the vault door was standing open, but the safe door was 
closed (the bolts had been shot into place but the combination dial was not 
turned, all unknown to the robbers). Mr. Heywood positively refused to open 
the safe for them, and the villian threatened him unless he instantly complied. 
Mr. Heywood released himself and started for the door crying, “Murder!” at 
the top of his voice, but he was knocked down by Pitts with a navy revolver 
and dragged to the door of the vault, and a shot was fired to further intimidate 
him. (The bullet passed into the vault, and through a tin box containing jewelry ° 
and papers left by some customer for safe keeping.) Mr. Bunker, meantime 
had torn himself away and escaped out of the back door, receiving a shot 
(from Pitts) in the shoulder which, however, did not prevent his shouting an 
alarm. The leader (Pitts) stepped into the vault and tried to open the inside 
door when Mr. Heywood attempted to close the door upon him, but was jerked 
away by one of the ruffians. All this time one of the scoundrels (Bob) had 
young Wilcox on his knees (under the counter as was Bunker-before he 
escaped) with a revolver at his temple. 

This was the condition of affairs inside, when the men, who were being 
severely punished outside, called to those inside of the bank to leave at once, 
as it was getting too hot for them, (One of the outside men shouted “This 
game is up! Better get out boys; they are killing all our men!”) Two of them 
jumped over the counter and rushed into the street; the other one, who is 
supposed to have been Jesse James, as he was jumping over the counter, indig- 
nant and exasperated at the dismal failure of the daring scheme, turned and 
deliberately fired at Mr. Heywood, the second shot killing him instantly with 
a ball through the left temple. (Mr. Heywood had been on his feet and was 
staggering toward his desk when he was killed). 

As they came from inside, five survivors of the fray mounted and were about 
to ride off, when the wounded man on the sidewalk (Bob Younger, whose 
horse had been killed and who had tried to shoot Manning around the corner 
near the outside stairway) said, “For God’s sake, boys, don’t leave me!” (Bob 
then mounted behind his brother Cole. The horse had difficulty in carrying the 
heavy load but managed to follow the others as they fled toward Dundas, three 
miles to the southwest. The raid was over! From its opening to its close, it had 
occupied but seven minutes. Two of the bandits were dead in the street. Their 
horses had fled from the scene. In front of the bank lay the dead horse; nearby 
was the body of Miller; and a half block away, on the other side of the street 
was the body of Stiles. In the bank was the dead body of Mr. Heywood, who 
was a man greatly respected in the community, was prominent in church and 
business life and was the city treasurer and also the treasurer of Carleton 
College in Northfield. 

On the Dundas road, the bandits helped themselves to one of Philip Empey’s 
span of gray horses, hitched to a plow, and later “borrowed” a saddle from 
another farmer, both for Bob Younger, whose shattered elbow was causing him 
much suffering. 
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The bandits were scarcely out of sight before the Northfield men were 
running for their guns and horses to chase them. By night there were 200 
citizens in pursuit; on the following day 500, and later the number increased 
to at least 1,000, many of whom were solely interested in the large rewards 
offered by the bank, the governor, and the railroad companies. Telegrams had 
been started in all directions to intercept the outlaws. Unfortunately the opera- 
tor at Dundas was not in, or the whole gang might have been captured there. 
Parties were organized at various points and the country between Minnesota 
and Missouri, the headquarters of the gang, was excited, and under arms. 

(About 4:30 p.m. the bandits had reached Millersburg, where some of them 
had spent the previous night. Here they were recognized but they were still 
in advance of the news of their crime, and far ahead of their pursuers. At 
Shieldsville, 15 miles southwest of Northfield, a squad of Faribault men had 
arrived in advance of the bandits by taking a shorter road. They had, however, 
gone within doors, leaving their guns outside, when the bandits suddenly 
appeared before the door and held their unarmed pursuers in check, while they 
watered their horses at an adjacent pump. After their departure, the bandits 
were overtaken in a ravine four miles west of Shieldsville, where shots were 
exchanged at long range and they escaped into the vast forest beyond, known as 
the “Big Woods.” The following day they moved first westward, then south- 
westward toward Waterville (southeast corner of Le Sueur county), forded the 
Cannon River, and camped that night between the village of Elysian and Lake 
German. On the following morning they abandoned their horses and continued 
their journey on foot. 

They went no farther that day than to find a hiding place on an island in the 
middle of a swamp, where they encamped for the remainder of the day. Con- 
tinuing their journey after dark, they marched slowly all night in Le Sueur 
county and at daylight halted near the village of Marysburg. Passing around 
the village, they made a camp four miles south of it. Nine miles west of this 
camp, and within two or three miles of Mankato, they found a deserted farm- 
house in the woods, and here they remained two days and nights, having 
advanced less than fifty miles in five days. Even at this very moderate rate they 
had outdistanced their pursuers, who, on Tuesday morning discovered their 
half-starved horses and the deserted camp they had left the preceding Saturday, 
and this was regarded as a sign of the hoplessness of the cause. Thereupon a 
large portion of the pursuers returned to their homes. 

On Wednesday morning, however, news was conveyed to Mankato of the 
appearance of the robbers near that city. A new campaign was organized, under 
the direction of Gen. E. M. Pope. Again patrols and searching parties were sent 
out, and every possible avenue of escape was guarded, night and day. Policemen 
and other officers came down from Minneapolis and St. Paul and took part in the 
hunt. But again the fugitives escaped. Part of them crossed the railroad bridge 
over the Blue Earth River near Mankato, while two of them, mounted on a 
stolen horse, passed the picket line near Lake Crystal, and were fired upon by 
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a picket guard. These two men were believed to be the James brothers, who were 
both thrown from the horse when the guard fired, and the animal then cantered 
back to its owner’s pasture. The pair escaped in the darkness, and continuing 
their flight, stole a span of gray horses, which they mounted bareback. This 
allowed them to make rapid progress, and they assumed the role of officers in 
pursuit of criminals. By traveling day and night and taking a due west course, 
in two days they made 80 miles, and, on Sunday, September 17, they crossed the 
Minnesota line into South Dakota, Here they made a prisoner of Dr. Sidney 
Moshier, Sr., a Sioux City, Iowa, physician, from whom they obtained medical ’ 
and surgical aid for the wounds of Frank James, whose left leg had been badly 
injured at Northfield, and with whom they exchanged clothes. Pursuing their 
course through southeastern Dakota, they crossed the Missouri River at Spring- 
field, and went as far south and west as Columbus, Neb. At this point they 
sold their horses, took the train for Omaha, and made their way back to their 
old home in Clay county, Missouri. However, after a short time at their former 
home, they went to Tennessee, where they lived in retirement a short time. 
They later returned to St. Joseph, Missouri, where Jesse was killed, in 1882, by 
Bob Ford, a young hoodlum whom he had befriended. His brother Frank was 
tried and acquitted for various crimes and died in 1915, on his boyhood farm in 
Missouri. 

On Sept. 21, two weeks after the raid in Northfield, news was received that 
four of the bandits had been located near Madelia in Watonwan county, Minn. 
They were detected by A. O. Sorbel, a Norwegian lad, about 17 years old, who 
rode hurriedly to Madelia, about eight miles away and alarmed the citizens 
that he had been accosted by strange men. A posse of seven men (all are now 
deceased), including the county sheriff, lost no time in reaching the refuge of 
the bandits. Fearing reprisals from other members of the gang, Sorbel’s name 
was given as “Oscar Oleson Suborn” in all published accounts of the capture at 
Madelia, but this was a fictitious name. Not until a half century later, did it 
become generally known that it was Mr. Sorbel, then living at Webster, South 
Dakota, who was the “Paul Revere” of this episode of Minnesota history. 

The band of fugitives was soon discovered making their way on foot thru 
what is known as Hanska slough connected with Lake Hanska. They crossed 
it and made several unsuccessful attempts to obtain horses. 

The bandits were at last hemmed in, in a rude triangle of ground, some five 
acres in extent, covered with an impenetrable growth of willow, box elder, wild 
plums and grapevines, and lying between the Watonwan river and along a steep 
bluff. They were driven to cover in these thickets, and a strong picket line sur- 
rounded them. Captain W. W. Murphy then asked for volunteers to go into the 
brush and rout out the bandits. Six men responded to his call, namely: Sheriff 
James Glispin, Col. Thomas L. Vought, Benj. M. Rice, George A. Bradford, 
Charles C. Pomeroy and James Stevenson. The Captain formed his men into a 
line five paces apart, and ordered the men to advance rapidly. They advanced 
some 50 or 60 yards, when the robbers were discovered, and one of them fring, 
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gave a signal for a general fusillade on both sides. The two forces were not more 
than 30 feet apart; the fight was sharp and brief. Bradford and Stevenson were 
grazed by bullets, while Captain Murphy was struck in the side; the ball glanced 
on a briar root pipe in his pocket and lodged in his pistol belt. The robbers suf- 
fered severely. Bob Younger was wounded in the chest, his brother James had 
five wounds, Cole had eleven and Pitts was killed, having been hit five times. 
On being called upon to surrender, Bob Younger responded, “I surrender, they 
are all down but me!” They were taken with the corpse in a farmer’s wagon to 
Madelia, where a doctor dressed their wounds and where detectives and officials 
arrived, 

On Sept. 23, the prisoners were delivered to Sheriff Ara Barton, of Rice 
county, and taken to the county jail at Faribault, to await indictment and 
arraignment for their crimes. They were strongly guarded by a force of picked 
men, armed with state muskets, to prevent a possible lynching. On the night of 
Oct. 2, an excited guard shot and killed a town policeman, who was approach- 
ing the jail. The unfortunate officer’s name was Henry Kapanick, and he was 
indirectly the third victim of the raid of the Missouri bandits. 

On Nov. 9, the Youngers were arraigned in the Rice county district court. 
Four indictments had been found against the prisoners by the grand jury. The 
first charged them with being accessory to the murder of Heywood, the second 
with attacking Bunker with deadly weapons, the third with robbing the First 
National Bank, and the fourth charging Cole Younger as principal, and his 
brothers as accessories, with the murder of Gustafson. To these indictments they 
pleaded guilty, and were sentenced to the state penitentiary for life, the state 
laws being that if a murderer pleaded guilty, capital punishment could not be 
inflicted upon him. 

Bob died in prison Sept. 16, 1889. Many attempts were made to secure par- 
dons for the others, who were regarded as model prisoners, but no governor 
would issue the pardon. Finally, in 1901, the state legislature enacted, practically 
for their sole benefit, a law providing that life convicts might be released from 
imprisonment when they had served 35 years, less the time allowed by law for 
good conduct. The passage of this law was stoutly resisted by Representative A. 
B. Kelley of Northfield who had the strong backing of his constituents. 

July 14, 1901, the Youngers were released from prison on parole with certain 
conditions. They could not leave the state; they were not allowed to appear in 
any part or feature of a public show or exhibition of any character. They went 
to the Twin Cities (Minneapolis and St. Paul), and for some time were in regular 
’ employment as salesmen. James Younger, during his parole, committed suicide 
in 1902 in the Reardon Hotel, St. Paul, because the board of pardons would not 
allow him to marry. 

The board of pardons on Feb. 4, 1903, granted Cole Younger a pardon on 
condition that he should leave the state and never return, and that he would 
promise never to appear on the stage or exhibit himself or capitalize his noto- 
riety. He went to his old home in Missouri and later engaged with his old part- 
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ner, Frank James, in the conduct of a “Wild West” show which exhibited 
throughout several states. He died March 21, 1916, in his old home at Lee’s Sum- 
mit, near Kansas City, Mo., at the age of 72. Cole had been a member of Quan- 
trill’s famous guerrillas, a desperate Confederate organization. The Younger 
brothers’ father Col. Henry Washington Younger, a Union sympathizer, was 
robbed and murdered by a company of “Jayhawkers” on July 20, 1862.) 

Author’s note: Sources of information in parenthesis for the above was 
chiefly taken from the booklet, “The Northfield Bank Raid” published in 1933 
by The News, a Northfield weekly paper, when Carl Weicht was its editor. 
Herman Roe is the present editor and has been since July 21, r910. A Carleton 
College professor, George Huntington, wrote and published, in 1895, a book, 
“Robber and Hero” which remains probably the most authentic story of the 
raid. It is that source-book which furnished most of the data for the booklet, 
“The Northfield Bank Raid”. Other sources were: an article by John A. 
Menaugh in the Chicago Sunday Tribune May 22, 1938; and a feature article by 
O. W. Coursey, published in the Sioux City, Iowa, Journal Magazine Section, 
Aug. 24 1941 and reprinted by The News, Sept. 4, 1941. 

Excerpts of a letter written by Miss Carolyn M. Murray (deceased 1949, age 
gt), who was one of the Northfield witnesses who saw part of the James- 
Younger Bank Raid Sept. 7, 1876: 

“Mother, Mrs. Thomas H. Murray, and I had finished shopping and were on 
our way home the day of the James-Younger Raid. As we neared Fourth and 
Division streets, the peaceful quietness of that afternoon was broken by a burst 
of shooting, one block back of us. We turned around quickly and stood there 
wondering what it was all about. We saw Anselm R. Manning pop in and out of 
his hardware store and shoot at someone on Division street while men on horse- 
back rode madly up and down the block by the bank, shouting at people, who 
quickly got out of sight. In a few minutes the shooting ceased and the men on 
horses rode hurriedly away. Then my mother and I hastened to the bank corner 
from where we saw the two dead men and a dead horse. In a few minutes there 
was an excited nervous crowd there. Tension heightened because of fear that 
the bandits might return any minute for revenge. In the meantime, Henry 
Wheeler, who had taken a leading part in the gun battle, and others, immedi- 
ately organized a posse and started out in pursuit of the bandits, who, on fast 
horses, had already outdistanced them. 

“T recall seeing Dwight Davis arrive there with his livery rig to take the body 
of Joseph L. Heywood, the assistant cashier, to his home. Dr. J. W. Strong, then 
President of Carleton College, helped carry the body out of the bank. 

“During the raid my older sister, Adeline, who later became Henry Wheeler’s 
wife, happened to be in the office of Dr. D. J. Whiting, a dentist who occupied 
rooms above the bank. When the shooting started, the two stepped out to the 
outside stairway landing to see what was going on. One of the bandits shouted 
to them to get back, then reinforced his order by firing a shot, the bullet lodging 
in the door casing. ‘Addie, this is no place for us!’ exclaimed Dr. Whiting, as 


they both hurried to the inside. 
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“Young Wheeler, then a medical student, had the bodies of the two bandits 
packed into wooden barrels and placed under water in Chub Creek north of 
town until he and Charles Dampier, another medical student, had them shipped 
to the Medical college at Ann Arbor, Mich., where they personally dissected the 
bodies in the laboratories during their study of anatomy.” 

Author’s note: A personal letter I received from Mrs. Mae M. Wheeler (Dr. 
Henry Wheeler’s second wife) dated July 31, 1957, states in part: “In answer to 
your question regarding Cole Miller’s body. His family claimed his body but 
my husband had the skeleton of Stiles in his office at Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
until the building was destroyed by fire in 1884.” Dr. Wheeler practiced as a 
physician and surgeon at Grand Forks until his death in 1930. 

Excerpts of a letter from Mrs. Maude A. (George H.) Ordway (born Aug. 
30, 1866), who was reared on a farm near Waterford in Dakota county, Minn., 
and who now lives in Northfield, Minn.: 

“On the afternoon of the notorious James-Younger Raid, Sept. 7, 1876, in 
Northfield, my parents, Mr. and Mrs, Edward C. Bill, early pioneers, my older 
sister, Luna (now Mrs. W. N. Lankton of Minneapolis) and I, had been in the 
Lockwood store, which was in the Scriver building, where the Schrader Hard- 
ware now is located. As we were crossing the street, called Bridge Square, we 
saw three horsemen coming over the bridge. We were particularly impressed by 
the riders wearing linen dusters, large hats, and were mounted upon beautiful 
horses. They were a trio of dashing self-possessed men, giving no hint of their 
designs. When we arrived at my Uncle Fred Schatto’s grocery store, near the 
bridge (now the McGuire building), we proceeded to the living quarters in the 
rear of the store. Suddenly, we heard shooting outside! We women were 
naturally startled but my father hastened to the front door, then quickly came 
back with the reassuring words, ‘Don’t be alarmed! They’re raiding the bank!’ 
Uncle had a long barreled ancient looking pistol in his quarters. Father seized 
the weapon and hastened outside. As he started walking up the street, he turned 
over the gun in his hands to discover its mechanism. One of the bandit guards 
on his horse caught sight of him and shouted, “Get back out of sight!” He fired 
above father’s head, breaking a window in the building, located, approxi- 
mately, where the Carlson Shoe store now stands but, at that time, was occupied 
by a wagon shop, operated by John Dickson. Needless to say, father hurried 
back into the grocery store and waited with the rest of us until the shooting 
ceased. Then we went out. We saw two bandits on one horse riding south on 
Division street as fast as they could go. On arriving near the bank building, we 
saw two dead bandits and a dead horse lying on that street. One corpse was not 
far from the bank entrance. While an excited crowd gathered, we saw the livery 
carriage arrive and take the dead body of J. L. Heywood to his home on the 
west side of town.” 

Date: Aug. 10, 1957 


Another Northfield resident, William W. Pye, attorney, remembers the after- 
noon of the Northfield Bank Raid of 1876 as expressed in a letter written by 
him Sept. 30, 1957: 
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“On the day of the Northfield bank robbery, I was five years old and would 
have been six in December. 

“My father was building the house that still stands at No. 1000 South Division 
street in Northfield. At the time, D. S. Van Amburgh was topping off the chim- 
ney on the house. He was on the roof and could see down Division Street and, 
in consequence, could see the robbers riding up and down the street and could 
hear the shots. 

“I do not remember what he shouted down to us below but I did run to the 
house where we lived, just west of the house that was being built, and told my ’ 
mother there were robbers in town.” 


The metal plaque which can still be seen on the outside wall of the bank 


Wh IN THIS ROOM 
JosepH LeE Heywoop 
refusing to betray his trust 
was shot by bank robbers 
September 7, 1876 
Faithful Unto Death 


Occupying that room at present is the real estate and insurance office of Ed E 
Berg, brother of the author of this book. The Jesse James Cafe occupies the cor- 
ner of the bank building, facing the public square or plaza. 

The 6,500 pound safe, which the James-Younger bandits were unsuccessful in 
robbing during the raid of the bank, is now in possession of William E Schilling 
and may be seen in his famous Hobby House and Museum in Northfield. 


RICHLAND TOWNSHIP 


In the southeast corner of Rice county in Richland township, which is a some- 
what rolling prairie, stood several groves of timber when the first settlers arrived. 
Many small streams form the north branch of the Zumbrota River. The rich 
deep soil is very productive, hence the name, Richland. bath 

In the spring of 1854, four sturdy Norwegians came to the township with ox 
teams. The first to claim land here was Erik Gunderson, who staked out his 
claim near Zumbrota on sec. 12. He put up a hay shanty and made himself com- 
fortable while getting up his log shelter. Halver Halverson took claims in sec. 
11 and 12. He started life in a tent which he improvised, using his wagon cover 
for the top, then cut and cured some hay for the bedding and for his oxen. Soon 
he had a fashionable residence. He later had a regular timber abode like a high- 
toned frontiersman. Osten Olson secured his acres in sec. 12, where he, his wife 
and only daughter farmed until his death in 1863. Ole Larson settled on sec. 
10, built the first house in the township and moved into it in Sept. 1854. In 1856, 
he went to Winona on some business with the land office and ‘never returned. 
What became of him is still a profound mystery. His son, Ever, was living on the 
place in 1882. 
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In the fall of 1854, quite a number of settlers arrived. Among them were: 
E W. Frink, who was one of the most efficient and reliable businessmen in Rice 
county; J. Kinnison and two brothers, Ozro and Willard Carter. These people 
brought their families in the following spring. 

Among those who settled here in 1855, were: Jonas M. Strunk, Edwin 
Wheeler, William Close and E Herrington. Mr. Strunk of New York came to 
Wisconsin by rail and from thence to Richland with a few others with ox teams. 
He staked out a claim on sec. 7. He first built a bark shanty, then a log house 
and in 1872, a frame house. He and his wife had five children. (Read Biog. of 
his brother, Freeman Strunk, in Part II.) 

During 1856, John Close from the Buckeye State, Ohio, came to this town- 
ship from Iowa, where he had remained a year. He had come across the country 
with an ox team, a distance of more than 300 miles through a trackless and of 
course bridgeless country, and such a trip required good judgment as to the 
direction to take and as to how to compass the various difficulties being con- 
stantly met. He settled in sec. 29. 

The year 1875 saw fresh arrivals, among them was John A. Mather, his wife 
and their five children. Their position was in sec. 26. He improved that place 
for awhile, then sold out and bought in sec. 27, where he lived until his death 
in 1875 (Read his Biog. in Part II). 

During the first few years of early settlement of the township, there came 
quite a number of Irishmen. In 1858, John G. Miller, a German, traded his land 
in Iowa for a farm in sec. 29 in Richland. 


CHURCHES IN RICHLAND TOWNSHIP 


Protestant Date of. organization 
iNocwegran: suthcranes, eat, cpeee yn. es First Meeting, 1855 
Picthouise episcopali ds ane. aos ct ca 8s o., 1857 
Evangelical Association—Ezenezer, ....... First Meeting, 1863 
Bethel Methodist Episcopal............... : 1868 
Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran......... 1879 

RE SUROUC CNUTCL. Acie eran gine auto aat First Mass, 1858 


SHIELDSVILLE TOWNSHIP 


To the early pioneers of Rice county, Shieldsville township presented a view 
of undulating surface, abundantly supplied with lakes midst the hills. All 
through the township there were beautiful groves of oak, maple and walnut, 
interspersed with other sturdy varieties of timber. Many of the pure, clear, cold 
water springs formed fountain heads of tributaries to the Cannon River. Most of 
the timber has been removed and agriculture has been the chief industry. The 
eight lakes, either wholly or in part within the township, occupy about 2500 
acres. They are important to the fishing industry. 

General James Shields (1810-1879), for whom the township and village 
were named, was a native of Ireland. He came to America in 1826, studied law 
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six years, served as Judge of the Supreme Court of Illinois, was appointed 
Brigadier General in the Mexican War and for distinguished services was 
breveted Major General. In 1849, he was elected U. S. Senator and served six 
years. He then came to Rice county, Minn., arriving in the spring of 1855, in 
what became Shieldsville township. After laying out the village, he retraced 
his steps to St. Paul, returning the same year with a number of Irishmen. He 
then advertised in papers of the East, stating that he had located here and was 
desirous of being joined by his countrymen. It was not long until they began 
crowding in on foot, by horse, ox, and cow teams, and taking farms, until by the © 
fall of 1856, the township was pretty well settled, and the government land of 
the better quality was scarce. 

General Shields was a man of ability with a good share of ambition and de- 
sire for public life, and the fact that he was wanting in popularity, which in a 
Republic is so essential to success in this regard, led him to leave a handsome 
property in Faribault, Minn., in search of pastures new. To show why he came to 
be looked upon with disfavor, it is stated that when supplying deeds to citizens 
who had purchased lots which they had paid for at a good round stipulated 
price, he exacted $5 for each deed, when he was under obligation to furnish them 
impliedly for nothing. Such transactions together with his want of public spirit 
and utter deafness to charitable appeals, always alienated his term of office. 

Other pioneers, mostly Irish, who settled in the township in 1855 and ’56 
were: John Nagle, Bernard Hunt, Michael Gavin, Michael Delaney, Roger 
Madden, Thomas Minton, Patrick Hagarty, William Mahoney, Thomas O’Don- 
nell, Patrick Smith, Patrick Murphy and John Fitzgerald. 

During the Indian outbreak in 1862, the Indians were wily enough to see 
that the whites were afraid, and they began to get arrogant and defiant. Previ- 
ous to this, they had not been especially troublesome, except as to their begging 
propensities, and General Shields had permitted them to use a spot, called 
the General’s Island, adjoining the village of Shieldsville. Finally the whites 
decided to ask them to leave. About roo men gathered, went to the Island and 
told them they must go. They offered as an excuse that they had a letter from the 
General permitting them to occupy the Island as their home. The pioneers 
informed them that if “General Shields was there, a gun would be put in his 
hands and he would be forced to fight”, implying that the General was not 
running the campaign. On a slight show of fight on the part of the Indians, the 
pioneers “lit” into the camp and began knocking the teepees right and left, 
which settled the matter, The baggage was taken from the squaws and placed 
on the backs of the bucks, and the “Injuns”, grumblingly left, more enraged at 
having to carry the baggage than to leave the camp. 

At another time a party of 50 armed pioneers drove a band of about 1500 
Indians from the hills near Mud Lake and forced them to leave the township. 


SHIELDSVILLE, MINN. 


The village of Shieldsville is located in Shieldsville township, 10 miles north- 
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west of Faribault and lies between Lake Mazaska and Lake Tuft. It was platted 
by General James Shields and James Tuft in 1855, after shields made his second 
trip to this vicinity. With him on this trip came: Jerry Healy, John Burke, James 
Clarken, S. Smith and others who settled in Erin Township. By 1882, the village 
contained: one steam sawmill with the capacity of sawing 6000 feet of lumber 
per day; a church; a schoolhouse; two stores; a Post-office; four saloons; a hotel; 
two blacksmith shops; one wagon shop; and a number of dwelling houses. 
Today few buildings remain including the Catholic Church of Shieldsville, 
which was organized in 1856. 


Watcotr TownsHIp 


Southeast of the city of Faribault lies Walcott township. The Straight River 
flows through it toward the north and then, after a distance of quarter of a mile 
in Cannon City township, it returns and passes through Faribault. Little 
remains of the heavy timber which once bordered the river and creeks. The deep 
black loam, from 18 inches to two feet deep, and clay subsoil of East Prairie and 
High Prairie, is the richest kind of soil for any crops suitable to this latitude. 

The first actual settler here was Edward H. Cutts of Vermont, who in Dec. 
1853, selected a claim in sec. 20 and 21. In Feb., 1854, he, with several others, 
Jacob Chesrown and Mr. Rouse, started from Hastings with a yoke of oxen, a 
cow, and a pony, with supplies on a sled, and for the first day had a good many 
snowbanks to shovel through. When 12 miles out they lost the trail, and while 
looking right and left for it, one of the men was sent on ahead to a piece of 
timber to build a fire and prepare supper. It was getting dark and they heard a 
pack of wolves coming. One of the men seized the ax and the other got his 
pistol ready, but the wolves crossed at a little distance, evidently on the track 
of a deer. The next day the ground got bare and it was literally “hard sledding”. 
That night the camp was on the prairie where wood was scarce for their camp 
fire. Because they ran out of hay, the cattle, that night, took the back track and 
Mr. Cutts had to gallop back on the pony after them for five or six miles. For 
food, the men mixed up some corn meal, wrapped it in a handkerchief and 
baked the cake in the ashes. Before they reached Faribault the sled had to be 
abandoned and a wagon secured with which Mr. Cutts finally got his things 
on his place and began to build. In a few days his cow had a calf, and one night 
a timber wolf undertook to carry it off, but he drove the brute away and took 
the calf inside. There came up a frightful snowstorm, and as he had no shelter 
except the lee side of the cabin, he had to take the cow in also until the storm 
had subsided. 

Mr. Cutts built the first log cabin in the township and also the first frame 
house which was burned in the winter of 1855-56. The next winter he brought 
his wife in an ox cart and she had to make a part of the journey on foot. 

A few other settlers of 1853 were Nathaniel Meyers and family, and John 
Luther Cabot. In 1854, the following arrived: Richard Jones, George Dorrance, 
John M. Meyers and George W. Marks. James and E. O. Denison came the 
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next year. In 1856, Isaac R. Pentz and Ole Torguson made their appearance. In 

the 1860's the following took claims: S. Baxter Thompson, H. E. Eastling, Frank 

Decker, Catherine and William Grant, and John E. McLean, who married 

reeceee Faribault, daughter of Alexander Faribault. She was born at Mendota, 
inn. 

The township was named in honor of Samuel Walcott from Massachusetts, 
who was a very able, energetic and talented man, making everything lively 
around his vicinity. He was public spirited, liberal minded and had unbounded 
enthusiasm, but his mind became distraught and he was returned to his native ~ 
state. In 1856, he had begun to plat a village but it did not progress far enough 
to be recorded. 

Up to 1882, the township had no public buildings of its own and township 
meetings were held under a tent, in a barn, or under the lee side of a wood pile, 
‘as was most convenient, somewhere on section 16. The first and only Post-office 
existed from 1855 to 1862 on sec. 33. The mail was brought by a stage which was 
run between Faribault and Owatonna. 

The society, “Hunters of the Prairie”, was organized in 1860. Two captains 
chose their respective followers and the whole community was thus divided into 
two clans. Everything was game, from the tail of a mouse up to the fiercest 
denizen of the forest. Trophies were candles (warm drinks) and the losing 
party had to pay certain prizes. After the contest was decided by counting the 
game in July, a dinner and other festivities were enjoyed by the families at the 
“Gopher Picnic”. The number of animals taken would run up into the thou- 
sands and these hunts were of great value in ridding the country of the swarming 
pests. 

Several saw-mills were built on the Straight River in 1856. The dams were 
washed out by high water in the spring of 1858 and discouraged the builders. 

In the early part of the seventies the Walcott Mills, for feed and flour, was con- 
structed on the Straight River on sec. 16. In 1881, M. B. Sheffield became sole 
proprietor and transformed it into a first class merchant roller mill with five 
floors and a daily capacity of 250 barrels. It had a wide reputation as a Minnesota 
patent process mill. 

The first religious service in the township was by Elder E. Christ, a Methodist 
minister, in the spring of 1855 at the home of Mr. Richardson on sec. 32. 


Warsaw TOWNSHIP 


The larger portion of Warsaw township is prairie land. Its dark loam soil of 
about two feet deep with a yellow clay subsoil of about four feet, makes it some 
of the richest farming land of the State. Not much remains of the forest in the 
northern part of the township along the Cannon River. The once heavy timber 
belonging to and part of the “Big Woods” consisted of red, black and burr oak, 
rock elm, maple, basswood and willow. 

Cannon Lake is the largest and most beautiful lake in Rice county and covers 
about 1,451 acres. It extends almost across the northwest quarter of the town- 
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ship, is almost four miles long, from one-half to one mile in width and about 25 
feet deep. In the early days this was made a regular and oft-frequented hunting 
and fishing grounds by the Aboriginies, if such Indians may be termed. The 
early settlers on several occasions saw about two hundred tee-pees on the shores 
of the lake. For many years the lake bore the name “Te-ton-ka To-nah” or the 
Lake of the Village. A legend goes that a small colony of Frenchmen were pur- 
sued by the Indians. In the Frenchmen’s attempt to pass the falls (Cannon 
Falls), their canoe containing a cannon became capsized and went to the bot- 
tom. The Indians became superstitious as they were unable to find the slightest 
trace of the lost gun. Since that time the river has always been known as Cannon 
River, and the lake formed by it took the same name. 

For years before the advent of actual settlers, this township had been the 
pathway and trading land of the Faribaults. Alexander Faribault had estab- 
lished a trading post in the fall of 1826, at the foot of Cannon Lake, where he 
remained for ten years before moving to the present site of Faribault, Minn. 
The first actual settler was a Canadian, Peter Bush, a blacksmith, whom Mr. 
Faribault met in St. Paul in 1852 and hired to go to Faribault to work. Peter 
first located where Faribault now is in sec. 31 but sold his claim to Indian trad- 
ers. The following year (1853) he secured a claim in Warsaw township on sec. 
3, at the foot of Cannon Lake and became prominent in the early settlement of 
the county, but in July, 1881, he was placed in the State asylum because of a 
deranged mind. N. N. Graves was the only other settler that year and he built 
many of the first buildings in the county. Most of the early settlers were Amer- 
icans. Irish and German were in the minority. In 1854, the following arrived: 
Edward Hollister, Henry Daws and son Alfred, Peter Dalcour and Thomas 
Blackborn. In 1855, the arrivals were more numerous. They included: J. B. 
Wait, E Weatherhead, Elias Gilhousen, Jacob Hershey, Willard Hughson and 
James A. Morgan. In 1856, George Aldrich, David Davis, W. H. Hulse and W. 
S. Snyder made their appearance. Others came in very rapidly and by the end of 
the year (1856) all the government land was taken. 

The township was named Sargent from 1858 until 1864. Because the expected 
rich man, Mr. Sargent, never showed up, the citizens decided to re-name it and 
accordingly had a bill passed by the Legislature that year, changing the name to 
Warsaw in honor of a town in New York from whence a number of the early 
settlers had come and they already had a Post-office by the same name. 

The saw-mill, built in 1855 in sec. 18 on the Cannon River, had stones and 
flour making machinery added in 1857. After the dam was carried away by a 
flood in 1862, it never was rebuilt but a grist-mill was put up on the old site and 
it burned in 1880. In 1869, the Warsaw Steam Mill Co. was erected and a 54 inch 
circular saw was put in. Its capacity was about 7000 feet per day. By 1882, the 
saw had worn down four inches. 

The sorghum mill erected in 1870 by Henry Bickel on sec. 4, was run by 
horse-power, having a capacity of 100 gallons per day. In 1878, the mill was 
remodeled and a 16 horse-power steam engine was put in, increasing the capacity 
to 4oo gallons per day. This mill was moved to Morristown in 1881. 
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The Rice County Poor Farm on sec, 2 in Warsaw township was purchased 
from Sumner Sheffield in 1865 for $4,000 and embraced the southwest quarter. 

By 1882, there were 11 school districts in Warsaw which was more than any 
other township in Rice county and undoubtedly in Minnesota. 

The first village in the township was platted in sec. 3 at the foot of Cannon 
Lake and was called Lake City. It had, at one time, a saw-mill, a hotel, a school 
house and a couple of dwellings, but the village became a thing of the past be- 
cause of the opposition of larger towns and their close proximity. 

When the Post-office was established in the village of Warsaw in 1856, the first © 
mail carrier went on foot, then he procured an old mule. At times various habi- 
tants of the postal district would go to Faribault and bring the mail in a grain 
sack. On one occasion Henry Platt, in company with several others went to Fari- 
_bault for the mail. They learned that a dance was to be held that night and 
were determined to stay and “shake the light fantastic toe” with friends in 
Faribault. On arriving at the hall they “fired” the mail sack under the benches 
and joined in the dance. They remained until daylight and then took the mail 
to the anxious waiters at Warsaw. 


Warsaw, MINN. 


The village of Warsaw located on both sides of the Cannon river west of 
Cannon Lake is seven and one-half miles southwest of Faribault. In the winter 
of 1854, J. Freeman Weatherhead, a native of New Hampshire, migrated to 
Minnesota, freezing both legs so severely that they had to be amputated. He pre- 
empted the NE# of sec. 18 and the following year moved his family upon his 
farm. During 1855, Christian Hershey took the quarter west of Weatherhead’s 
farm and A. Lamb took the southern part of sec. 7. In 1857, the three laid out the 
lots and blocks on their farms to form the village of Warsaw and all was 
recorded. By 1882, the village contained several stores, two churches, three black- 
smith shops, three wagon repair shops, one steam saw-mill and 32 dwellings. 
The Disciples of Christ (Campbellites) and Mormon religion were preached 
but neither was organized here. 


CuurcHes in Warsaw, Minn. 
Date of Organization 
Baptist Pe cae I ey ye a ES fee, 
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WEBSTER TOWNSHIP 


It was in honor of Ferris Webster (1802-1880), an early prominent pioneer 
settler of 1856, that the township received its name. The southwestern part is 
very rolling or hilly in some places, which gradually becomes more level as one 
advances to the north. The former was originally covered with fine timber 
such as oak, walnut, maple and basswood, but most of it has been cut down 
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PLATE 52 
Oup Forxs At Home (paTES AND NAMES UNKNOWN) 
This photo belonged to Azaba Ann Jones Cowden and was loaned to the Rice 
County Historical Society by Genevieve Skinner. 
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GrorcE S. WHITNEY 
A gay young Rice County blade in 1865. 
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and used for building, fencing and fuel. The rest of the township had small 
timber and hazel brush, scrub oak or elm. Now fertile farms prevail through- 
out the township where once the Indian hunter and wild beast held undisputed 
sway. The two largest lakes were Union and Knowles. They once were con- 
nected by a stream flowing from the latter. 

A small majority of the township’s settlers were German, Irish and other 
foreign born. About the first to take a claim and actually settle there was Martin 
Taylor, a native of Ireland, who arrived in the spring of 1855 and secured a 
claim in November in section 21, where he erected a small log shanty. He then ’ 
cleared and spaded up three acres of land, which he planted to corn and 
potatoes. The next spring, he went to Northfield, a distance of about 12 miles, 
with a yoke of oxen but no wagon to get wheat to seed his ground. He placed 
one sack of wheat across the back of one ox and another across the yoke, arriv- 
ing home in safety with his wheat. With this he seeded the ground, and from 
the three acres he raised 110 bushels, a record in those days. 

In the spring of 1856, all parts of the township began to be settled. Jacob 
Camp, born in Pennsylvania, came that year with his wife. The grit and per- 
severence of early settlers is pretty well indicated by the fact that when he 
built his house he carried the logs on his shoulders and drew his kitchen stove 
through the woods from Northfield with a sled, by hand. He commenced life 
here with scarcely anything, but became well-to-do and independent. 

Other early settlers of the township included John Gleason, Joseph Dilly, 
Belling Benton, James Kiley, John Cole, Cornelius Denman, S. B. Barlow, E 
Butzke, John Eylward, Hugh Geoghagan, James Keegan, Arthur Kinsella, 
E. C. Knowles and James Leahy. (Read Biog. of Kinsella, Leahy and Wiese in 
Part II of this book.) 

Even though the township had no villages during its early settlement, it 
did have Post Offices, blacksmith shops and stores, all of which were of great 
convenience to the farmers of the surrounding country. No record is available 
as to the date of the original platting of the present village of Webster, which 
is about 20 miles from Faribault and about 11 from Northfield, in section 4 and 
g. In later years Webster, the village, had one of the most up-to-date creameries 
in the state. 

In 1856, Ferris Webster hauled goods from Hastings by team and opened a 
small store in section 35, with a limited stock of groceries and provisions. A 
saloon which was started in the winter of 1857, in the western part of section 36 
near Union Lake, only ran about three months. It seems the proprietor, Mr. 
Hoffnekle, got a lot of Indians in the saloon and proceeded to get them drunk; 
he succeeded, but the citizens nearby came down on him and he left. 

An excellent steam saw-mill was erected in 1873 by William Albers in the 
eastern part of section 35, on the bank of Union Lake. The 30 horse-power 
steam engine that drove the two circular saws, had sufficient force to cut 10,000 
feet of lumber per day, although the average was only 5,000. This mill was a 
great benefit to the surrounding county and took a prominent place among the 
manufacturing interests in Rice county. 
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PLATE 53-A 


Home oF Mr. anp Mrs. Ernest J. BERG 


In this home their children were born. The house was built in 1880 by Ernest’s 
grandfather, Frederick W. Berg. This picture was taken in 1886. Rose, (now Mrs. 
Archie Wallace) their first child, is held by Mrs. Berg standing on porch. Mr. 
Berg is standing near the porch. Seated on porch from left to right are: Frederick 
William Berg, his wife Wilhelmina Bauer Berg, parents of Ernest, and in rocker 
is Mrs. Berg’s grandmother Mrs. Johann Friedrich Gronewald. On wagon are 
Ben Austin and the Colterman boys. 
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The Union Lake Post Office, the first in the township, was established in 
1856, with Henry Humphrey, Postmaster. The office was in his house in section 
35 by the lake. He served until 1873. Mail arrived once a week by way of Millers- 
burg, Forest township. The Hazelwood Post Office, established in 1857, had 
James McCabe as Postmaster and the office was in his store in section 12. By 
1882, mail arrived there twice a week from Northfield. The Webster Post Office 
was established in 1879, with E Butzke, Postmaster, and the office was in his 
house in section eight. Mail arrived twice a week from Northfield by way of 
Hazelwood. 

CHURCHES IN WEBSTER TOWNSHIP 
Date of Organization 
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WELLs TownsHIP 


Wells is next to the smallest township of Rice county. It is noted for its many 
beautiful lakes and streams. French Lake is the largest. Roberds Lake is next 
in size and covers 700 acres. It is located in the center of the township. The 
floor of the lake is made up of a sand bed, making the limpid water pure and 
clear as crystal, while the shore is formed of bold promontories and rocks, 
broken here and there with level stretches of pebbly beach. The lake is well 
stocked with fish, and is much frequented by pleasure seekers from near and 
far. Daily buses connect the resort to the busy metropolis of Faribault. It received 
its name in honor of William Roberds, who located a claim on the shores of 
the lake in 1855. Here he built two sawmills, one on the outlet of the lake, and 
he also opened the first blacksmith shop in the township. Mazaska Lake covers 
about one third of section 6. There are a number of other small bodies of 
water, sometimes called lakes, but more properly known as ponds. Cannon 
River traverses section 33, 34 and 35, and enters the city of Faribault. 

Originally this township was a timber territory and was covered with a 
heavy growth of the most sturdy varieties, most of which has been cut down. 
Many fine farms now mark what was a trackless wilderness. 

In 1853, Mark Wells was one of the first settlers who arrived in the township, 
which received its name in honor of him. He was born in New Jersey in 1804, 
and when a boy, ran away from home, went to sea on an American war vessel, 
served as a cabin boy for 15 years and came to Fort Snelling in 1819 with Col. 
Leavenworth. When his time as a soldier expired, he started a little trading post 
at Chaska, Minnesota on the Minnesota River in Carver county. On September 
12, 1836, he was married to Jane Graham, a sister of Elizabeth, Mrs. Alexander 
Faribault. He carried on the trading post business in several locations before 
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starting one on section 34, at the foot of Wells Lake in Wells township. After 
a profitable business for a short time, he gradually turned to farming and con- 
tinued it until the close of the Sioux war in 1863, when he was murdered mys- 
teriously, the supposition being that it was the work of the Indians who were 
treacherous at the time. 

In 1870, a sorghum mill was established by J. C. Chappius on his farm just 
east of French Lake. It made 1,500 gallons per season. 

The majority of the pioneers were of foreign origin and consisted of Cana- 
dian, Belgian, French and Irish, although by 1882, the American element was 
nearly equal to all of them. Among the first settlers in the township were: 
James G. Scott, Charles Wood, Issac Anderson, John Manahan, Simeon P. Case, 
John Murray, W. H. Pease, Asa Bebee, Joseph Byrne and Francis Decolette. 

_ The close proximity of this township to the city of Faribault where the 
different societies were strong, releaved the necessity or need of local organiza- 
tion. 

CuurcHEs IN WELLs TowNsHIP 
Date of Organization 
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WHEATLAND TOWNSHIP 

The name of this township, Wheatland, may have been derived from the 
leading cereal at the time of settlement. The land may be described as a rolling 
prairie. Formerly, there was some heavy timber but much of it was brush prairie 
with scattering groves of small timber. Most of it now is rich farm land. There 
are three large lakes in addition to Phelps Lake, which lays on the southern 
border. Cody Lake, the largest, is two miles long. 

The earliest settlers arrived in 1855. One of them, Joseph J. Frazier, a half- 
breed, his father being a Scotchman, came here on a hunting and trapping 
expedition under the patronage of Gen. Sibley, who was his fast friend. Frazier 
was a noted hunter and Indian warrior, and was at Fort Ridgely during the 
Sioux War of 1862, when it was attacked by the savages. He ran through the 
lines and rode horseback to Fort Snelling, where he gave the alarm so that 
relief Was sent. At the time of his death in 1869, a sketch of his life, written by 
Gen. Sibley, was printed in the Pioneer Press, the St. Paul newspaper. 

Other early settlers of the township included: Thomas Barrett, Patrick Cody, 
Thomas Lambert, Michael Fitzpatrick, James Wilby, Murdock McLennan, 
Philip Plaisance, Thomas Brown, Thomas Horner, John Montour, Theophilus 
O’Dette and William Quinn. By 1882, the population was largely Bohemian. 
(Read Biog. of Cody and Quinn in Part II of this book.) 

The township’s first postmaster was Peter O’Brien with the office in his store 
in section 19. He served from 1857 to 1859 when Patrick Cody took the office, 
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which he held in his house in section 32 until 1876. The township was organized 
May 11, 1858. 
VESELI, MINNESOTA 


The village is mostly in section 15 in Wheatland township. It was laid out, 
platted and lots were put into the market in 1880. It then had stores, a church, a 
schoolhouse and other village accessories. The name first was Weseley but was 
changed, due to high ecclesiastical authorities, who evidently did not appreciate 
the name of the British preacher, John Wesley, the founder of Methodism. The , 
name, Veseli was derived from the European town in Bohemia, which is now 
a province of W. Czechoslovakia. 


WHEATLAND, MINNESOTA 


This village was laid out in section 33 of Wheatland township, on the shore 
of Cody Lake. No records are available to show the date or who original owners 
of the townsite were, except that of Patrick Cody, who had staked out his claim 
in section 29 and 32 in 1855, adjacent to the townsite. 


LonsDALE, MINNESOTA 


The village of Lonsdale in section 26, Wheatland township, was established 
not long ago by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad, so is not an early 
settlement. It was first known as Willoughby and named after James Wilby, 
who settled on a claim in section 26, in 1857. 


CHURCHES IN WHEATLAND TOWNSHIP 
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WHEELING TOWNSHIP 


The history of Wheeling township had its beginning when G. Paul Wolf 
of Wheeling, Illinois, settled in section 14 in 1855. The following year (1856), 
Osmund Osmundson came, settling in section 14, but a short time later bought 
240 acres in section 11, the site of the present village of Nerstrand, which name 
he suggested, as it was Nerstand, Norway, which was his former home. He 
platted the village in 1885. 

The township is mostly all prairie land. Three main roads had been made 
according to a map of 1858 to aid in settlement, which actually commenced in 
June, 1854, when a party of Germans, who had stopped for a short time in 
Illinois, made their appearance, coming with ox teams and being on the road 
four weeks. The party consisted of Henry Bultman and family, Jacob Blank 
and family, Louis Helberg, Fredrich Hogrefe, and John George Veeh. They 
intended going to Mankato but when they came this far, the woods became 
so dense, and the mosquitos so bad that the already exhausted oxen could go 
no further. They then decided to settle in the woods along Prairie Creek, which 
they did. They all made claims in the township. 
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Jacob Blank was the first to make a claim, and drove his stakes in section 
15 and 22. He had brought with him a pair of steers and two cows that he used 
in the yoke, and he at once put up a little hay shanty to live in; in this same 
little hay hut the first child born in the township first saw the light. In the fall 
Mr. Blank built a log house into which he moved that winter. As‘he could not 
buy any lumber he had to manufacture it himself. With his ax he split shakes 
from oak logs with which to cover the roof, and for the flooring he split the 
boards from basswood, making them about two inches thick. He cut small trees 
in the woods which he converted into laths, nailing them inside and then 
plastering with clay. He and his family lived in this house until 1864, when he 
built a log house. He improved his farm and lived there until October, 1878, 
when he sold out and retired to Faribault. 

Among the settlers who came that same year were: Henry C. Kolling, 
Henry Grote, John Olson and in 1855, the arrivals were quite numerous. 
(Author’s note: Read Biog., in Part II of this book, of Louis Helberg, P. Wolf, 
Augustus Meyer, Osmund Osmundson and Frederick Knauss.) 

Besides schools and churches, the township had: a blacksmith shop, a local 
institution, “Wheeling Fire Ins. Co.,” the membership of which was male up of 
farmers; a syrup factory, “Roth & Lips,” which commenced operating in 1880 
and in 1881, manufactured 1,300 gallons of syrup. The largest mill in the town- 
ship started in 1879 and, operated by Michael Knopf, manufactured in 1881, 
2,400 gallons of the maple syrup. 


HistoricAL SKETCH OF NERSTRAND, MINNESOTA 


The village of Nerstrand lies in section 11, 12, 13 and 14 in Wheeling town- 
ship and is about 5 miles northeast of Faribault. The village was platted in 
1885 by Osmund Osmundson who came to this section in 1856. Further descrip- 
tion is given in the above, “Wheeling Township.” 


The churches, all organized in 1856, were: Lutheran Evangelical, German 
Methodist, German United and Salem (Evangelical Assos. of N. A.). 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Documents and Letters 


Rey. Edward D, Neill and Charles S. Bryant—History of Rice County, Minne- 
sota: Excerpts constitute most of Part One and parts of biographies marked 
with a star (*) in Part Two. 

C. P. A. Correspondent, Henry Bradshaw: Vikings in Minnesota, reprinted in 
Morning News in San Leandro, California. February 18, 1956. 

Beard and Bagley—History of American People: Acquisition of Territory; 
Early Transatlantic steamships. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia: Fur Trading Companies; Mayo Brothers; 
Louis Agassiz; and the Glacial Period: Elevation and Highlands; Rocky 
Ae ach Locusts; Early Transatlantic Steamships; Pipestone and George 
Catlin. 

J. Russell Smith—Human Geography, Book Two—Part One: Effect of Great 
Glaciers. 

Federal Writers’ Project (1938) — Minnesota — A State Guide: Iron Mines; 
Grand Portage; First Steamer on St. Croix River; Fur Trading; Minnesota 
Historical Society Library: Location of certain Settlements; Indian Trails; 
The Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Assos. 

Encyclopedia Britannica: Early Forts; Early History of St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Duluth. 

Americana: Early History of St. Paul; Early Transatlantic Steamships. 

Dictionary. of American Biographies: Rochester, Minnesota; Dr. William Wor- 
rell Mayo; The Mayo Hospital and Clinic. 

G. A. R—3oth National Encampment, 1896—St. Paul: Description of Minne- 

- hala Falls; Territorial and State Governors; State Soldiers’ Home. 

David Budlong Tyler—Steam Conquers the Atlantic: Early Transatlantic 
Steamships. 

Harper’s Book of Facts: Early Transatlantic Steamships. 

G. A. R—goth National Encampment, 1906 — Minneapolis: Frontispiece, 
“Minnehaha Falls.” 

General Service Administration, National Archives and Records Service, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: Negative Photostatic Copy of President Lincoln’s Letter 
to Brig. Gen. H. H. Sibley in 1862, Record Group 98 of the Army Com- 

“mands; Negative Photostatic Copy of List of Indian Prisoners at Camp 
Kearney 1866, Record Group 94 of the Adjutant General’s Office. 
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Carleton College—Department of Mathematics and Astronomy: Goodsell Ob- 
servatory’s Daily Time Signals. 

Ralph B. Goodhue—Horace Goodhue and Sarah Arabella Goodhue: History 
of Carleton College; Life of Horace Goodhue (See Goodhue Biog.). 

W. O. Nuenberg, Rice Co. Supt. of Schools: Rural Teachers’ Average Salary 
in 1855. 

Mae M. Wheeler, wife of Dr. H. M. Wheeler: Skeleton of Bandit, William 
Stiles (alias Bill Chadwell). 

W. W. Folwell—History of Minnesota: Information for Illustration, “Map of 
Minnesota” showing Tribes, Trails, Trading Posts and Indian Villages. 
Rand-McNally—Commercial Atlas 89th Ed. (1958): Map of Minnesota for 

Reference. 

Ginn and Co., Boston, Mass. (1898): Map of Minnesota for Reference. 
McGill-Warner Co., St. Paul—Minnesota Highway Dept. (1926) G. M. Bab- 
cock, Commissioner of Highways: Map of Minnesota for Reference. 
Rice County Highway Dept. (1926) and (1952): Map of Rice- County for 

Illustration. 
For more see Author’s Preface. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


Biographies 
of Rice County Pioneers 


(Alphabetically Arranged, hence NO INDEX) 


*Henry ACHTERKIRCH (1837-1903), a native of Nienburg, Hanover, Ger- 
many, attended school in his native country. He became an orphan and lived 
with his grandfather until sixteen years of age, when he emigrated to America, 
remained three months in New York and came to Cook county, Illinois, where 
he had an aunt. In 1857, after farming in the latter county, he went to the 
southern part of the State and on to Tennessee where he visited his uncle, then 
went to Missouri in search of land, but soon returned to Illinois. In 1860, he 
came to Minnesota, secured a farm in Wheeling township on section 21 for 
$600.00 in gold, and engaged in farming for Henry Grote to obtain money to 
improve his own land. On August 16, 1862, he enlisted in the Eighth Minnesota 
Volunteer Infantry, Company B.; was with Sully’s expedition up the Yellow- 
stone, then ordered south in 1864, and participated in the battle of Murfrees- 
borough; was ordered to Washington, D. C. (where he shook hands with Presi- 
dent Lincoln) and thence to Goldsboro, N. C., where they met Sherman going 
by way of Fort Fisher and Moorhead City. He was honorably discharged July 
11, 1865, and returned to his farm. On May 6, 1866, Miss Elizabeth Louise 
Lindemann (1845-1903), who was born in St. Louis, Mo., became his wife. 
Both were members of the Methodist Church. The union was blessed with eight 
children: William C. (1867-1944); Minnie (Mrs. W. E Reinecke) (1869-1926) ; 
Emma (Mrs. A. H. Maas) (1872-1948); Edward (1873-1876); Benjamin, an 
infant; August E. (1879-1942); Miss Anna, of Santa Ana, Calif., the only one 
who survives; and Josephine (Mrs. George H. Alexander) (1885-1946). The 
living grandchildren, all Achterkirchs are: Walter, Vincent O. and Reuben G., 
all three of surburban Minneapolis, Minn.; Earl and Lillian (Mrs. J. E. Church- 
ill), both of Milaca, Minn.; Merrill (1900-1909) ; Franklin, of Dearborn, Mich.; 
Rev. David B. of Balaton, Minn.; Lloyd of Bessemer City, N. C.; Verna (Mrs. 


*Contains extracts from History of Rice County, Minnesota, by Rev. Edward D. Neill and 
Charles S. Bryant. 
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Edgar Blomberg) of The Palisades, Minn.; Herbert J. of Floodwood, Minn.; 
Laura (Mrs. Orrie Boyer) of Aitkin, Minn.; and Miss Dorothy Reinecke of 
Minneapolis, Minn. Still living are 20 great-grandchildren. 


Mrs. Apetaie ABERs, nee Meyer (1792-1875), was born in Sulingen, Han- 
over, Germany. She married Mr. Albers (given name unknown, likely Hein- 
rich), a German farmer. They made their home in Sulingen. They had three 
children: Frederick, christened Johann Friederich Ernst (1814-1892); Henry 
(1831-1915); and Christian (deceased). Because of militarism, constant wars 
and heavy taxation in Germany, many farming people left that country for 
America, the New World. After Adelaide became a widow, she with her two 
sons, Frederick age 39, his wife and their four children, and Frederick’s brother, 
Henry, age 22, crossed the Atlantic Ocean in a sailing boat, landing in New 
York in July, 1853. Christian remained in Germany and disappeared in the 
wars. 

From New York they all came directly to Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where they 
operated a small grocery store and bar. In 1855, Frederick and Henry staked out 
a land claim of 16 acres, in Rice county, Minn. for future homes. In 1856, 
Frederick applied for and was granted U. S. citizenship in Milwaukee county, 
Wisconsin, thereby renouncing all allegiance and fidelity to George the Fifth, 
King of Hanover, Germany. That same year the Albers left Milwaukee for 
Minnesota in a covered wagon drawn by a yoke of oxen. (Accompanying them 
in another covered wagon were the Bergs, their foster child and Ludwig Hart- 
man.) They also took with them four cows, an extra yoke of oxen and enough 
wheat to seed a few acres the following spring. En route, probably near La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, a fifth child, Charles, christened Henry Carl, was born to 
Frederick and his wife, nee Sophie Marie Rupkins (1819-1899). 

When the Albers arrived in the Northfield, Minnesota area, they found a 
few scattered settlers. They stopped over night at a farm, forded the Cannon 
River in the morning and continued their long journey to their 16 acre claim 
in section six of Bridgewater township, Rice county, six miles west of North- 
field. 

During their first year, most provisions were procured in Hastings, Minne- 
sota or St. Paul. In 1858, J. S. and G. M. Archibald established the first store of 
general merchandise in Dundas, three miles south of Northfield. The two 
pounds of sugar they brought with them from Milwaukee lasted the family 

‘the entire first winter. Their first crop of wheat was beaten into the ground by 
a hail storm. Their only alternative was to gather up the wheat heads and rub 
out the wheat. By this toilsome effort they had enough seed to plant their crop 
the following spring. During the first years, wheat was hauled to the Hastings 
flour mill, one of the earliest of the area. The butter, eggs, dressed poultry, 
dressed beef and pork, produced by the farmers, were taken to St. Paul via the 
Dodd Road, which ran from Mankato, Minnesota to St. Paul. 

The clothing of the families in those early days, was made by hand, includ- 
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ing the denim overalls, which they often dyed brown with green wild walnut 
shells. Baby clothes passed from one family to another. One of the favorite 
dishes was wild crab apples, picked after the first frost and put into the oven 
until the tough blistered skins could be slipped off easily. The apples then were 
boiled and sweetened with sugar. 

In 1857, the United States Government built what was referred to, as the 
Knoles school house (now Dist. No. 67) in Webster township. The oldest of 
Frederick’s children attended this school. As there was no road built yet, the 
children walked the six miles through the woods. : 

In September, 1865, the Minnesota Railway Company reached Northfield. 
As its construction continued through Dundas, the Albers families assisted in 
cutting ties for the track. In 1866, the railroad reached Faribault and later other 
southern connections. 

The settlers in the community enjoyed the most friendly relations with the 
surrounding Indians, Many Indians from the Chippewa encampment on the 
shores of the nearby Union Lake, brought pickerel and other fish caught in 
Heath Creek, to exchange for fresh white bread. The white women gladly made 
the exchange for the sake of continued friendly relations. 

When the New Ulm Sioux Indian uprising of 1862 occurred along the Min- 
nesota River in the midst of the Civil War, many settlers hurried to Dundas 
where they would be able to make a better stand against the Indians if the 
uprising spread to their community. Fortunately it did not. 

Adelaide Albers, her two sons, Frederick and Henry, their wives, Sophia and 
Christine, were all buried in Rolling Green Cemetery, which had been laid out 
in 1858 on land adjoining the Albers farms, facing what is now Highway 19. 

Sophia Albers (Mrs. Fred Schrader), when seven years of age, gave mem- 
bers of the Jesse James-Younger Brothers gang a drink of water, which she 
pumped from the well on the homestead later operated by her sister, Miss 
Louise. On September 7, 1876, that gang attempted to rob the First National 
Bank in Northfield, Minnesota. 


FrepERIcK ALBERS, christened Johann Friedrich Ernst (about 1814-1892), 
and eldest son of Mrs. Adelaide Albers, was born in Sulingen, Hanover, Ger- 
many, where he was married to Sophie Marie Rupkins (1819-1899). Their 
first four children were born in Germany: George Henry, called “Young 
Henry” (1845-1928), Margaret (Mrs. August Tralle) (1847-1913), William 
(1850-1908) and Fred (1852-1916). The fifth child, Charles, christened Hein- 
rich Carl (1857-1939), was born on the way from Milwaukee to Minnesota, 
probably near La Crosse, Wisconsin. The last three children, born after their 
parents’ arrival in Bridgewater township, Rice county, Minn., were: an infant 
which died immediately after birth in 1858, John (1854-1926) and August 
(1861-1878). 

The 15 grandchildren, still living, are the eleven Albers: Margaret (Mrs. 
Louis Faber) of Waubun, Minn.; Lazette (Mrs. Felix Darnell) of Belleview, 
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Wash.; Elsie (Mrs, Elmer Sanford), Josephine (Mrs. William Wyman) and 
Clara (Mrs. David Anderson), all three of Northfield, Minn.; Charles of Hunt- 
ley, Mont.; Robert of St. Paul, Minn.; Arthur of Centralia, Wash.; (Miss Alvine 
of Walla Walla, Wash. passed away Dec. 9, 1957); Maud (Mrs. Tom Emerson) 
and Alice (Mrs. Earl Sibley), both of Miles City, Mont.; and the five Tralles of 
Northfield, Minn.; Julia (Mrs. George B. Fletcher), Charles G., Frank A., 
Addie (Mrs. William F. Hall) and William A. 


Henry Avsers (1831-1915), brother of Frederick, was also born in Sulingen, 
Hanover, Germany. On August 31, 1860, he was married in Rice county, Minn., 
to Christine Frederica Elizabeth Kluth (1841-1926), who was a sister to Joseph 
Kluth (later spelled Clute). They made their home on Henry’s parent’s home- 
stead, where their eight children were born: Henry Frederich Charles (1861- 
1933) usually called “H.F.C.”; Dora (Mrs. August Raasch) (1863-1923) ; Louis 
(1865-1943); Ernest (1866-1915); Anna (Mrs. Henry Schrader) (1867-1927); 
Sophia (Mrs. Fred Schrader) (1869-1942); Mary (Mrs. Frank E. Sommers) 
(1871-1944); and Miss Louisa (1875-1957), who lived on and operated the 
homestead until her death Nov. 27. Henry, the pioneer, served in Company H. 
Fourth Minnesota Regiment during the Civil War. 

There are 28 grandchildren still living: Fremont, Clarence and Harriet 
(Mrs. Donald Ferguson), all three Albers of R.F.D. Dundas, Minn.; Frances 
Albers (Mrs. John J. Neary) of Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. Edward Albers of 
Champaign, Ill.; Karl W. Albers of Northfield, Minn.; Harold and Alvan 
Albers, both of Dundas, Minn.; Arthur, Lawrence G., Ernest E., Fred A. and 
Harold W,, all five Schraders of R.F.D. Dundas, Minn.; Dorothy (Mrs. Clarence 
Hess), Raymond of R.F.D., Laura (Mrs. James Gill), Elsie (Mrs, Carl 
Wegner), and Delmer G., all five Schraders of Northfield, Minn.; Edna Schra- 
der (Mrs. James Hatfield) of McGrath, Minn,; Clifford Schrader of St. Paul, 
Minn.; Irene Schrader (Mrs. John Wutschke) of R.F.D. 5, Faribault, Minn.; 
Hilda Schrader (Mrs. Adolph Johnson) of Austin, Minn.; Raymond E. C., 
Hilda (Mrs. Otto Petschke) and Vernon, all three Albers of Minot, N. Dak.; 
Ernest H. Albers of Foxholm, N. Dak.; Grace Albers (Mrs. Engwald Mehus) 
of Sherwood, N. Dak.; and Violet Albers (Mrs. John A. Strese) of Somerset, 
Wis. 


GunpER AMUNDSON (later known as Gunder Mohn) (1825-1914) was born 
in Norway. He was married in 1854 to Miss Guri Guplin (1818-1898) and they 
took their honeymoon trip to America. They first lived in Norway Valley, Wis. 
and later in 1855, homesteaded in Wheeling township, Rice county, Minn. They 
had two children: Albert and Louise, who married her second cousin, Gunder 
Mohn. The grandchildren, all Mohns, still living are: Gunda (Mrs. Sander 
Tollefson) of Huron, S. Dak.; Ernest of Ogilvie, Minn.; George, Miss Cora and 
Mabel (Mrs. Arthur Helwig) all three of Northfield, Minn.; Alma (Mrs. Percy 
Evenson) of St. Paul, Minn.; Helmer of Nerstrand, Minn.; Amos of Chicago, 
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Ill.; Laura (Mrs. Alfred Davis) and her brother Thomas, both of Detroit Lakes, 
Minn. Still living are 34 great-grandchildren and 45 great-great-grandchildren. 


Joun Becxtey was born in Nuremberg, Germany in 1824. He migrated to 
the United States in 1828 with his parents and grandparents, They settled in 
Syracuse, New York. In 1840, John went to Cedar Lake, Indiana where, in 
1847, he married Caroline Holzwart, who was born in 1827, also in Nuremberg. 
In 1856, this family moved to Holden, Goodhue county, Minn. and later to 
Nerstrand, Wheeling township, Rice county, Minn. to a 240 acre farm, with 
five children (two died as infants in Indiana): Catharine, (Mrs. Fred Frevert) ; 
John W.; Rosina (Mrs. Herman Gronewald); Hannah (Mrs. Jacob J. Keller); 
and Ezra, none of whom are living. Seven more children were born to them: 
Lydia, Anna, Henry, Christian, Magdilina (Lena) (Mrs. Edwin Roth), Jonah, 
and Nathan, all of whom have also passed away except Christian, who was born 
April 2, 1862, and now lives in Ukiah, Calif. 

Mr. Beckley had been a staunch supporter of his pastors and church and had 
deeded a plot of land to the Nerstrand Methodist church to be used for a 
cemetery. He was a great lover of bees and wrote many articles for periodicals 
on bee culture. He was able to work among bees without causing any hard 
feeling. Honey was used instead of sugar in the home. He and his wife, Caro- 
line, both passed away in 1914, Caroline on Feb. 22 and he on Nov. 21. There 
are 32 grandchildren, over 95 great-grandchildren, a number of great-great- 
grandchildren and great-great-great-grandchildren. One grandchild, Arthur 
Gronewald of Walla Walla, Wash. recalls that Mr. Beckley made many trips 
from his farm to Hastings, a distance of 15 miles with a yoke of oxen and wagon 
(sled in winter) to get groceries. He always went one day and returned the next. 


Joun W. Beck ey, son of John Beckley, was born in Clay county, Ind., Sept. 
12, 1849. At the age of seven years, he and the family moved to Holden, Good- 
hue county, Minn. John W. received his education in this state and grew to 
manhood on a farm. He taught school four years and worked at the mason 
trade. In 1876, he was married in Holden to Miss Adelia Engel, a native of 
Racine county, Wis., who was born Feb. 26, 1858. That same year they came to 
Rice county, Minn., settling in Forest township, section 12, on the Millersburg 
road near the Simon Taylor homestead, where he engaged in farming. He had 
eighty acres of good land, all of which was well improved and supplied with 
good buildings. Mr. and Mrs. Beckley had seven children, five of whom were 
born on this farm: Elmer J. (1877-1958); Wesley B. (1879-1950); Alfred W. 
(1881-1949) ; Edwin O. (1883-) and Hattie C. (Mrs. Grover Bellinger), these 
two now of Salem, Ore. Hulda A. (Mrs. Ray Albee) of Cottage Grove, Ore. was 
born in Ridgefield, Wash.; and Olive C. (Mrs. Russell Fields) of Seattle was 
born in Portland, Ore. There are 23 grandchildren, 38 great-grandchildren and 
five great-great-grandchildren still living, most of whom live in Washington 
and Oregon. Four of Alfred’s children live in Texas, 
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Mr. Beckley had done considerable missionary work for the Northwest Ger- 
man Methodist Conference, organizing congregations and building churches. 
He served as first pastor in Ridgefield, Wash. 1890-1894, in Connell, Wash., 
and also in Bethany, Ore. He also served as pastor in Spokane, Wash. and 
Salem, Ore. He passed away Jan. 1, 1930. Mrs. Beckley is still living at the age 
of ror in a nursing home in Salem, Ore., to where the family had moved in 
1895, having lived in Minnesota, South Dakota, Washington and several 
towns in Oregon. Excerpts of a book handwritten by Mrs. Jonn W. BECKLEY 
(nee Adelia Engel) of Salem, Ore., when she was 85 years of age in 1943. She 
was born Feb. 26, 1858, and is still living (1959): 


Memories For THE AMUSEMENT OF My CHILDREN 
Day Dreams oF AMERICA 


Wir Enc, my father, was born in 1814 in Prussia, Germany, where 
my mother, Caroline Miller, also was born. They were married in 1839. With 
labor and saving they were able to acquire their own farm and home. With 
wise management their property increased in valuation in spite of the govern- 
ment’s high duties and taxes. With the increase of family and the expenses 
growing from year to year; also the boys growing to military age; father, who 
had gone through the training, did not care to have his sons go through the 
same torture, so decided to go to America. Mother was not so willing to leave 
her home and friends. But when father made up his mind, there was no 
changing. In spite of mother’s fears of the ocean voyage and what was in store 
for them, she finally gave her consent. The farm and all other property were 
sold very cheaply, and arrangements were made for migrating to the new 
world. 

VOYAGE ON THE Bic ATLANTIC OCEAN 


In 1854, the family consisting of father, mother, two sons and five daughters, 
boarded a sail ship for North America. Long days and weeks, yes, fourteen 
weeks on the big Atlantic Ocean, was more or less interesting for the boys and 
girls, but father took it as a man with great responsibility. Mother was sea sick 
much of the time and our year-old baby took sick, not having the right food 


‘and care in the awful confusion of the hundreds of people and the very unsani-_ 


tary conditions. The poor little darling grew worse each day and died. She 
was buried in the deep blue sea. What that meant for mother, only those having 
had the same experience would know. With wind favorable, the ship sailed 
along quite steadily, but when coming from the wrong direction the ship had 
to be anchored to avoid going backward. Some of the waves were as high as a 
two story house. Sometimes it took several days waiting for the change of cur- 
rent of air. Thus it took the many weeks of wishful waiting. Now, (1943) the 
span is made in less than a week. 

(Author’s note: The passenger boat, “The United States” won the blue 
ribbon (1954) for its time record in crossing the Atlantic from New York to 
Cherbout, France, in four and one-half days.) 
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READ THEIR BIOGRAPHIES IN Part II 


DATES DENOTE BIRTH AND DEATH 
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PLATE 54 PLATE 55 
Jon CHEsTER, Sr. Jos CHEsTER, JR. 
1818-1897 1845-1930 


PLATE 57 
Mrs. Evsert H. Drake, NEE Mrs. FREDERICK GRONEWALD, NEE 
Lizzie Hazor SopHiE M. SupMAN 
1858-1954 1809-1889 
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1832-1914 
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Mrs. Henry SCHRADER, NEE 
Marcaret LEuRING 


1834-1895 
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PLATE 62 


Joun Van Buskirk 
(charcoal drawing) 
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Mrs. Lambert Watts, NEE 
MartTHA MartTIN 
‘(Married in 1842) 
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Miss MartHa Watts oF NorTHFIELD 


(Born Feb. 23, 1857) 
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LiFE ON THE ATLANTIC OCEAN 

The weather being calm, gave cause for much excitement aboard ship, danc- 
ing, drinking, singing, and laughter. But when storm arose and everything had 
to be tied with ropes, these hilarious people were on their knees praying with 
all their might. It amused father, because he couldn’t see it that way. The days 
and weeks went by with much sickness and suffering for the want of good 
food and fresh water, besides much weeping and regret for having left the 
Fatherland. But when the weather was perfect and the ship made good time, 
new hope and inspiration came to these new-country-seeking people and the 
hardships of the journey were somewhat forgotten. As all things, good and bad, 
come to an end, so did this journey. They landed at New Orleans where they 
planted their feet on solid ground and breathed the “free” air of America. 


A New Home In A New Country 


Where the other passengers of our sailboat went I don’t know, but the 
Engel family (mine) went to Racine county, Wis. by way of a Mississippi River 
boat and what other means I do not know. For several years father raised cattle 
with good success and did hunting and fishing as a sport. There must have been 
educational opportunities there, because the younger generation of that locality 
were able to speak, read, and write in the English language when I first met 
them. After my brother John and I, (baptized Anna Otillie) Delia, were born, 
father heard of a wonderful wheat farming country in Minnesota. Straightway 
the farm and some cattle were sold as well as implements which could not be 
taken. There was no suitable wagon for the trip, so since father was a master 
of all trades, he built one, but alas! When loading was begun it proved inade- 
quate for both household goods and the passengers. Then it was decided that 
only the little ones could ride. So one sunny morning in April, 1859, the journey 
to Minnesota began with faithful oxen hitched to the wagon and one man with 
a whip to guide the procession, including a large number of cattle. 


SoME DIFFICULTIES OVERCOME 


How many days we had been on the journey I do not know, but one eve- 
ning one of those cold April rain storms overtook us and the cattle wanted 
shelter, They turned around, with their tails on their backs and started back I 
suppose to where they came from. Father and August went after them leaving 
the family to shift for themselves. With no shelter except a loaded wagon, was 
anything but pleasant! Luckily an American woman living nearby came to us 
insisting that mother and the baby come to stay with her overnight, which they 
did, Mother later often spoke of feeling assured that there were kind people in 
this new world. The cattle were returned and onward went the ambitious 
homeseekers, horned cattle and all. 


THE JourNEY Is ENDED 
Inspired by the hope of finding an exceptionally good country for man and 
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beast, and free from military compulsion, they looked forward to the freedom 
and liberty to manage their own affairs, which they had heard about. Traveling 
over the beautiful prairie and rolling land interspersed with groves and creeks, 
created great anticipation in the minds of the wayfaring strangers. Finally we 
came to the 160 acre farm father bought, located in both Rice county and Good- 
hue county, Minn. Later he bought 80 acres more. Father had a way to make 
cattle feel at home so they wouldn’t stray away. Besides, the grass was better 
than that of the sandy soil of Wisconsin. The following years with abundant 
crops of hay, wheat, oats and garden products, as well as chickens and a few’ 
pigs, the family was successful and happy, living in the two story log house. You 
could hear singing and whistling all over the place, just for the joy of living. 
Father had gotten many acres under cultivation with the strong oxen, because 
there were neither stumps, rocks nor sage brush to hinder the progress. 

Within a few years there were settlements of thrifty German people who 
had farms, homes, schools, and churches. They were jovial people who worked 
hard week days, but Sunday was a day of rest and worship. To the east were 
progressive Norwegians; to the west of us was timberland in which mostly Irish 
people were trying to make farms and homes. 


Tue First EvANGELICAL CHURCH BUILT 


I remember the first church built in 1862. It was a large frame building. 
Many years later it was remodeled and moved to the town of Nerstrand. Its 
bells still call the people to remember the Sabbath day and to keep it holy. We 
had no parsonage so our minister had to board and stay over night in the various 
homes. Singing in church was rather difficult since there were no song books. 
The congregation who had no books, would sing two lines at a time which the 
minister had read to them. 

Sister Caroline married Martin Kispert, but all I remember about it is, that the 
first Sunday after their wedding, the groom had gotten a new cutter onto which 
he hitched his two frisky horses to take his bride to church. On the way home he 
passed other teams to show off. When they came to the place in the road where 
the snow was higher than the rail fence, they drove over fence and all. But the 
top rail was close to the surface of the snow and caught the runner of his cutter, 
tearing it loose from the horses, who ran home to their stable, leaving the bride 
and groom sitting on top of the fence on the drifted snow. 


: PREPARING FOR WINTER 


We raised some sheep from which mother wove their wool into the goods for 
our garments, rugs, blankets and bed-spreads. Father had made a loom on which 
mother wove striking colored material in checks and plaids. Mr. Klemer in Fari- 
bault, Minn. had a roller machine through which he put the woven cloth making 
it smooth as any factory-made material. About the first of November everything 
had to be prepared for winter. Vegetables were put into the celler: potatoes, 

beets, carrots, turnips and cabbage. Buildings were insulated with sawdust to 
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make them warm for man and beast. A good supply of wood was cut from the 
forests and piled outside. 

After it was near zero weather in the fall several porkers and a beef were 
made into hams, bacon, head-cheese, liver-wurst and summer sausage. Lard by 
the gallon, to last a whole year, was rendered from the pig skins (hair scraped 
off). We also made sauerkraut of the cabbage and packed it in barrels. Yes, 
those were the good old days when I was young and we lived like kings! 

Looking over my long life which was favored with more than my rightful 
share of blessings, I know that not all of the paths were rosy and I wouldn’t 
have wanted it so, since trials and handicaps strengthen character and promote 
stability and self-reliance. All has been very helpful to me since John W., my 
husband, went to his Eternal home January 30, 1930. 

_T have now been a widow 13 years, living alone most of the time in my home 
in Salem, Oregon. I have the comfort and assistance of my good seven children, 
most of whom live near enough to visit me often and am in every way well 
taken care of, for which I am duly grateful. I deem it a great blessing that I had 
Christian parents, grew up in Christian neighborhoods, accepted Christ as my 
Savior when fourteen years of age, joined the Methodist church which has al- 
ways been a great help in all circumstances of life. I married a Christian husband 
and together we raised an honest Christian family. I am now the proud grand- 
mother of 19 grandchildren and 16 great-grandchildren, who are all fine speci- 
mens of humanity to be proud of. 

I feel my work is finished here and am humbly waiting for the call to come 


up higher. D.A.B. (Delia A. Beckley) 


Freperick WILLIAM Berc (1814-1889) was born in Wichtshausen, Prussia, 
Germany. His father was a school teacher and Frederick (christened Friedrich) 
was the only child. He became a carpenter and a brewer. King Frederick Wil- 
liam IV (1795-1861) succeeded as the ruler of Prussia in 1840, during the years 
of rivalry of Austria and Prussia for leadership, when the liberals of Germany 
arose in rebellion and demanded democratic government and a strong and 
united Germany, whose several hundred states were reduced to 39, including 
Austria, Prussia being the largest. The Prussian army was based on a law of 
1814, which prescribed universal military training in the form of three years 
with the colors and two years in the reserve. 

Disliking military life and war, Frederick ventured to America. He landed 
at the Port of New Orleans, La., in November, 1843, and worked for some time 
as a carpenter. He returned to Germany and was granted a Travel Pass by the 
Royal State of Prussia, on Sept. 1, 1845. It was good for one year. It states that he 
resided in Wichtshausen and in order to find work on this legitimate journey 
to Nordheim, he was subject to all civil and military service but was allowed an 
escort for protection, traveling there and back. The document also states: “This 
pass must be validated by the police of every place in which the holder remains 
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for more than twenty hours whether it be in city or village.” It was signed by 
“The Magistrate of Suhl, The Secretary, Schmidt Bormiller.” 

Frederick made a second voyage to the United States and served in the Mexi- 
can War, 1846-1848. After the war, he journeyed to Milwaukee, Wis., where on 
Nov. 1, 1852, in the District Court of the United States for the District of Wis., 
he applied for and later was granted citizenship of the United States, thereby 
“renouncing forever all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign Prince, Potentate, 
State, or Sovereignty whatever and particularly to Frederick William, the 
Fourth King of Prussia whereof he is subject.” é 

While in Milwaukee, Frederick was married, in 1855, to Wilhelmina Bauer 
(1829-1888), who was born in Sonneberg, Lachs Meiningen, Germany. He then 
went to Minnesota and staked a claim in section 5 in Bridgewater township, Rice 
county, six miles west of Northfield. While there, he obtained logs for the house 
he built, by felling black walnut trees, which were growing on his claim. He 
then returned to Milwaukee to get his bride. They returned the following year, 
1856, with other pioneers, in two covered wagons. They were: the widow, Ade- 
laide Albers; her two sons, Frederick and Henry; Frederick’s wife and her four 
children, Henry, William, Margaret (Mrs. August Tralle) and Fred; Ludwig 
Hartman; and Emma Monhart (Mrs. Charles F. Beytien), who was then the 
four year old foster child of Frederick and Wilhelmina Berg. 

On Apr. 20, 1863, the United States granted to Frederick Berg, 159.47 acres 
located upon the NE+} of section five in township 111, north of range 20, west 
(Bridgewater township, Rice county, Minn.) on which he had staked his claim 
in 1855. This had been Bounty Land granted formerly to Lerona Rounds, 
widow of John Rounds, Private, Captains Bartlett and Read’s Companies, 25th 
Regiment, U. S. Infantry, War of 1812. An Act of Congress, approved Mar. 3, 
1855, “granted Bounty Land to certain Officers and Soldiers who have been 
engaged in the Military Service of the United States.” Subject to sale at Hender- 
son, Minn. in the District of Lands, this Warrant was returned to the General 
Land Office by the Surveyor General, having been assigned by Lerona Rounds 
to Frederick Berg. The closing of the document reads: 

“In Testimony Whereof, I, ApranaM Lincotn, President of the United 
States of America, have caused these Letters to be made Patent, and the Seal 
of the General Land Office to be hereunto affixed. 

“Given under my hand, at the City of Washington, the Twentieth day of 
April in the Year of Our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty three and 
of the Independence of the United States the Eighty Seventh. 

“By the President: Abrahm Lincoln 

By M. Stoddard, Sec’y. 
W. Granger, Recorder of the General Land Office.” 


In 1866, Frederick purchased from Charles T. Beytien, the SE 4oA. of SE} 
of section 6 for $135. 

Frederick and Wilhelmina Berg had three children born to them: Charles 
Frederick (1856-1922); Ernest John (christened Ernst Johann) (1860-1943) ; 
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and a daughter (1864- died age two months). For their son Ernest, Frederick 
and Wilhelmina purchased 160 acres (157.54 A. when surveyed), located in sec- 
tion seven, (N} of NE and N} of NW3) in Bridgewater township. On this 
property in 1880, with the aid of their two sons, they built a seven bedroom red 
brick house (the first brick house in the township) in which they lived the 
remainder of their lives with Ernest and his wife, who were married in 1885. 
The property is now owned by a grandson, Lloyd J. Berg and family, who live 
in Northfield, Minn. and rent out their farm (1114 A.) to Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Mechura. 

The homestead was given to the older son, Charles F., also known as Carl, 
who was married in 1882. They operated a store for a number of years before 
they moved into Northfield with their family and rented out the farm until 
they sold it (120 A.) to Mr. and Mrs. August Raasche. 

The grandchildren, still living, of Frederick and Wilhelmina are the three 
of Charles FE Berg: George E. and M. E. Bernice (Mrs. Walter Norbeck) both 
of Northfield, Minn.; and Esther C. (Mrs. Charles H. Otte) of Des Moines, Ia.; 
and the ro of Ernest J. Berg: Rosina R. (Mrs. Archie Wallace) of R.ED. 1, 
Dundas, Minn.; Edgar F.; Lloyd J.; and Mabel M. S. (Mrs. Eugene J. Kline), 
all three of Northfield, Minn.; Dr. Elmer W. of State Fair Grounds, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Jesse F. of R. F. D. 5, Faribault, Minn.; Miss L. Clara of San Leandro, 
Calif.; Miss Lila R. of Oakland, Calif.; Alice M. (Mrs. G. Albert Fenno) of 
Sunol, Calif.; and Floyd H. of New Kensington, Pa. There are also, still living, 
18 great-grandchildren and 19 great-great-grandchildren. 


Cuartes E Beytien (1845-1923), son of Charles T. and Dorethea Beytien, was 
born in Mecklenburg, Schwerin, Germany. At the age of 11, in 1856, he came to 
America with his brother John F. and their parents. (Read Biog. of Charles T. 
and John F.) When 19 years of age, Charles entered the Union Forces as a vol- 
unteer in the Civil War, serving as a private in Co. F 4th Reg. Infantry until 
July 5, 1865, when he received an honorable discharge. During his service in the 
South, he contracted malaria fever, from which he never fully recovered. He 
was married Oct. 5, 1868, to Miss Emma (baptised Theresa) Monhart (1851- 
1926). Their first farm was on the Dutch road about five miles west of North- 
field, Minn., and near the Tralle farm in Bridgewater township. The following 
year they sold and bought a farm near Shieldsville, Minn., where their first 
child, Minnie Sophia (1869-1879) was born. In 1882, they again sold out and 
bought a farm one mile east of the Drake school south of Northfield. Here their 
other child, Ludwig F. was born on July 23 of that year. After having bought 
and sold 11 farms, they finally settled in Dundas, Minn. on Sept. 30, 1885, where 
the family lived with Mr. Beytien’s parents for one year before buying the corner 
lot from Otto Deckollec at Hector and Main St. in the same block. Here the 
couple lived 36 years and because of ill health, they moved into the home of their 
son, Ludwig, in Northfield, where they passed away. There are two grandchil- 
dren still living, both Beytiens: John E. of Faribault, Minn. and Charles E. of 
Rapid City, S. Dak. There are nine great-grandchildren, also living. 
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“After the Bank Raid” as told by Ludwig F. Beytien as he remembers his 
father telling him: 

On the day of the James-Younger Bank Raid in Northfield, Minn., Sept. 7, 
1876, Charles F. Beytien was driving to his home near Shieldsville, Minn. after 
having had a load of wheat ground into flour at the Dundas Mill. He was passed 
three times by men on horse-back. After the first time, they turned off the high- 
way about three-fourths of a mile, near the Henry Clute farm east of Millers- 
burg, evidently looking for water. The second time they passed him, he noticed 
one of them had a bandaged arm. Mr. Beytien called to them, “You got a’ 
prisoner?” “Oh, yes!” they answered, “We’re taking him to the calaboose.” Mr. 
Beytien then shouted back, “You're going the wrong way!” “Oh, no!” replied 
one of them, turning half around in the saddle, “We’re going the right way!” 
“Well hang on to him tight!” rejoined Mr. Beytien, “Don’t let him get away!” 
They again left the road at a point beyond Millersburg, this time heading for a 
slough, likely looking for water to wash and dress the wound. Not long after- 
ward the robbers were back on the highway and passed him again at full gallop. 
He did not realize these men were bandits until a posse of Northfield men came 
to his home about an hour later inquiring if he had seen them. Needless to say, 
he quickly put them on the right trail. This gang had made trips to Northfield 
for several months before the attempted hold-up of the bank, patronizing the 
hotel and saloon where the Riverside Cafe is now located. They had made the 
Charles Beytien farm near Shieldsville their regular stop for watering their 
horses. Always very courteous, they gave Mr. Beytien the impression that they 
were interested in buying land and horses. 


Cuartes T. Beytien (1819-1888) was born in Germany. His father was a 
native of France and used the French spelling “Bettein”. Charles continued the 
German spelling when he came to the United States. He was married in Ger- 
many, about 1843, to a German widow, Dorethea Funk Kluth (1807-1888), who 
had six children (See Clute Biog.). Charles and Dorethea had three children 
born to them in Mecklenburg, Schwerin, Germany: John F. (1844-1918); 
Charles E (1845-1923); and Minnie (1869-1880), who died of diphtheria. The 
family migrated to America landing in New York in 1856, bringing with them 
Dorethea’s daughter, Christine Kluth, age fifteen. After a short stay there, they 
went to Milwaukee, Wis. In 1858, they drove with ox team to Hastings, Minn., 
where Christine remained and they drove on to Bridgewater township, Rice 
‘county, Minn., where they homesteaded 40 acres in section 5, later selling out to 
Frederick W. Berg, Nov. 6, 1866, for $135. In 1860, Christine married Henry 
Albers, second son of Adelaide Albers. After living in Dundas, Minn. a number 
of years, Charles T. and Dorethea moved in with the Henry and Christine 
Albers family, six miles west of Northfield. In about three months, Dorethea 
passed away there, on August 23, 1888, and her husband on Dec. 10, of the same 
year, in Rochester, Minn. Their three living grandchildren are all Beytiens: 
Anna C. (Mrs. William S. Brown, who passed away July 5, 1956 in Watsonville, 
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Calif.); Addie E (Mrs. George PR Stedman) (1884-1959); Ludwig E. of 
Northfield, Minn.; and the third, a son of John F’s second marriage (to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Heintz), is J. Harold Beytien of Hutchinson, Minn. Still living are 12 
great-grandchildren, 22 great-great-grandchildren and 18 great-great-great- 
grandchildren. 


Joun F. Beytren (1844-1918), eldest son of Charles T. and Dorethea Beytien, - 
was born in Mecklenburg, Schwerin, Germany. In 1858, at the age of 14 years, 
he and his brother, Charles Frederick, came to America with their parents. The 
family settled on a 40 acre homestead in section 5, of Bridgewater township, Rice 
county, Minnesota. They had grown weary of the yoke of German tyranny and 
had come to America where the poor man had a square deal, They condemned 
with righteous hatred the Kaiser and Prussian plutocracy as evils with which 
there should be no compromise. When the Civil War broke out in this country 
of ours, John and his brother, Charles, and half-brother Joseph Clute, all gladly 
fought for their adopted land and liberty. After the war, John bought 160 acres 
of land, mostly timber (the NEi of section 5), in Bridgewater township. On 
Aug. 5, 1867, he sold it to Joseph Clute for $1000, and from whom he bought 20 
acres in the same section, for $150, on the same day. On Nov. 11, 1867, John was 
married in Northfield, Minn., to Miss Sophia M. Zander (1847-1892), who also 
was a native of Mecklenburg. They first farmed between Stanton and North- 
field, then moved to Sauk Center, Minn., where their second child, Anna, was 
born. In Oct., 1872, they returned to near Northfield before moving, in 1883, to 
Brownton, Minn. Five children were born to them: Albert (1871-died an infant 
of seven months); Anna C. (Mrs. William S. Brown) who was born July 8, 
1872, passed away July 5, 1956, in Watsonville, Calif.; Ella (1875- died an infant 
of six months); Matilda D. (Mrs. Guy P Harrington) (1880-1917) ; and Addie 
FE (Mrs. George P. Stedman) (1884-1959), of Wadena, Minn. On May 1, 1892, 
Sophia passed away. On March 3, 1895, in Brownton, Mr. Beytien married 
Miss Elizabeth Tracy Heintz, who was born April 21, 1871, in Germany and 
had come to America with her parents when only one month of age. She passed 
away Oct. 13, 1956 at the Odd Fellows Home in Portland, Ore. She and Mr. 
Beytien had one child, John “Harold”, who lives in Hutchinson, Minn., the 
town where Mr. Beytien served as Mayor for three successive terms and also 
served on the city council, which rid the town of saloons. 

In 1912, Mr. and Mrs. Beytien and Harold moved from Hutchinson to 
Eugene, Ore., where Mr. Beytien was active in Municipal affairs, was a leader of 
special functions of the Grand Army of the Republic and he also served as a 
member of the city council before his death of a heart attack in his home. Still 
living are 10 grandchildren: the five Browns of California: Myrtle S. (Mrs. 
William Smidl, formerly Mrs. George Marcussen) of Modesto; Warren W. of 
Atwater; Dewey D. of Bass Lake; Bernard B. of Fresno; and Dorothy A. (Mrs. 
Lee L. Mossbarger) of Watsonville; the three Beytiens: Jay H. of Rochester, 
Minn.; Miss Janice M. of the U. S. Embassy of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, S. 
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America; and Spencer R. of Hutchinson, Minn.; Marjorie R. Harrington (Mrs. 
Percy A. De Marco) of Texarkana, Texas; and Dale L. Stedman of Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Still living are 13 great-grandchildren and 18 great-great-grandchildren. 

Excerpts of a letter from Jay H. Beytien, a grandson, as of Sept. 6, 1956: 

“Our family name originated in the thirteenth century in Delft, Holland 
where it had the Dutch spelling “Buytene”. 

“The family shield of which I have a copy, is comprised of a silver sheep stand- 
ing on a golden hill against a green background. The sheep is the paschal lamb, 
a crusading emblem, which indicates the services of an ancestor in one of the 
Crusades.” 3 


FERDINAND BicKEL (1856-1943) was born in Baden, Germany. He was mar- 
ried Feb. 26, 1885, to Katherine Zimmerman (1867-1943), also a native of Ger- 
many. They migrated to America, arriving May 9, 1872, and came directly to 
Minnesota. They settled in Northfield township, Rice county, four miles west of 
Dennison, on an 80 acre farm which they bought in section 16, They sold this 
farm and bought 200 acres in section 15 and later 75 acres near Dundas, Minn. 
They had eight children: George H.; Charles A.; Miss Edith; and Louis, all 
four of Northfield; William J. of R. F. D. Northfield; Herbert (1892-1955) ; 
Henry of Dennison, Minn.; and Arthur of Dundas, Minn. 

The 24 grandchildren, still living, are all Bickels and they all live in Minne- 
sota: Ruth Katherine (Mrs. Ralph Lary) of Richfield; Roy of R. F. D. Den- 
nison; Marie (Mrs. Emil Taxdahl) of R. F. D. Kenyon; Doris (Mrs. Ernest 
Rottunda) of R. F. D. Granite Falls; Marjorie (Mrs. Jake Krantkramer) of 
Mankato; Charles W.; Harland; Stanley; and Gerald; all four of Northfield; 
Mary Jean (Mrs. John Bollenbacher) ; Richard; and Donald, all three of R. F. D. 
Northfield; Virgie (Mrs. Nile Lein) ; and Vera (Mrs. Burten Ashmore) ; both of 
R. F. D. Ulen; Medora (Mrs. Adolph Hogetvedt) ; Ellen (Mrs. Earl Lein) ; Avis 
(Mrs. Cortland Ashmore); and Shirley (Mrs. Johnie Johnson); all four of 
Ulen; Harry of Detroit Lakes; Eileen (Mrs. Wm. Mahowald) of St. Paul; Mil- 
dred (Mrs. Roger Zimmerman) of Minneapolis; Dorothy (Mrs. Edward Dam- 
mer) of Faribault; John; and Miss Barbara, both of Dundas. There are also 47 
great-grandchildren still living. 


*WiILLIAM BieRMAN was born near the present city of Chicago, IIl., on Aug. 

11, 1834. When he was quite young, his parents moved to the northeastern part 

~ of the state, where he grew to manhood. He had always made farming his 
occupation, coming to Minnesota in 1854, and he first located at Prairie Creek, 
Rice county, where he remained until coming to Northfield township in 1865. 
He had a fine farm, all under improvement. His wife was formerly Miss 
Gustina Prehn of Germany. They had ten children: Oscar, Mary, Edward, John, 
Charles, Asa, and Arthur W., all seven are deceased; Mattie (Mrs. Herman Rob- 
erts) of Spokane, Wash.; Jennie (Mrs. W. FE Budd) and Claud, both of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Mr. Bierman passed away in Sept., 1914 and Mrs. Bierman in Nov., 


1917. 
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_ Mr. Bierman’s mother had come to Minnesota with him but had returned 
to Will county, Illinois, where she died several years previous. The grand- 
children still living are: William P, John, Arvilla and Elizabeth (Mrs. Arthur 
Seilset), all four Biermans of Northfield, Minn.; Robert Bierman of Mankato, 
Minn.; Minnibelle, Juanita, and Lucile Roberts (Mrs. Robert Woolidge), all 
three of Bloomington, IIl.; Eileen Budd (Mrs. Archie Smith), Dr. Claud Bier- 
man, Boyd and Beatrice Bierman (Mrs. Ted Johnson) all four of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Neela Budd (Mrs. Austin Landquist) of Hopkins, Minn.; Kenneth 
Bierman of Seattle, Wash.; Charlotte Bierman (Mrs. Kenneth Cochran) of 
Woolridge, Mass.; and Merrick Bierman of Fargo, N. Dak. 


Henry Buttman, Sr. (1818-1854) was born in Germany. He married Miss 
Justine Grote (1820-1895). They had their three children before migrating to 
America. After arriving in Illinois from New York, they purchased a covered 
wagon and a yoke of oxen with which they continued to Minnesota. After a 
three week, tiresome journey, they arrived in Wheeling township, Rice county, 
Minn, in June, 1854. They home-steaded a 150 acre farm in section 17, which is 
three miles west of Nerstrand. This farm remained in the possession of the Bult- 
man family roz years. Of their three children: Caroline, Marie (1848-1864) and 
Henry, Jr. (1853-1952), Caroline (Mrs. Henry Luebke) of Winslor, Germany, 
outlives the other two. There are 11 grandchildren and they all live in Minne- 
sota: Henry Luebke Jr.; Minnie Bultman (Mrs. Fred Steierberg); Amanda 
Bultman (Mrs. William Mueller); and Lawrence Bultman, all four of Ner- 
strand; William Luebke of St. Paul; Ferdinand Luebke; Clara Bultman (Mrs. 
John Meyer); and Raymond Bultman, all three of Faribault; Rudolph Bultman 
of Austin; Arnold Bultman of West Concord; and Fred Bultman of Morris- 
town. There are 42 great-grandchildren and 69 great-great-grandchildren still 
living. 


*Jos CuesTER, Sr. (1818-1897) was born in Northamptonshire, England. In 
1832, at the age of 14, he came to America with his parents, crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean in six weeks. During the first year,.the family lived in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Then they moved to Avon, Ohio, to a farm in an English settlement, 20 miles 
from Cleveland. Here Job attended school while he worked on the farm. Then 
he was employed for five years as a porter in a wholesale meat packing plant in 
Cleveland. The family moved to St. Louis, Mo., where Job was engaged at the 
same trade for two years. In the summer of 1844, in Alton, IIl., Job was married 
to Anne Jeffries, a nursery governess, who was born of English parents, in 1816, 
in Nova Scotia, Canada. The young couple moved to Racine, Wis. where they 
engaged in farming for ten years and were blessed with four children: Job, Jr. 
(1845-1930); William E (1849-1929); Anne M. (1851-1914); and Edward 
(1853-1916).. In 1854, Mr. Chester decided to sell his farm and settle in Minne- 
sota. Late in March, he went to see what he thought of that state before moving 
his family. Very much pleased with it, he staked out the first claim in Bridge- 
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water township, Rice county, following directions given him by Alexander 
Faribault. This claim was in section 25, five miles south of Northfield, Minn. 
He returned to Wisconsin and as soon as the weather was warm enough, he 
brought his wife and children, ages 9, 5, 3 and 1, to his claim on June 10, 1854. 
There are eight grandchildren and eighteen great-grandchildren still living. 
(See Biog. of Job Chester, Jr. and William E Chester). 

Excerpts of “Chester Family History” by Mrs. J. EF Holmes, nee Mary E. 
Chester—The News, Northfield, Minn. July 15, 1954: 

“Job Chester, Sr., my grandfather, traveled to Minnesota from Racine, Wis. 
in March, 1856. Part of the trip was made by stagecoach and part by walking. 
He also followed the Indian trail some of the way. The trail, which extended 
between what is now Northfield and Cannon City, is now known.as the East 
Cannon City road. There was no Northfield when grandfather came to Minne- 
_sota, and Faribault was an Indian trading post with a few scattered houses. 
Alexander Faribault had come there a number of years before. 

“Pleased with the land, grandfather staked a claim in section 25, Bridgewater 
township, Rice county, and returned to Wisconsin for his wife and four children. 
As soon as the weather was warm enough, the family started out in May with a 
covered wagon, two yoke of oxen and one cow. They camped out at night. 
While yet in Wisconsin, they met Alexander Stewart, who with his family, were 
also on their way to Minnesota. They had with them, three pair of oxen, four 
cows and some loose cattle. The two families then traveled together coming by 
the way of Stillwater and St. Paul, crossing the Mississippi River on a ferry. 
There were only a few scattered houses in St. Paul at that time. When they 
reached the Cannon River, they crossed it at Waterford, Minn. and continued 
south until June roth, when they came to what is now the Carleton College 
farm, near Northfield. Here Alexander Stewart stopped and could not be per- 
suaded to go further. He staked out a claim there which was his home for many 

ears. 
; “After the Chesters reached their claim, they must have been very busy and 
worked hard. They lived in their covered wagon until they built a log house. 
Grandfather broke up a piece of prairie sod and planted corn and potatoes, and 
grandmother was not idle. She spaded up a piece of ground and planted a small 
garden. Father often said he never saw vegetables grow so fast nor taste so good. 

“By winter grandfather had also built a log shed for his cattle. With plenty 
of firewood, the family also were comfortable. There was plenty of nice meadow 
grass to cut for hay for the cattle to eat, but in those days it had to be cut with a 
scythe and gathered with a hand rake. 

“There was wild game in abundance, also wild fruits of many kinds and a 
few varieties of nuts. During the first fall, grandfather went to St. Paul to get 
other food and provisions. It took several days to make the trip. While he was 
gone, Indians came and camped in the grove close to the Chester log house. 
When they learned that the Chesters were short of food, they brougt them wild 


game and wild rice. 
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“The Indian trail from the north, toward Faribault, was a few rods west of 
the Chester house. Another trail came from Red Wing, Minn. and joined the 
trail from the north, just a short distance from the house, so the Chesters saw 
a great many Indians. My father told me that on one Sunday morning, a Sioux 
Indian on a warpath came along the trail from Red Wing and scalped a Chip- 
pewa Indian man, wife and their five children, who were sleeping in their 
tee-pee. Alexander Faribault had given my grandfather a few pointers on get- 
ting along with the Indians. He said to never act afraid of them and to very 
sternly look them in the eyes. Whenever they asked for hay or grain for their 
ponies you should tell them to go and help themselves, In this way they would 
only take a very small amount. But if you got it for them, they would keep ask- 
ing for more. They never did any harm to the Chester family nor to their 
belongings.” 


Jos Cuester, Jr. (1845-1930), eldest son of Job Chester, Sr., was married to 
Eleanor Hoyt (1849-1940) in March 1869. She and her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Seth F. Hoyt, also were early pioneers, who came from the vicinity of Buffalo, 
N. Y., in 1856, and spent that winter in a log house just east of Northfield, Minn. 
Eleanor attended the first school held in that town. Her parents later moved 
on what is now the Herb Miller farm in section 34, of Northfield township and 
that was their home for many years. Job, Jr. and Eleanor settled on what was 
originally the Magoon farm in section 36, where they lived for 18 years and 
which is now the home of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph T. Holmes and their only child, 
John H. Then Job, Jr. and Eleanor purchased and moved onto the farm of 
Eleanor’s parents. Here they were blessed with three children: William E. 
(1869-1955); Mary E. (1871- =) (Mrs. Joseph T. Holmes) of R. F. D. 1 
Northfield, Minn.; and Anne J. (Mrs. C. W. Terry) of Dundas, Minn. After 
their children were married, Job and Eleanor rented their farm and moved to 
Dundas, where they both passed away. Their six grandchildren, still living, are: 
Job S. Chester of South Gate, Calif.; Marion E. Chester (Mrs. George J. Pinc) 
and Arthur C, Terry, both of Dundas, Minn.; John H. Holmes of R. E D. 1 
Northfield; George J. Terry and Chester W. Terry, Jr., both of R. E D. 2, 
Northfield, Minn. 


WitituaM E Cuester (1849-1929), second son of Job Chester, Sr., purchased 
a farm in section 2, of Cannon City township, Rice county, Minn. In 1878, he 
married Miss Frances Covert (1855-1923), a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Covert, early pioneers in that township. William and Frances lived on their 
farm 30 years and then moved into Dundas, Minn., where they passed away. 
They had six children: Miss Anne Blanche and Olive V. (Mrs. James D. Col- 
lison), both of Dundas, Minn.; Edward O. of R.F.D. 1, Dundas, Minn.; Char- 
lotte EK (Mrs. Arthur Schrader) and Ralph C., Both of R.ED. 1, Northfield, 
Minn.; the latter owns the original Job Chester, Sr. farm; and Fred W. of 
R.ED., Faribault, Minn., who owns his parent’s farm. Their 12 grandchildren 
are: Joan Chester (Mrs. Malvern Stout) of Council Bluffs, Iowa; the others all 
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live in Minnesota: James M. Collison, John Chester, Chester and Stuart Schra- 
der all four of Dundas; Roderick Collison of Lake Benton; Marie Chester (Mrs. 
Milton Wilson) of Elmore; Philip and Dorothy Chester (Mrs. Richard Her- 
kenratt), both of Northfield; Frederic, Stuart and Newell Chester, all three of 
R.F.D., Faribault. 


*JosEPH CLosson was born in Jefferson county, New York and remained at 
home on a farm until sixteen years old. Then came to Wisconsin, where in 
1853, he married Miss Susan Koon. They came to Rice county in 1855 and Mr. 
Closson pre-empted his farm of one hundred and sixty acres in section one, 
Cannon City township. He served nine months in Company C, of the Sixth 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry and was discharged at Fort Snelling for dis- 
ability. He had one child, John Fremont Closson, who had a son Albert, all of 
whom have passed away including Albert’s four children. The second child, 
also named Albert, has four children living: Marion (Mrs. Ray McKinnon) 
of Mora, Minn.; Harold and Warren of Northfield and Carol* (Mrs. Wm. 
Clayton) of St. Paul. 


*JosEPH CLUTE (1837-1908), was born in Mecklenburg, Schwerin, Germany, 
where he was educated and reared to agricultural pursuits. His mother was 
Mrs. Dorothea Funk Kluth (1807-1888) (See Biog. of Charles T: Beytien). In 
1854, Joseph emigrated to America, landing in New York. In 1856, he came to 
Faribault, Minn. On May 3, 1858, he purchased 774 acres (E 4 of SW 4) in sec- 
tion 5, Bridgewater township, Rice county, Minn. from Ludwig Hartman for 
$300. On Oct. 6, 1863, he was married to Miss Anna Charlotte “Sophia” Grone- 
wald (1849-1884) who was born in Neuenkerchen, Hanover, Germany. On 
Oct. 31, 1864, they purchased 80 acres (E 4 of NW 3) in the same section, from 
Henry and Mary McNeil, for $250. During that year they built their first log 
cabin where their first two children were born. Mr. Clute’s name had previously 
been spelled Kluth (German). On Jan. 14, 1865, he inlisted and was mustered 
into the United States Army service at Fort Snelling, St. Paul, Minn., as a 
private of Company “G”, Second Minn. Infantry, of the Civil War, in which 
he served until the close, when he received his honorable discharge July 20, 
1865, at Ft. Snelling. The first paragraph of that discharge document reads: 
“May future generations never forget the debt of gratitude they owe to the 
Brave Boys in Blue, who on land and sea Volunteered their services during that 
~ memorable struggle for the preservation of our Union.” On August 5, 1867, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clute purchased 159 44/100 acres (NE }) in the same section (5) 
from Mr. Clute’s half brother, John Beytien, for $1,000. On that same day he 
sold to John 20 acres in section 5 (S 4 of S$ of E4 of NW 4) for $500. 

(Author’s note: The above records were copied from the files of land deeds 
in the Court House at Faribault, Minn.). In 1869, Mr. Clute built his second 
log house but boarded the outside of the logs for warmth. In this house the 
~ next four children were born. Their six children were: Dorethea Marie Mar- 
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garethe (Mrs. Ernest J. Berg) (1866-1952) ; Wilamina (Mrs. William Sommers) 

(1868-1944); John E (1869-1928); Henry W. (1871-1938); Sophia Christina 
(Mrs, Edward J. Schrump) (1873-1948); and Rosina Marie (Mrs. William T. 
Berry) (1875-1952). On Feb. 18 1884, Mrs. Clute passed away in the new frame 
house they had built in 1881, which still stands and is occupied by the Fred A. 
Schrader family. On July 10, 1886, Mr. Clute married Miss Augusta Seidler. 
This union blessed them with one child, Joseph A. (1887- __), of Faribault, 
Minn. The senior Mr. Clute had been a member of the Board of Supervisors for 
two years and of the school board eight years before selling his 192 acre farm to 
the senior Fred Schrader and moving to Faribault where he and Augusta both 
passed away. Their son, Joseph A., lives in the house where his parents had lived 
in Faribault and is an employee of U. S. Postal Transportation in that city. 

_ There are 18 grandchildren still living: the ten Bergs: Rosina R. (Mrs. 
Archibald Wallace) of RED. 1, Dundas, Minn.; Edgar EF, Lloyd J., and Mabel 
S. W. (Mrs. Eugene J. Kline), all three of Northfield, Minn.; Dr. Elmer W. 
of State Fair Grounds, St. Paul, Minn.; Jesse F. of R.F.D. 5, Faribault, Minn.; 
Miss Lillie “Clara” of San Leandro, Calif.; Miss Lila R. of Oakland, Calif.; 
Floyd H. of New Kensington, Pa.; and Alice M. (Mrs. George A. Fenno) of 
Sunol, Calif.; the three Sommers: Earl W. of Minneapolis, Minn.; Myron W. 
of R.ED. 1, Northfield, Minn.; and Verna (Mrs. Chester Foster) of Saginaw, 
Mich.; the three Clutes: Frank I. of Northfield, Minn.; Herbert C. and Bernard 
J., both of RLED., Dundas, Minn.; Marjory E. Schrump (Mrs. Sidney D. Tup- 
per) of Northfield, Minn.; and John W. Berry of Medford, Ore. There are 
also 24 great-grandchildren and 22 great-great-grandchildren. 


Joseph Clute’s mother Mrs. Dorethea Kluth (formerly Miss Funk) was 
married, in Germany, in 1821. Her husband’s given name is unknown. They 
had six children born to them in Mecklenburg. The dates of birth and death 
of the first four are unknown: Henry, the eldest, made several trips to visit in 
the United States but worked for four years in a shipyard in New Jersey before 
returning to Germany where he died; Mary came to Minnesota and married 
William Demann and they had a son, William C. L. Demann who lived in 
Red Lake Falls, Polk county, Minn., where he wrote a letter to his cousin, 
Dorethea Clute (Mrs. Ernest J. Berg) whose address at the time was R.ED. 1, 
Dundas, Minn.; Minnie came to Rice county, Minn. where she married Louis 
Albright and died in St. Paul, Minn.; a 16 year old daughter died after bruising 
her knee from a fall; Joseph (1837-1908) (See beginning of Biog.); and Chris- 
tina Frederica Elizabeth (1841-1926, Mrs. Henry Albers), (See Biog. of Henry 
Albers). After Mr. Kluth passed away, Dorethea was married in 1843, to Charles 
T. Beytien. (See his Biog.). 


*Parricx Copy, deceased, one of the first settlers in Wheatland township, 
was a native of Ireland, born Jan. 19, 1808. He attended school until eighteen 
years old, when he came with his parents to America and located at Port Kent, 
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N. Y., where Patrick learned from his brother, the trade of making nails, which 
was at that time done by hand. At the expiration of three years he went to 
Beauharnois county, province of Canada, where he engaged in farming, and 
remained during the rebellion, taking part in it, for which he was arrested and 
barely missed being transported. He afterward returned to New York and 
located in Clinton county where he made his home on a farm until 1854, when 
he moved to St. Paul, Minn. In 1855, he came to Rice county, staked out a 
claim in Wheatland township in sections twenty-nine and thirty-two and built 
a claim shanty of logs, moving his family here in the spring of 1856. In 1875, 
he built the frame house in which he resided till his death Jan. 19, 1880. He 
was married June 6, 1832 to Miss Sarah Graham, of Cumberland, England. 
Their children were: Jane (Mrs. John Patterson); Andrew; John (1839-1863) ; 
Willie; Patrick (1840-1864); Ann (Mrs. Joseph Dubois); Sarah; William H. 
(1850-1910) ; and Mary (1852-1871); none of whom are living. Mrs. Cody, in 
1882, was still living on the homestead with her grandson, Edward, and daugh- 
ter, Sarah, all have passed away. Mr. Cody was warm-hearted and hospitable; 
no weary traveler, whether rich or poor ever passed his door and found the latch 
string pulled in, and the old settlers, who have oftentimes enjoyed his hospi- 
tality, sincerely mourn his loss. 


Wiuu1aM H. Copy, son of Patrick Cody, the preceding subject, was born in 
1850 and died in 1910. He married Emma Odette and homesteaded in Wheat- 
land township, Rice county, Minn. Four of their six children are still living: 
(Edward) New, who lives on the 160 acre Hall homestead which he bought 
from Frank E. Hall in 1894, on Brush Prairie, three miles west of Northfield, 
Minn.; Catherine (Mrs. Edward Blesener) of Northfield; Fred of Warsaw 
township on a farm; and Alice, a Catholic nun in Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
There are nine grandchildren living: Leo Blesner of St. Paul; Roman Blesner 
of Los Angeles; Clifford Blesner of Seattle; John Cody of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Harold, William H. and Ada (Mrs. Ren Otis), all three of Northfield, Minn.; 
Avis (Mrs. Lester Larson) of Minneapolis and Verna (Mrs. Michael May) of 
Klamath Falls, Ore. There are 19 great-grandchildren and three great-great- 
grandchildren living. 

William H. Cody was one of the James-Younger searching party, who rode 
horseback through the woods that extended at that time, Sept., 1876, from his 
homestead in Wheatland township, to Northfield. 

The descendents of Patrick Cody, tell of the incident which happened when 
Patrick left his wife and daughter at home one afternoon. A deer had fallen 
into their open well, used for drawing water up with the “old oaken bucket.” 
Untying the rope from the bucket, grandmother Cody made a lasso, and with 
the cooperation of her daughter, lassoed and drew up the lifeless appearing 
deer out of the well. Thinking the deer was dead they went to the house and got 
knives in preparation for sticking and skinning it. But to their surprise, as they 
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PLATE 66 
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PLATE 71 & 72 
Joun Peter Hume anp ExizasetH C. L. Hartman 
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HermMAN FE GroNEWALD AND ApaM RotH anp Mary RotH 
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Jacos RotH anp First Wire (Name Unknown) 
1840 
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PLATE 76 PLATE 77 
ConraD SCHMIDT AND Simon TayLor AND 
CaroLineE MEYER MarcarET SAUNDERS 
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came out, the deer was running to the woods with the rope still around its neck. 
They lost both the rope and the tender, tasty venison. 


*NatHan S. Davenport (1843-1930) was born near St. Johnsburg, Vermont. 
He was brought up to agricultural pursuits, remaining at home until the break- 
ing out of the Civil War, when he enlisted and served one year. He came to 
Northfield township, Rice county, Minn. and rented a 160 acre farm of Sam 
Bushnell, located about three miles south of Northfield on the Town Line 
(boundary between Northfield and Bridgewater townships). In 1871 he mar- 
ried Miss Alice E. Orr of New York (1853-1939). They had four children: 
William R. (1873-1955); Leslie C. of Dennison, Minn.; Annette (Mrs. Elmer 
Hanson) of Pasadena, Calif.; and Martha (Mrs. John Pritchard) (1875-1944). 
There are four grandchildren still living: Kenneth Davenport of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Cecyl Davenport (Mrs. Eugene Lamm) of Glendale, Mo.; Lucy Prit- 
chard (Mrs. Leo Canedy) of Northfield, Minn.; and Ray Davenport of White- 
hall, Mont. The great-grandchildren are Bill, Janet and Julianne Lamm, who 
live at home; Leslie C. and Lura Jean Davenport, both of Whitehall, Mont.; 
and James, an adopted son of Kenneth Davenport. 


James R. Davison was born at Truro, Nova Scotia, April 29, 1810. He was 
married at River Philip, Nova Scotia, March 17, 1833 to Eunice Jenks. In 
November, 1848, they moved to East Machias, Maine and a year later to Indiana. 

Malaria became prevalent there the following year so he and his family moved 
to a farm two miles from Faribault near Morristown. Mr. Davison, a contractor, 
worked with his son, Charles (who had come a year before his father), at the 
carpenter trade in Faribault. Charles helped in building the first Episcopal 
church, the first Congregational church in 1856 and ’57 and Dr. J. Lloyd Brack’s 
residence, all in Faribault. Charles was one among the first to volunteer when 
the Governor of Minnesota called for Volunteers after the surrender of Fort 
Sumpter. He was in Company G, 1st Minnesota regiment, was wounded at the 
battle of Bull Run and later died in the Government Hospital on Bedloe Island, 
N. Y. Clifford Davison, the youngest son, settled on a farm at East Castle Rock, 
Minn. He enlisted in Company F, 8th Minnesota Regiment in the Civil War. 
He was sent to help quell the uprising of the Indians in the Sioux Massacre of 
1862. Several of Clifford’s children are still living. One, William Clifford, resides 
in St. Paul. 

“Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Davison were two of the charter members of the Baptist 
church of Morristown, Minn., which was organized by Elder T. R. Cressy. The 
Davisons had eight children, none are living today. The second daughter, 
Pamela, taught in the first public schools in Faribault, Minn. (1856-7) under 
Professor R. A. Matt. They had 27 grandchildren, 11 of whom are still living: 
Sarah (Hitchcock) Stegner of Minneapolis, Minn.; George Nelson Wyman of 
Waseca, Minn.; Gertrude (Wyman) Fullerton of Waterville, Minn.; Bertha 
(Wyman) Westerfield of Tujunga, Calif.; Wallace Wyman of Avon Park, Fla.; 
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Cora (Davison) Armstrong of Seattle, Wash.; Mayme (Davison) Alexander 
of Culbertson, Mont.; Hazel (Davison) Standage of Portland, Ore.; Eunice 
(Rowell) Hall of St. Paul, Minn.; Milla (Rowell) Sorensen of Bellflower, 
Calif.; and R. Grace Rowell of Northfield, Minn. 

They have 48 great-grandchildren, and 22 great-great-grandchildren, and 30 
great-great-great-grandchildren. 


*Aucust DEMAnN, Sr. (1826-1884) (originally spelled Demon and Demann) 
was born in Germany. He married Miss Fredericka Berlin (1832-1870) also a 
native of that country. They came to America, in 1855, to avoid German military 
oppression. Early in 1856, they settled in section 20, in Forest township, Rice 
county, Minn. In 1882, August still owned 200 acres of improved land in that 
section, with a brick house and barns. He enlisted in the U. S. Army in 1864, 
and served eight months in the Civil War. On the day of his return home, Mrs. 
DeMann gave birth to twins. Their six children were: August, Jr.; Charles; 
Mary (Mrs. August Lieder); Bertha (Mrs. John Nygaard); Martha (Mrs. 
Albert Thielbar, Jr.) and her twin brother, Ernest; none of whom are living. 
After Fredericka’s death, Mr. DeMann married Augusta Beechheim. By this 
union two children were born: Henry, who died at the age of 20, and Emma 
(Mrs. Martin Holmes) who is also deceased. There are over 50 grandchildren 
still living and over 460 descendents, living and dead. 

August’s brother, William, also settled in section 20, in the early part of 1856, 
and another brother, Christian, both born in Germany, settled there in the fall of 
that year. All three brothers became well-to-do farmers. 


ExcerpPTs OF DEMANN History—NorTHFIELD INDEPENDENT 


July 5, 1956 

Tales Told by Charles DeMann: 

“August DeMann was a God-fearing man, a truly great pioneer, fine father, 
good provider and was loved and respected by all. The German Bible was reli- 
giously read in the home. No shoes were polished nor a missing button sewed 
in place on Sunday. He and his wives were buried in a little cemetery on his 
land that he loved so well. It is regrettable to say that the little cemetery has long 
since been plowed up and planted into grain. However, his son, Charles, 
retrieved the government marker from the fence corner, and placed it in St. 
John’s cemetery near the homestead. 

“His son, Charles, told that his father August, was a bee man and in the fall 
extracted a great deal of honey, which was put into tin pails and taken to St. 
Paul where it was sold. One time when August, Sr., had sold his honey, en route 
home, he gave a man a ride who said he was going toward Millersburg. Charles, 
a little lad then, was under a blanket in the back of the wagon, for at that time 
blankets and guns were items of necessity that accompanied every traveler. 
Charles soon became aware that his father was disturbed by the rudeness of the 
stranger, so the little boy put the muzzle of the gun out from under the blanket 
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so the strange rider could see it. The man soon became disinterested in going to 
Millersburg and got out and started walking back toward St. Paul. 

“As well as necessities, guns were also a luxury, and bullets were to be used 
with caution. When shooting a rabbit, Charles always tried to shoot one sitting 
beside a tree so he could retrieve the lead to make another bullet. 

“Because Charles slept in the loft or attic, he had to be careful in turning back 
his bed covers during the winter, so as not to disturb the snow (which came 
through cracks in the roof) and get it in his bed. As he moved about the room he 
was cautious that he did not knock down the frozen rabbits, which were hung 
on hooks above, and used for winter food. 

“Ernest, Charles and August used to play with the Indians that camped on 
the shore of Circle Lake. They were not supposed to play with these little brown 
skinned children but they did anyway. Ernest said his father always told him to 
be kind to Indians and never refuse anything they offered them to eat. Ernest 
would slip food, he was unable to eat, inside his clothes. One time they were in 
an old squaw’s tent, when she suddenly took up a dead crow, tore it apart and 
. handed the boys each a piece to roast. When they refused, the squaw screamed 
at them and the boys made a hasty retreat for home.” 


R. Oxrver De Wo re (1845-1920), son of Elisha De Wolfe, was born in Black 
Rock, near Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Canada. He was married in 1874, in S. Fram- 
ingham, Mass., to Margaret Jane Holliday (1855-1947), who was born in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and was a daughter of Hugh and Margaret Holliday. Hugh was 
captain of the passenger ship, “Maid of Erin,” which plied between Halifax and 
Glasgow, Scotland. He was drowned in 1857, when his ship foundered in the 
Bay of Fundy. Not long after this happened, the Captain’s daughter, Mar- 
garet, a baby of two years, became separated from her mother in Halifax. They 
did not meet again until 4o years later, when they were reunited in Northfield 
on the Thorsen farm, by the Missing Persons Bureau of the Salvation Army. 

Oliver and Margaret came to Northfield township, Rice county, Minn. in 
1877. They first lived, a short time, on a farm in Little Prairie, then moved into 
Dundas, Minn., before purchasing a small farm, which now is part of the Palon 
property. After again selling out, they then lived many years on the Harold 
Thorsen farm, which later became the James Gill property. While on this farm 
their herd of pure-bred Holstein cattle brought great comfort financially, to the 
large De Wolfe family. Later they purchased a 250 acre farm north of Dennison, 
Minh.., six miles east of Northfield. It was originally owned by a Mr. Bunday 
through a “tree claim”. Oliver and Margaret had ten children: Frederick W. 
(1875-1958) ; Carrie E. (Mrs. Earl Spears); Lucy M. (Mrs. Fred Nelson, for- 
merly Mrs. Thomas Burnett); Earl L.; and William O. all five of Northfield, 
Minn.; an infant of six weeks, which died of whooping cough, in 1884 or 1885; 
Edward E. of Castle Rock, Minn.; Edward’s twin, Franklin A. and Charles H. 
both of R. F. D. Northfield, Minn.; and Ella M. (Mrs. James R. Lapham) of 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. There are 22 grandchildren still living: Herbert W. 
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Spears of Menasha, Wis.; Lucille M. Spears (Mrs. Jacob A. De Mann) of 
Dundas, Minn.; Warren Burnett, Doris De Wolfe (Mrs. Donald Hockinson) ; 
Donald and Terrace De Wolfe, all four of Minneapolis, Minn.; Lorraine (Mrs. 
Mason Swarts); Warren; Mae (Mrs. Walter Engren); Frances (Mrs. John 
Schultz); and Leonard, all five De Wolfes of Northfield, Minn.; Ruth De 
Wolfe (Mrs. James Harry); and Charles H., Jr. both of St. Paul, Minn.; 
Dorothy De Wolfe (Mrs. Robert Treet) of St. Peter, Minn.; Margaret De 
Wolfe (Mrs. Ed Lenning) of Dodge Center, Ia.; Georgie De Wolfe (Mrs. Birch- 
man Fitspatrick) of Washington, D. C.; Katheryn De Wolfe (Mrs. Roy Bickel) 
of Dennison, Minn.; Harold De Wolfe of Waterloo, Ia.; James O. Lapham of 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Miss Carolyn Lapham of Pacific Palisades, Calif.; Herbert 
De Wolfe of New Ulm, Minn., and Philip De Wolfe of Kenyon, Minn. There 
are over 41 great-grandchildren and 21 great-great-grandchildren, still living. 


*Jacos Emery was born Sept. 1819 in New York. In 1840, he married Eliza 
Portman, born in 1819. They came to Minnesota in the spring of 1855 and after 
looking about a short time decided to locate in “Little Prairie”, south of Dundas, 
Minn. He cut his way three miles through the heavy timber to get to a place that 
suited him. He finally reached it and was so well satisfied that he remained on 
his farm in sections 21 and 28 in Bridgewater township, Rice county. They had 
nine children: Andrew, Lowell, Marvin, Wellington, Eugene, Al, Mary, Martha 
and Milford, none of whom are living. There are many grandchildren living. 
Jacob Emery was not a man of “many words” but when he spoke he received 
due attention and his words were well considered and his counsel highly prized. 


INcEBRET ENGESETH was born in Norway and came to Wisconsin in 1856, 
then to Northfield township, Rice county, Minn. in 1858, where he staked a 
claim in Wheeling township near Nerstrand. He married Dorie Hamre who 
also was born in Norway and had come to Rice County in 1861. They had seven 
children, two of whom are still living: Eric age 88, of Northfield, Minn.; and 
Andrew, age 87, of Nerstrand. Ingebret passed away in 1892, and Mrs. Engeseth 
in 1898, both on their homestead. Elmer Engeseth lives on his grandfather Eric’s 
homestead and John Vesledahl on his grandfather Sjur’s homestead. Both are 
near Nerstrand. 


*FRANK Farranxop (1828-1808), originally spelled Farrankopf, was born in 
~Germany. He came to Northfield township, Rice county, Minn. during the 
winter of 1854-55, before the cold weather had actually set in. He settled on a 
farm, north of Northfield. In 1856, he married Louisa Tralle (1837-1901), who 
was born in Hanover, Germany, a daughter of George and Malissa Tralle. In 
1867, they moved to a 160 acre farm they bought in the same township but north- 
west of Dennison. (It is now owned by Kenneth Derney and rented by Arthur 
O. Nelson). They had eleven children born to them: Edward L. (1857-1925); 
August W. (1858-1931) ; Lucinda L. (Mrs. Harry Bill) (1860-1939); Frank H. 
" (1862-1937) ; Manneta (1864-1866) ; Ervin G. (1867-1954) ; Louise C. (Mrs. John 
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E. Wright) (1869-1948); Ella M. (1872-1876); Gertrude M. (Mrs. Dealton 
Whitson) (1875-1911) ; Jesse A. (1877-1954) ; and Nellie E. (Mrs. Harvey Hart- 
man) (1880- _) of Minneapolis, Minn., the only one who survives. 

The 17 grandchildren, still living, are the six Farrankops: Hattie (Mrs. Pete 
S. Peterson) of Hudson, Wis.; Ada (Mrs. Eugene H. Barnes) of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Allen of Albert Lea, Minn.; and Helen (Mrs. I. B. Johns) of Marble- 
head, Mass.; Robert and Frank H., both of San Diego, Calif.; the three Wrights: 
Grace M. (Mrs. Jack Kirtley) of Melcher, Ia.; Frank G. of Albuquerque, N. 
Mex.; and Myrtle (Mrs. Rex B. Trafton) of Marathon, Ia.; the two Whitsons: 
Lawrence and Floyd, both of San Diego, Calif.; the two Livingstons: Warren 
of Minneapolis, Minn. and Lester of Port Angeles, Wash.; and the four Hart- 
mans: Virginia (Mrs. Leonard Miscakowski) of Hawthorne, Calif.; Earl of 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y.; Victor and Ethel (Mrs. Lambert Ackermann), 
both of Minneapolis, Minn. 


*F, FINKELSON was born in Racine, Wis., in 1855, and remained there until 
fourteen years of age, then came to Minn. and located in Northfield, Rice 
county, Minn., where he grew to manhood. He first attended the common 
schools and finished his education in Minneapolis, afterwards clerked in the 
general merchandise store of E. Lockwood and later became a partner in the 
same store. Mr. Lockwood retired from business in the spring of 1882, and the 
firm became Finkelson Brothers & Alfson. He was married in 1877, to Miss 
Minnie Gress, a daughter of C. W. Gress. They were blessed with three children, 
who are still living: Lina (Mrs. Joseph Purcell) of Mitchell, S. Dak.; Grace 
Anna (Mrs. Bosard) of Minot, N. Dak.; and Charles Semon Finkelson, 
owner and operator of Finkelson’s Drug Store in Northfield, Minn. 


*GiBerT Fisu was born in Ohio in 1838, and when nine years of age moved 
with his parents to a farm in Wisconsin, where he received his education. He 
was married in 1860 to Miss Cornelia Dumond, a native of New York. In 1862 
he enlisted in the eighteenth Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, serving till the close 
of the war, a period of three years and three months, was taken prisoner twice, 
once at Shiloh on the 6th of April 1862, and again at Atlanta, Ga. He was 
mustered out at Milwaukee and soon moved to Rice County, Minn., locating 
in Forest township in section twelve, where he was a member of the board of 
Supervisors two years, being Chairman one year and a member of the school 
board for several terms, being very active in all school matters. He had a family 
of five children: Elmer, Addie (Mrs. Price, D. O.); Bertha (Mrs. George Tay- 
lor) ; George; and Ida (Mrs. Ervin Farrankop), none of whom are living. There 
are five grandchildren living: Lucile Taylor (Mrs. Carl Ditman) of Moccasin, 
Calif.; Bertha Mary Taylor (Mrs. John Van Dam) of Glendive, Mont.; Merle 
Taylor (Mrs. Walter Sommers) of Bridgewater township several miles west of 
Dundas, Minn.; Dorothy Fish (Mrs. Wm. Schreiner) of Walla Walla, Wash.; 
and Helen Farrankop (Mrs. I. P. Jones) of Marblehead, Mass. 
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“Horace Goopuue, Jr. (1842-1923) was born in Westminster West, Vt., the 
son of Horace and Clarissa Braley Goodhue, being in the seventh generation of 
descent from William Goodhue and wife, Marjory Watson, who came to this 
country in 1836, from Kent, England, and settled at Ipswich, Mass. Horace, Jr. 
graduated from Dartmouth College, N. H. in 1867, as Salutatorian of his class. 
On Sept. 25, of that year, he took charge of teaching the Preparatory Depart- 
ment of Northfield College, which had just been established at Northfield, 
Minn. Three years later, the name was changed to Carleton College, in honor 
of William Carleton of Charlestown, Mass., who donated over $50,000 to the 
institution in which Mr. Goodhue began his 4o years of teaching in the college. 
On August 11, 1870, Horace married Sarah Arabella Bigelow (1843-1937) of 
Ryegate, Vt. Sarah was of English ancestry, in the seventh generation of Bige- 
lows from England. Horace and Sarah had three children: Clarabel (Mrs. C. 
Hale Wellman) (1872-1943), who spent most of her adult life in Cape Town, 
South Africa, but died in Northfield, Minn.; Ralph B. (1878- +) or North- 
field, Minn.; and Mary K. (Mrs. Hugh H. Wellman) (1881-1954). Their ten 
grandchildren are the seven Wellmans: Horace G. of Cape Town, Union of 
South Africa; Homer B. of Pacoima, Calif.; C. Hale, Jr. of Portland, Ore.; 
Hester H. of Northfield, Minn.; Miss Helen of Fort Wayne, Ind.; Rita M. (Mrs. 
Glen Phelps) of Orillia, Ontario, Canada; and George G. of Detroit, Mich.; 
and the three Goodhues: Horace R. of St. Paul, Minn.; Margaret (Mrs. Ross 
Ensinger) of Corlinville, Ill.; and Alice B. (Mrs. Lloyd J. Berg) of Northfield, 
Minn. There are also 27 great-grandchildren and four great-great-grandchildren, 
still living. 

Excerpts of “Horace Goodhue and Sarah Arabella Goodhue,” by Ralph B. 
Goodhue of Northfield, Minn. May 16, 1950: 

The need of starting a college in Northfield, in 1867, by means of a prepara- 
tory department is shown by the fact that there were but nine high schools in 
Minnesota. There were neither high nor grade schools north of St. Paul. 

The president of Dartmouth College, from which my father had graduated 
in the spring of 1867, received a request from St. Paul, Minn. to appoint some- 
one to be a teacher in charge of the Preparatory Department of Northfield 
College, with a salary of $1500 per year. Father accepted the appointment and 
began teaching on Sept. 25 of that year. 

Of Northfield he wrote: “We have four churches, a bank, a weekly paper, 
three lawyers, five or six doctors, twelve or more stores, and from twelve to 
‘fifteen hundred inhabitants, —and this where only thirteen years ago, the 
Indians had a scalp dance and land was selling for $1.25 per acre.” 

On Oct. 5, he wrote: “School commenced with 23, now we have 28. I hope 
and rather expect so many that I shall need an assistant. I have a class of 12 com- 
mencing Latin, two classes in Arithmetic, three in Algebra, one in Geometry, 
one in Physical Geography, one in English History, one in Grammar and one in 
Reading, at one time 14.” 

So began a period of service not to end until his death Aug. 31, 1923. Fifty- 

- six years as a teacher, principal, dean; forty of those years were active service in 
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the College; then as trustee, member of the Executive Committee of the Trustees 
and Trustee Emeritus. 

Carleton, at its 50th Anniversary in 1916, gave the degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters to two of its early pillars, Margaret Evans and Horace 
Goodhue, Jr. 

Mother’s great-grandfather, Ebenezer MacIntosh, settled in Massachusetts. 
Being a member of the Boston Tea Party and the one who demanded the Stamp 
Act Papers, he became so obnoxious to the British of Boston, that a price was set 
upon his head. Though recklessly brave, his two motherless children were de- 
pendent upon him and he carried and led them to safety through 160 miles of 
wilderness to Haverhill, N. H. There his baby, Elizabeth, grew up and in time 
became the wife of Jabez Bigelow. Their son, John, at the age of 32, married 
Mary Charlotte Thompson. Sarah Arabella, my mother, was their third child. 

Mother grew up on the farm and became a teacher, as was her father before 
her. It was while teaching in the Primary Department of the Wells River school 
near Ryegate, Vt., that she met her husband who came from Westminster West 
to teach the upper grades. After their marriage on Aug. 11, 1870, in Ryegate, 
they came to their first home in the American House in Northfield, Minn., 
located on the north-east corner of Washington and Third Streets. This building 
contained all the functions of Carleton College, including dormitories, boarding 
department and recitation rooms. Tradition has it that on the second floor there 
was always a barrel of apples for between class snacks. 

Soon after their arrival in Northfield, mother organized The Literary Society, 
which met in their home Saturday evenings for study. In 1875, it became the 
Shakespeare club. Later the men became interested in a club of their own and 
the ladies continued their study club which by 1895, had become the Pioneer 
club, the first women’s Literary club in the state. Mother was also an active 
member of the D. A. R., a member of the Congregational church choir, an 
officer and worker in the Ladies Aid and she had a life long interest in mission- 
ary work. Some members of her Sunday-school class of boys still live in North- 
field, myself included. 

Immediately upon arriving in Northfield, Father also, entered into religious 
life of the town. His observance of the Sabbath Day was very strict. If his son 
wanted to get out of going to church, claiming he was not feeling well, the boy 
could stay home in bed all day. Father would read his Bible and some of the 
religious papers. It was on Sunday that he wrote to his daughter, Clarabel, living 
in Africa, and he would go down town to mail the letter so that it might catch 
the weekly mail boat. I never knew him to go down town on Sunday for any- 
thing else. 

After the closing of the active life of the Y. M. C. A. in Northfield, father 
was one of the 23 or 24 men whom the Court decreed were owners of the build- 
ing, the first Y. M. C. A. building in the state. It was deeded, by these men to 
the City of Northfield and is now known as the Community Building. 

In 1891, Father retired as principal of the Preparatory Department and be- 
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came the first Dean of Carleton College. During that year he also served as 
President of the Minnesota Education Association, which had been organized 
in 1861, as the Minnesota Teachers’ Association. In 1896, he was Vice-president 
of the National Education Association. In 1908, he was the first mayor of North- 
field to serve under the present City Charter, which was drafted in January, 1907. 

Being a son of a successful farmer, Father all through life was interested in 
farming. He owned four farms in the Northfield Community. In the early part 
of the 1900’s, he bought his first pure bred Holstein cow, Ferndale Inka 2nd. 
After the beginning of alfalfa growing in the local community he was one of the 
first men to have a silo built. At the time of the Columbia Exposition in 1893, 
Father had some unusually fine colts. 

In closing may I quote from an editorial written by Carl L. Weicht in the 
Northfield News of Sept. 7, 1923: 

“Many generations of Carleton students will remember Professor Goodhue’s 
great influence in the life of Carleton throughout the years that followed his re- 
tirement in 1907. He was a builder of Northfield. In community life too, he 
played an important part and exerted a noble influence for the upbuilding of his 
home city. There are many enduring monuments in Carleton and Northfield of 
this able educator and administrator, far-seeing builder and strong Christian 
Character.” 


*Prrer Grau (1832-1911), a native of Germany, was educated and learned 
the tailors’ trade in that country. In May, 1851, he emigrated to America and 
located in New York City, where he followed his trade sixteen years. In 1860, 
Miss Martha Baker (1838-1907), also a native of Germany, became his wife. He 
enlisted in the Seventh New York Infantry, served one year, and after receiving 
his discharge, came to Minnesota, locating in Forest township, Rice county, and 
two years later moved to Dundas, where he worked in the Archibald (flour) 
Mill. They had six children, two of whom died as infants in New York City; 
the others were: Engle (1862-1935 or 36), who fought in the Spanish American 
War; Augusta (1865-1947); Etta (Mrs. Eugene Wilcox) (1874-1920); and 
Louis (1870-1939). There were only two grandchildren: Misses Edith Lucille 
Grau (1895-1945) and Marguerite Louise Grau (1896-1956) her sister, who was 
‘a retired V.A. Medical Technician of Biloxi, Miss. 


HermMaNn FrepertcK GRONEWALD (1852-1889) was born in Hanover, Ger- 
many. In 1856, at the age of four years, he emigrated with his parents, John F and 
Sophia M. (1809-1889), to Rice county, Minnesota. He was married December 
9, 1874, to Rosina Beckley, who was born Aug. 3, 1852, in Cedar Lake, Ind. They 
lived on a 160 acre farm he bought in Forest township, about one mile northwest 
of his parents’ farm. They had seven children: Lillie, Caroline, Arthur, William, 
Anna, and the twins, John and Alvin; only three of the seven are still living: 
Lillie (Mrs. Edward Jeklin) of Tacoma, Wash.; Caroline (Mrs. Elmer Beckley) 
of Salem, Ore.; and Arthur of Walla Walla, Wash. Herman passed away Feb. 3, 
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1889, just one week after his mother. Herman’s wife, Rosina, passed away April 
5, 1930, at the home of her son, William, at Mosier, Ore. 

Their grandchildren still living are: Ethel V. Jeklin (Mrs. George Clark) 
and Lewis E. Jeklin, both of Tacoma, Wash.; Daniel D. Jeklin of Klamath 
Falls, Ore.; Marian Beckley of Milwaukie, Ore.; Irene H. Beckley (Mrs. Paul 
Foote) of Chester, Calif.; Harriet Beckley of Portland, Ore.; John Beckley of 
Salem, Ore.; Gail Verna Gronewald (Mrs. William Roberts), both of Walla 
Walla, Wash.; Alice Gronewald of St. Louis, Mo.; Eva Gronewald (Mrs. Ros- 
coe Hohn) of Ashland, Ore.; Wilma Gronewald (Mrs. Boyd Turner) of Clarks- 
ton, Wash.; Charles Gronewald of Goldendale, Wash.; Dr. Richard D. Wilson, 
Anita Gronewald (Mrs. Lou Alexander), and Jean Wilcox, all three of Port- 
land, Ore.; Harry Lee Gronewald is in the service of the U. S. Air Force in 
Tucson, Ariz.; and Marilyn Gronewald (Mrs. Walter Erickson) lives in The 
Dalles, Ore. There are still living 23 great-grandchildren and eight great-grand- 
children. 

Author’s Note: 

Herman Gronewald gave one acre of his 160 acre farm, which he bought 
from Louis Albright, to the German Methodist Church in Forest township. 
The church was built in 1883, and sold in 1918 for $500 to Ed Wyman, who 
moved it to his farm (the Gilbert Fish pioneer homestead) which adjoined the 
church property and the renters used it for pigs and chickens. The house on that 
farm burned in 1945 and the church building was moved to the house location 
where the Frank Gernant family had been living and where they now live. 

Approximately one fourth acre now constitutes the cemetery. The remainder 
of the church land went back to the estate. 

Church services were discontinued in the Forest Church when the few mem- 
bers bought automobiles and preferred joining the larger congregations in the 
town and city churches. The minister who presided in the head church in Fari- 
bault, Minn. served this little Forest church every other Sunday. Sunday School 
was conducted every Sunday, usually with Epworth League in the evening. 
The minister usually arrived on Saturday evening and was given free lodging 
in the home of a church member. 


JouNn Frreprich GRoNEWALD was born in Hanover, Germany, May 20, 1820. 
He was married to Sophia Margarethe Sudmann, who was born December 9, 
1809, also in Germany. They had two children, Herman Frederick and Anna 
Charlotte Sophia. Mrs. Gronewald had had one son, Albert Frederick Thielbar, 
who emigrated to Minnesota in 1857. Mr. and Mrs. Gronewald and their two 
children emigrated to the United States, settling, in 1856, in Bridgewater town- 
ship, Rice county, Minn., about three miles west of Dundas on an eighty acre 
homestead, which later, in 1894, became the Henry E C. Albers farm, whose son, 
Clarence, at present owns and operates it. John’s family were devoted Christians. 
John and his son, Herman, both served on the first Trustee Board of the Church 
they helped build and organize in 1883, on a part of Herman’s farm in Forest 
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township. They also gave land for a cemetery. This German Methodist Episcopal 
Church became a Charge of the Cannon River Mission of Faribault when E. W. 
Bucholz was pastor. Other members of that Board were Joseph Clute, John 
Beckley and Ludwig Hartman. John Friedrich passed away Jan. 17, 1884, and 
Sophia Margarethe, Jan. 27, 1889, a week before her son Herman passed away. 
Herman’s sister Anna, known as Sophia, married Joseph Clute whose home- 
stead was a quarter mile east of Herman’s farm. Of the thirteen Gronewald 
grandchildren only three are still living: Lillie Gronewald (Mrs. Edward Jek- 
lin) of Tacoma, Wash.; Caroline Gronewald (Mrs. Elmer Beckley) of Salém, 
Ore.; and Arthur J. Gronewald of Walla Walla, Wash. 


Jacos Haser (1831-1919) was born in Freimersheim, Germany. He was mar- 
ried in Hesse-Darmstadt in that country on Aug. 14, 1855, to Barbara Hassinger 
(1837-1926), who was born in Albisheim, Germany. They migrated to the United 
States soon after and settled first in Clayton, Wis., where they farmed about 
seven years. They then moved to Vinland, Wis., where they continued their 
occupation several years before moving to Minnesota. There they farmed near 
Wells in Faribault county, where their son, Theodore G., was born May g, 1868, 
and near Faribault in Rice county, where their ninth child, William W., was born 
Sept. 19, 1869. They then lived in Dundas, Minn. where Mr. Harber was in the 
meat business. After farming south of Northfield, Minn., they moved to Brook- 
ings, S. Dak. about 1880, and farmed there until 1899, when they retired and 
settled in Northfield, where they both passed away. Of their nine children two 
are still living: Orilla M. (Mrs. Charles Schleif) (born March 16, 1864) of Long 
Beach, Calif. and Theodore G. (born May g, 1868) of White, S. Dak. The other 
children were: Mary (1856-1861); Elizabeth (Mrs. Elbert H. Drake) (1858- 
1954) ; Jacob EF (1859-1923) ; Julia (1860-1868) ; Henrietta (1862-1905) ; Sarah A. 
(1866-1939) ; and William W. (1869-1950). 

The 13 grandchildren still living are: Neva Drake (Mrs. Arthur H. Fink) 
of Los Angeles; Rilla Drake (Mrs. John C. Muir) of Pasadena, Calif.; Harry E.; 
Inez E (Mrs. Melvin C. McGuire), Eunice E (Mrs. Jay E Robinson) and Marie 
(Mrs. Claud L. Chandler), all four Habers with last known addresses as of 
Seattle, Wash.; J. Russell Cunningham of Denver, Col.; Dorothy H. Cunning- 
- ham (Mrs. Frank H. Douglas) of Seattle; Robert W. Cunningham of Portland, 
Ore.; and the four Habers of White, S. Dak.: Hortie; Rilla (Mrs. H. T. Sim- 
mons); Donald L. and Doris (Mrs. Willis A. Tompkins). There are also, still 
living, 26 great-grandchildren and a few great-great-grandchildren. 


Frank E, Hatt (1829-1910) was born in Brandon, Vt. He was married to 
Elizabeth C. Taft, born June 6, 1834. They moved to Prescott, Wis., where he 
worked in a sash and door factory until 1862. In 1858, they pre-empted 168 acres 
of land, three miles west of Northfield, Minn., in Bridgewater township, Rice 
county. His brother-in-law, Samuel Taft, lived on and took charge of this farm 
until Mr. Hall returned from Prescott. Frank E. fought in the Sioux Massacre 
of 1862, at Fort Ridgely, Minn. 
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They reared four children: Lizzie C., Frank E., Edith M., and Gertrude S., 
none of whom are living. Of the 18 grandchildren, 13 are still living: Bert 
Thompson of San Francisco; Mable Thompson (Mrs. Ed Johnson) of Minne- 
apolis Minn.; Hazel Thompson (Mrs. Harold Cotton) of Denver, Col.; Lelia 
Hall (Mrs. R. E. Bachman) of San Antonio, Tex.; Ruth Isabella Hall (Mrs. H. 
A. Hanson) and Aura Vella Hall (Mrs. A. U. Jorris), both of Northfield, 
Minn.; Alice May Hall (Mrs. E. E Grover) of Oakland, Calif.; Alden Hall 
Coffin of Encino, Calif.; Gertrude Coffin of Van Nuys, Calif.; Eleanor Coffin 
(Mrs. Wm, Grothen) of Temple City, Calif.; Terrel Coffin (Mrs. Wallace Pal- 
mer) of Sepulveda, Calif.; Dr. Edwin Hall Jorris of Madison, Wis. and Edith 
Jorris (Mrs. Francois d’Eliscu) of Sarasota, Fla. There are still living, 18 great- 
grandchildren and 46 great-great-grandchildren. 


Excerpts OF Lire Story oF FRANK E. Hatt—Marcu 2g, 1942: 


“This is sort of a biography, and the memories of an old man past eighty 
years old, who has four daughters, who have repeatedly asked me to write some 
of my memories, and the stories I have told them from time to time. Now my 
head isn’t as clear as it used to be, but I will do the best I can, so here goes! 

“I was born in a little brick house, on the side hill of Prescott, Wis., Dec. 6, 
1861. The first recollection I have, is of seeing the steam boats coming up the 
Mississippi, going up the river toward St. Paul, and how pretty they looked with 
the lights burning at night. At that time, my father was working in a sash and 
door factory at Prescott, owned by a man by the name of Miles. My father came 
West from Brandon, Vt. in 1858, and pre-empted 168 acres of land in Rice 
County, Minn., three miles west of Northfield and his brother-in-law, Samuel 
Taft, stayed on the farm for him, while he worked at Prescott. 

“When I was a year old, he went back to the farm and stayed until after the 
Indian uprising in August, 1862. I often heard him tell how a Mr. Humprey 
from Union Lake came to Brush Prairie on horse-back and told the settlers to 
pack up and go to Northfield, as the Indians were coming and killing everyone 
in their path. So all the people but father and Mr. Fletcher went to Northfield, 
but father and Mr. Fletcher went to town, bought ammunition, came back and 
slept in the haymow of our barn. But the Indians didn’t come this way and were 
stopped at New Ulm. My father went with a company that was formed at Fari- 
bault to relieve the garrison at Fort Ridgely. There were four hundred women 
and.children at the Fort, and only one small company of soldiers to guard them, 
but they had four small cannons with which they shelled the Indians as they 
tried to storm the fort, and drove them back. The soldiers filled up sacks of 
oats and fired from behind them. My father said some wagons standing between 
the fort and the ravine were so riddled with bullets that the spokes fell out of the 
wheels. On their way from Faribault, they passed farm homes that had been 
burned, and at one place, they stopped at, a log house, not burned, had in it 
a large hog which had wandered into it and had fallen through a trap door into 
the. basement. They had fresh pork for supper that night. That company of 
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soldiers was formed in a hurry and not many of the men had saddles, only 
blankets on their horses. Consequently, they were a rather sore bunch when they 
got home. A. G. Ruby, who lived on Brush Prairie, went along. He didn’t have a 
gun, but took his old bugle and the men kept calling on him for music. They 
tried to keep him at the fort for a bugler, but finally let him come home. 

“Mother often told of Indians coming to our log house on the creek—that 
was before the uprising—and looking in the windows. They always looked 
through the window before coming to the door. She always fed them and they 
ate everything set before them. 7 

“In 1863, father went East again, left my uncle on the farm, and worked in 
the armory at Springfield, Mass., making army muskets. His work was on the 
gun stocks, finishing them up. I still have some of the scrapers he used at the 
time. After the Civil War, in 1865, he came West again bringing the first Merino 
sheep to Northfield from Vermont. He came as far as Prairie du Chien, Wis. by 
train and from there by boat to St. Paul. I well remember the ride on the steam- 
boat and what good things they had to eat, and how one of the darkey waiters 
picked me up, saying he was going to throw me overboard, which nearly scared 
the daylights out of me. After coming back home, my father went to work at 
Prescott again, and my uncle stayed on the farm with my mother and my eldest 
sister and myself. Father used to walk home from Hastings most every Saturday 
and stay over Sunday. That was some walk, about 23 miles, But he didn’t seem 
to mind it. One night be brought me my first pair of boots with red tops and 
copper toes. He had them over his shoulder when he came in, and I saw only 
one of them, and thought that was all he brought. That always left a deep im- 
pression on my mind. I don’t remember how long he worked at Prescott the last 
time, but I do remember he said he couldn’t get any money for the work he 
did, as there was no money to be had after the war. So he took the lumber for 
his pay and built the first frame barn on Brush Prairie. His father sent him 
money from Vermont to buy nails with, to build the barn. The old hand-hewn 
timbers are still to be seen in the barn on the old Cap Cody place on the Dundas 
road. When Bill Cody tore down the old barn on Brush Prairie, after buying the 
farm, his brother Cap used the timbers. I remember going with my father to 
Hastings with a load of wheat and stopping for dinner at the Archer House at 
Hampton. It took all day to make the trip, and the next day home. Crossing 
on the ferry at Prescott was always very interesting to me, watching the ferry 
man with his hook take hold of the rope, which ran over pulleys, and walk to 
~ the other end of the ferry, and then go back and take hold again. I think it was 
about that time, 1865, the C.M. and St. P. Railroad was built through Northfield. 
After that we sold our wheat at Northfield. I used to drive a team with a load of 
wheat and have to wait an hour to get unloaded as there were so many ahead 
of me. We first would sell at the elevators opposite the depot, and then at the 
Ames mill, on both sides of the river. I remember old David Ames, on the 
East side, who ran a hopper out on a track and you unloaded into that. 

“Before they had seeders to sow the grain, father had to sow it by hand. He 
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used to station my oldest sister in the field with a shot gun to keep the wild 
pigeons and blackbirds away till they could drag the seed in. The pigeons were 
so thick in the spring they would eat all the seed in a few minutes if they were 
not driven away. Father said when he was working at Prescott, they flew across 
the lake and up over the bluff so low, men knocked them down with clubs. 

“I remember the first reaper we had for cutting grain. There was an arm that 
went around the outside of the platform, an endless chain, and every time it 
went around, it raked off the grain, at the back, to the ground, where it had to 
be bound by hand. The next machine we had was a McCormick binder, where 
two men stood on a platform, and bound the grain as it came up over the aprons. 
When the grain was heavy it kept two men busy to take care of it. No time out 
then, and no time and a half for overtime. After using that for two years we 
bought an attachment that went on, in place of the platform which bound the 
grain with wire. We used that machine for several years but the wire in the 
straw was a mess. The old wire spools were all over the farm, and when we 
burned a straw stack, the wire had to be raked up and hauled away. Our next 
machine was a Deering binder, which bound with twine. That last ma- 
chine we used for years, and when I sold the farm, my brother-in-law, Hime 
Breckenridge, used it until he died two years ago. I presume his son, John, still 
has it. 

“Tt was always a gala day for me when the threshers came in the fall to 
thresh the grain. They had to pull the threshing machine with teams, and the 
horsepower had to be staked down, and the five long sweeps put in to hitch the 
five teams to. It used to take a couple of hours to get set for a job, where now 
they can pull in and be threshing in twenty minutes. John Walden of Union 
Lake bought the first steam engine for threshing, and father bought his old 
horse-power, which we used on the farm for years, to saw wood, grind feed 
and fill our silo. I used to put my oldest daughter, Lelia, in a box on the plat- 
form, to drive the four horses, while we were filling silo. I never realized until 
now that I took a good many chances with my girls, and it is a wonder some of 
them were not killed. Belle always wanted to go with me to the field to work, 
and if I did not take her, she would lie on the ground and roll in the dirt. So 
I would take her along and she would ride on the mowing machine with me. 
When she got sleepy, I would lay her down on a pile of hay, and she would go 
to sleep. Other times I would put a board on the drag and they would ride on 
that with all the dust and dirt. One other time I was cultivating corn with an 
old buckskin mare and had Lelia riding her, and I held the cultivator. We ran 
into a nest of bumble bees, and the horse commenced to kick and run. I told 
Lelia to jump, which she did, narrowly missing being hit by the cultivator. 
The horse ran to the house, jumped over the fence into the pasture, and tore 
the cultivator loose on the wire fence. 

“Father built the house on Brush Prairie road in 1875 or 1876 and did most 
of the work himself. The timbers and frame were of white oak; the logs he 
had cut on the farm, and hauled to Union Lake to be sawed into lumber. So 
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the house must be 67 years old now. I remember we moved into it in the fall 
of 1876, the year of the Centennial Fair in Chicago and also the year of the 
attempted bank robbery of the First National Bank at Northfield. I also remem- 
ber going to Northfield with father in the afternoon and seeing the dead men 
lying in the street. They lay there until the coroner came from Faribault. I had 
a picture of two of them I carried for years, that Ira Sumner took, propped up 
against some boxes with their shirts off, showing where the bullets hit them. 
Dr. Wheeler who shot one of them, used to work on the farm one summer for 
my father. He always had a gun and carried that Winchester wherever he’ 
went. He called on Millie (my wife) and me a few years ago in Minneapolis 
at Grovers on Stevens Avenue. He had been in Northfield and was on his way 
home to Grand Forks, North Dakota. He had a stroke and died a few days 
after he got home. While visiting us he wanted to know if I remembered the 
_ day I went boat riding. I had been teasing the men who were hauling hay, to 
put a pig trough in the creek for me, so they finally did. It was about one foot 
wide and ten feet long, full of cracks. Well, I got in, and Henry Wheeler shoved 
me off. The water was deep and swift and the trough soon filled with water, 
but I hung on and the men finally pulled me out quite a way down stream. 
He used to sing a song after that how little Frankie Hall went to sea in a pig 
trough. He remembered all those things and had a good laugh over them. 

“TI often wonder now if boys of my age then, from 15 to 19, have as good 
times as I did, as I remember it was the happiest time of my life. Dad bought 
me an old Springfield army musket one day when they were selling army rifles 
and soldiers’ clothing from a train car in Northfield, stuff that was left after 
the Civil War. He took the musket to Faribault and had it bored out at a gun- 
smith’s shop. I killed lots of game with it. The woods were full of partridge, 
prairie chicken, wild pigeons and wild ducks, and no game laws to hold you up. 
I used to go up in Fay’s woods in the fall, when the pigeons were feeding on 
the acorns, and shoot all I could carry home. I had a brown spaniel dog I called 
Curley, who was crazy over a gun and would go wild when she saw me take 
the gun and go after partridges. She would tree a covey of them, and sit under 
the tree, and bark while I shot them. They wouldn’t fly away as long as the 
dog was there. I could always find a partridge when I heard one drumming 
while it sat on an old log, which they did at mating time. 

“I think young people nowadays don’t realize what hard work is on the 
farm. At 14, I used to get up early in the morning, help do the chores, and 

~walk one half mile to school, and build a fire at the schoolhouse at 8 o’clock. 
Come home after school and feed the chickens, make hay tea for the calves, 
which was mixed with skim milk, then cut up beets and turnips to feed the 
cows and carry in wood to the kitchen. 

“That winter I took lessons on the violin. Nob Sidwell had a singing class 
at school and he walked out from Northfield every Saturday night. He came 
an hour before class time to give me my lesson. I never made much of a vio- 
linist, but got lots of pleasure out of it in later years. I got angry at mother one 
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day because she wouldn’t let me go fishing, so I decided I would run away 
from home. I took my violin and some clothes in a bundle and started for 
Northfield. When I got as far as the Odd Fellows grove, I was tired. I crawled 
through the fence and sat on a log in the woods, where I thought things over 
and finally decided I had had enough and went back home. When I arrived, 
tired and hungry, mother gave me my supper and didn’t even ask me where 
I had been. I never tried to run away again. 

“That spring, father rented a sugar bush (grove of hard maple trees) across 
Union Lake, bought 1,400 wooden sap buckets from Mr. Ford who was selling 
out, and put up a board shanty. We went out there the 17th of March, while 
the snow was deep in the woods. The buckets had to be scalded out with hot 
water, which we got by filling the sap pans with lake water, and putting a fire 
under the arches. Then the buckets had to be hauled around through the woods 
and left one at each tree. Then we went around, bored a couple of holes in each 
tree, put a galvanized spout in the hole and hung the bucket below on a nail in 
the tree. That work kept us busy for a week. It was hard work and I was tired 
and wet to the knees, wading through the snow and slush. I had a bad tooth- 
ache and would lie between the two arches and hold my face over the hot steam 
from the pans at the same time get my clothes dry. 

“Dad hired a man, who moved into our log house, to do the chores on the 
farm while we were in the woods, and also to cut a lot of dry wood, which we 
hauled up to boil the sap with. We had a cook stove in the shanty, with a bunk 
behind it where we slept and had the two horses in the other end. One horse 
used to reach over and eat the hay from my pillow. We took out a whole smoked 
ham and bread. Dad used to make lots of pancakes, which with maple syrup 
and fried ham didn’t go bad. I used to put a piece of ham on a stick and fry 
it over the coals where I was boiling sap. That, between pieces of bread with 
some ashes on it, was the best. We made our coffee out of sap, which sweetened 
it just right for me. In fact, I never drank water, at the bush, always sap. Per- 
haps I was a sap. We would stay out there a week and then take the syrup, we 
had made, home, where mother purified it with the white of an egg, while it 
was boiling. This brought all the dirt to the top which we skimmed off, leaving 
the syrup nice and clear. I think it was for three winters we made sugar and 
syrup. When the buds started on the maple trees, the sap wasn’t good, so we 
went home where the farm work was waiting for us and seeding had to be done. 

“Father left me at ‘the bush’ one Saturday with a man who had worked for 
him. He was overbearing and mean to me. Because I wouldn’t go to the lake for 
a pail of water for him, he kicked me. I was so angry, I grabbed the old musket 
and threatened to shoot him. So he took his things and walked home. He told 
Dad what I had done. Dad came back the next day, Sunday. But I was left alone 
Saturday night with just a strap holding the shanty door shut, the wolves howl- 
ing in the woods, the rats running across the floor, and owls hooting. I finally 
went to sleep with the gun in my hand, and didn’t wake up till I heard the 
prairie chickens calling “You old fool, you!’ That was some night! I was glad 
when Dad finally arrived in the morning. 
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“I wish some of the young fellows today could see the game at that time. 
The ducks were on the lake by the thousands and by the middle of April when 
the pickerel commenced spawning, we used to go over on Cleland’s meadow 
and spear them by torchlight, some weighing as much as 18 pounds, There 
was always a lot of dead fish on the shore when the ice melted, and flocks of 
crows fed on them. At that time, it didn’t smell very sweet around there either, 
even though the woods were full of flowers, Dutchmen’s breeches, hepatica and 
bloodroots. 

(Omitted: Experiences in Minneapolis and in a Massachusetts postoffice, 
where he received $8 a month and board, and the second year, $16 at the age 
os 16. At 19, he received $400 per year and later $750 in a Minneapolis post- 
office.) 

“There were a lot of young people on Brush Prairie during those years. I 
had gone to school with them before I went East, going to dances and oyster 
suppers. Of all those young people there are only four of us left, Charley West- 
cott, who married my cousin, Emma Taft, Mrs. Mary Fay Holt, Anna Thomas 
Weischelbaum and myself. I first met Millie Breckenridge at Louise Friedheim’s 
millinery shop in Northfield, where she was learning the trade. I used to see 
her a lot that winter as I was hauling wood to town every day and got in the 
habit of stopping there. I guess it was a case of love at first sight. She said she 
listened for the bells on my team of horses and if I didn’t stop, she was dis- 
appointed. Bill Breckenridge had a large family that winter, including Charley 
McFee from Pipestone and another cousin from Ireland, John Armstrong, who 
helped Bill with the draying that winter. Miss Millie had lots of beaus, but I 
seemed to be the one she wanted. We were married on the roth of November, 
1885 in the Congregational Church of Northfield by the Rev. E M. Williams. 

“Father died in rgro and I missed him very much. He and mother had been 
staying in La Crosse during the winters for a few years with my sister, Gertrude, 
and her husband. Dad was always ready to come home in the spring. In fact, 
he generally came before mother did. He left 100 swarms of bees when he died 
and J had to take care of them. I didn’t mind that as I had always helped him 
with them and knew how to handle them. 


“T could go on and tell more things that happened, but I am getting tired. 
As I look back I can see where I might have done better, but I always took 
things as they came. I tried to do the best I knew how. I always tried to pay 
my debts and keep my credit good and do by others as I would be done by. 
I would think my life was a failure if it was not for my four daughters, whom 
Millie helped to raise. They are all good to me and I could have a home with 
any of them. But I am lonesome. It is just a year ago now that Millie died and 
was buried from the church, where we were married 56 years ago last Novem- 
ber. I hope when my times comes, I can be as brave as she was during her last 
illness but I am afraid I can’t. I am glad Millie went before she had to worry 
about all her grandsons who are in the army. As for me, maybe I can take it 
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better than she could. Perhaps I haven’t been a good Christian, but I believe in 
a hereafter, and some mind or God as we call it who controls this world but 
I can’t understand why he allows all these wars and slaughter of innocent 
people. It is beyond me. Why should brute force be allowed to rule the world? 
I should be glad to live long enough to see the right conquer, but if I don’t, I 
suppose it will be all right. Good bye, and God bless you all. 


Dad, 
April 17, 1942. Frank E. Hall 
“T want to thank daughter, Vella, for typing these lines for me. 
Dad” 


(Author’s Note: See Biography of his father whose name is also Frank E. 
Hall.) 


Joun J. Hamre was born July 29, 1843, in Norway and came to Wisconsin 
at age of 13, with his mother and three other children. They moved to North- 
field township, Rice county, Minn. near Nerstrand where John married Velgar 
Sande and had one child. Both mother and child have passed away. Later he 
married Velgar’s sister Anna, born Oct. 2, 1853, and they had ten children, four 
of whom are still living: Bertha (Mrs. I. I. Engeseth) of Northfield, Minn.; 
Helmer of Milltown, Wis., Albert of Faribault, and Gustav of Minneapolis. 
They have twenty-five grandchildren. John Hamre passed away May 13, 1914, 
on his homestead and Mrs. Hamre May 5, 1931, in Dennison, Minn. 


Acnes FaripauLt Haskett was born at Mendota, Minn., Nov. 11, 1858. 
Her father, Frederick Faribault, one of nine children, was Alexander Fari- 
bault’s youngest brother. Before returning to their home in Faribault, her 
parents had her baptized at the age of six weeks, in the little church at Mendota. 
She received her education at Bethlehem Academy in Faribault. Her sister and 
she owned a pair of fine sorrel ponies and many of the older generation remem- 
ber them for their skill in riding. Agnes, who became Mrs. Wallace Haskell, 
lost a sister Amy and a brother Charles (infants) in a fire which completely 
destroyed their Faribault home. She also had a sister Antoinette and a brother 
Steven, both have passed away. Still living are: her daughter Valerie (Mrs. O. C. 
Olson) and Valerie’s son, Norbert C., both of Faribault, Minn.; and a half- 
brother, E M. Joinville of Richmond, Va. There are also eight nieces and 
nephews still living. Mrs. Haskell loved to reminisce on the happenings of early 
days, and her mind, until her death, Feb. 19, 1941, was unusually clear on his- 
torical data pertaining to pioneer days. Miss Catherine Faribault, daughter of 
Alexander Faribault, married John E. McLean (both deceased). Their daugh- 
ter, Miss Mary McLean lived in a Rest Home in St. Paul, Minn. 


*J. Grtmore Hatrietp (1836-1901), a half-brother of Robert Hatfield, the 
following subject. was born in Ohio. He was married in Indiana on Dec. 28, 
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1859, to Mary Donaldson (1836-1932) who was born in Pennsylvania. They 
and Gilmore’s brother Robeson, settled on an 80 acre well improved farm, in 
section 29, in Bridgewater township, Rice county, Minn. in the summer of 1860, 
where Gilmore lived until his death on Feb. 17, 1901. They had five children: 
Marion (1860-1944); Anna M. (Mrs. Amos Hutton) (1863-1901); John E 
(1865-1938) ; Sarah R. (1868-1870) ; and Margaret PR (Mrs. Edward S. Bateman 
(1871-1950). The 21 grandchildren, still living, are the eleven Hatfields: James 
G. of R.F.D., Finlayson, Minn.; Miss Georgiana H. of Salem, Ore.; Ethel I. 
(Mrs. S. P Fjeld) of Seattle, Wash.; Grace M. (Mrs. Ernest E. Schrader) and ’ 
Janet E. (Mrs. William Becker), both of R.F.D., Dundas, Minn.; Ann M. 
(Mrs. Shirley L. Emery) of R.F.D., Metamora, Mich.; Jesse V. (Mrs. Frederick 
W. Peterson) of R.F.D., Farmington, Minn.; Charles G. of Northfield, Minn.; 
John W. of Duluth, Minn.; Marion E. of Faribault, Minn.; and Amy M. (Mrs. 
Joseph Vandenheuvel) of Austin, Minn.; the five Huttons: Gilmore D. and 
Margaret M. (Mrs. Lawrence Schrader) both of R.F.D., Dundas, Minn.; Frank 
J. of R.F.D., Farmington, Minn.; Mary E. (Mrs. Clifford Schrader) of St. 
Paul, Minn.; and Miss Anna A. of Northfield, Minn.; and the five Batemans: 
Clarence E. of St. Paul, Minn.; William E of Long Prairie, Minn.; Marion G. 
of South St. Paul, Minn.; Mary C. (Mrs. Leonard Emblon) of R.F.D., Sauk 
Centre, Minn.; and Robert of Sioux Falls, §. Dak. There are 75 great-grand- 
children and over 60 great-great-grandchildren. 


Rosert Hatrrevp (1821-1901) was born of English descent in Wayne county, 
Ohio. His parents, Joseph and Phoebe, moved the family to Wells county, Ind., in 
1837, where Robert married Nancy Stewart (1830-1873) on April 22, 1847. In 
Sept. 1860, with their children, they moved to Dundas, in Bridgewater township, 
Rice county, Minn. Robert’s two half-brothers, J. Gilmore and Robeson Hatfield, 
had come to Rice county a short time before, and with them, Robert’s family 
lived until a three-room house had been built for them on the 80 acre homestead 
in section 25 in Forest township, Rice county. The family of nine grew up in this 
three room home, where the mother, Nancy, died age 43, when the youngest, a 
son, was 14 years of age. The seven children were born in Indiana: Joseph D. 
(1849-1920) ; Charles H. (1850-1932); Samuel R. (1852-1921); Mary E. (1854- 
1885) (Mrs. David Teague); Martha A. (1885-1931) (Mrs. Ephriam Ellzey) ; 
Robert M. (1858-1885); and David W. (1859-1928). The living grandchildren 

_are nine Hatfields: Joseph C., born 1878, lives with his wife (nee Sara Ellen 
Bean) and daughter, Eleanor and Eleanor’s husband, Joseph McFarland, of 
R.F.D. Dundas, Minn.; Olive (Mrs. Harold Lewis) of R.F.D. Faribault, Minn.; 
Ruth M. (Mrs. Leonard Fender) of Grants Pass, Ore.; Jesse of Lafayette, Calif.; 
Lucy (Mrs. BC. Mandell) of Richland, Wash.; Fern O. and Mabel R. (Mrs. John 
E. McLean), both of Faribault, Minn.; Myrtle (Mrs. James A. Mallery) of Rock 
River, Wyo.; and Hazel (Mrs. Harold Poole), who lives on the home farm of 
her father, David W,, in Dakota county near Lakeville. There are many great- 

_ grandchildren and great-great-grandchildren. 
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An extract of a letter written Jan. 17, 1955 by Mrs. John E. McLean, of Fari- 
bault, Minn.: The present owner of the Hatfield House in the town of Hatfield, 
England, informed us that the family name originated from “Heath Field”. Our 
first record of a Hatfield marriage was on Nov. 20, 1736 in Pennsylvania. 


*FriepricH Hetserc (1824-1899) a brother of Ludwig (Louis), was born in 
Germany Feb. 5, 1824. In 1846, he migrated to America. He landed in New 
York and went to Chicago, where he worked on a farm. In 1853, he married Miss 
Caroline Meese (1834-1897), and two years later they came to Minnesota and 
settled in Wheeling township, Rice county, taking a claim in section nine and 
then bought land in section twenty-eight, built a log house in which he lived five 
years, then built a frame house and in 1877, erected a brick dwelling. They were 
blessed with eleven children, eight of whom died of diphtheria between Jan. 5, 
1861 and Aug. 19, 1870. The three who survived were: Herman, Sophie, and 
Mary. They married, but none are living except Herman’s second wife, who was 
Mrs. Achilles Ackman and now lives in Faribault, Minn. The children, of Her- 
man, Sophie, and Mary, still living are: Hulda Helberg (Mrs. Ernest Meyer) of 
Everett, Wash.; Anton Helberg of Rural Route 1, Lena Piepho (Mrs. Carl 
Ihlow), and Alfrieda Piepho (Mrs. Alton Meese), all three of Faribault, Minn.; 
Robert Helberg of Napa, Calif.; Hattie Meyer (Mrs. Fred Kuhlman) of Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Arthur Piepho of St. Paul, Minn.; Verna Piepho (Mrs. Richard 
Kuhlman) of Kenyon, Minn.; and Sarah Piepho (Mrs. Adolph Luebke) who 
lives on a farm near Kenyon, Minn. 


*Lupwic Hexzerc (1829-1879) was born in Germany and reared on a farm. 
In 1847, he came, with his parents, to America, landed at Quebec and came 
directly to Chicago, working on a farm in that vicinity until 1852, when he 
engaged in draying two years, then came to Minnesota. He went to Mankato 
and St. Peter, made a claim in that locality, and returned to Chicago for a team 
and two cows. Then in company with four others, came again to Minnesota. On 
reaching Wheeling township, Rice county, they were unable to drive further, the 
Mosquitoes were so numerous, and consequently settled there. Mr. Helberg was 
married in 1855, to Miss Wilhelmina Meyer, the ceremony being the first per- 
forméd in the township. The union was blessed with eight children: Caroline 
(Mrs. Gustav E Zielke); Sophie (Mrs. Henry Kiel), Bertha, John, William, 
Emma (Mrs. Degler), Anna (Mrs. John Schwake), and Ernestine, only one of 
whom is still living, Bertha (Mrs. August Haseley) of Kendall, Wis., who was 
born July 20, 1859. There are over 30 grandchildren still living. 

Ludwig and Wilhelmina had staked out a claim in section twenty-one and 
erected the first house in the place, and in 1863, built a frame house in which 
they lived until his death in August, 1879. He was an honest and upright citizen, 
and held a number of township offices, being the first tax collector. 


*WitiiaMm E. Hisparp was born in the town of Orwell, Vt., on Oct. 12, 1851, 
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and moved with his parents to Dakota county, Minn. in 1855. They engaged in 
farming in Waterford, and William, when twenty-one years of age, engaged with 
W. Gould in selling farm machinery in Minneapolis. In 1876, in company with 
Dwight Bushnell, he opened a livery stable and agricultural house, but disposed 
of it in a few years. After Oct. 25, 1881, he became a partner with H. D. Davis in 
the livery business under the firm name of Davis & Hibbard. They owned a fine 
two-story brick-veneered building 33 x 110 feet with forty stalls. He married Miss 
Frances Bushnell on Jan. 26, 1881, and had one child, Ella L. (Mrs. Charles 
Scofield) who still lives in Northfield, Minn. She has one child still living, Wil- 
liam Arthur, of Waterloo, Ia. and two grandsons, Jon Fredrick and James Robert, 
who still live with their parents in Waterloo. 


*WittiaM Hitpesrannt, a Rice county farmer, was born in Germany and 
came to Newtreir, Minnesota, where he was married June 8, 1862, to Mary Eigen- 
brodt, who had come to America in 1859. They were blessed with eleven children, 
only three of them are living (1954): Mrs. Peter J. Wunderlich (Sarah) of Wis- 
consin, Herman of Faribault, Minn. and Mrs. Wm. Ahrendt, (Emma) of North- 
field, Minn. Mr. Hildebrandt served in the Civil War and died in 1936. His wife 
used to tell her children and grandchildren of pre-Civil War days. She had a 
vivid recollection of the Indian Massacre of 1862. At different times the alarm, 
“The Indians are coming!” would so frighten the family that together with the 
neighbors they made ready to flee in case they really came. The family endured 
many hardships incidental to pioneer life, such as poor housing, scarcity of food, 
warm clothing, winter blizzards, crop failures and scarcity of seed wherewith 
to plant their fields. 


Jonas Hoover (1800-1869) was born in Germany. He was married in Pennsyl- 
vania where they had two children: Henning and Kathryn. His first wife died 
and his second wife, Hettie Zimmerman (1809-1895), was of Welsh descent. 
They left Pennsylvania with their children, traveling with covered wagons, 
drawn by horses and oxen on their way to Minnesota. They brought several cows 
with them, which they milked morning and evening, using the milk as food and 
making butter from the cream. It was a difficult journey, taking several weeks. 
They made a short stop at British Lane, Ill., then continued over rough and 
muddy trails, finally arriving in Bridegwater township, Rice county, Minn. in 
1855, where they setttled. They had fourteen children, none of whom are living. 
The eldest child, Henning Hoover (1850-1908) had two children: Everett M. 
and Ella (Mrs. Ed Larkin) only one of whom is still living, Everett M. Hoover 
of Bridgewater township, section 28, who, in 1907, married Jennie Cruikshank 
(1884-1950) and had seven children, of whom five are living: Vivian (Mrs. Jay 
Johnson) of Ellendale, Minn.; Melville and Merton, both of Faribault, Minn.; 
Genevieve (Mrs. Glen Johnson) and Miss Mary who lives with her father. These 
five are great-grandchildren of Jonas Hoover. Their ten children are great-great- 
grandchildren of Jonas. 
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Harry Hoover, another grandson of Jonas and a cousin of Everett, lives on a 
farm which his grandfather pre-empted in 1855, in Cannon City township, Rice 
county, about five miles southwest of Dundas, He has one child living, Roy, who 
is married and lives with his father. 


*Asa D. Howie (1816-1863), was born in Vermont. He was brought up on a 
farm in Ohio, where his parents moved when he was quite young. In 1855, he 
came to Minnesota, spent a few days in Saint Anthony (later named Fort Snell- 
ing in honor of its founder Josiah Snelling, 1824) and settled on a farm in North- 
field township, Rice county where his widow spent the rest of her life after his 
death. They had ten children only two of whom are still living: David, of North- 
field, Minn. and Mary (Mrs. Johnson) of Milwaukee, Wis. There are many 
grandchildren still living. 


*Jacos JoHN HumMEL was born in Germany on the 23rd of July, 1854, lived in 
his native land with his parents until fourteen years of age, when, in the fall of 
1868, he went to Algiers, Africa, where he had relatives, and engaged in the 
brewing business. This occupation received his attention until July, 1873, when 
he again removed, this time to America. He came directly to where his parents 
resided in Cottage Grove, Minn. and for a little over a year devoted his time to 
agricultural pursuits. His next move was to Faribault where he remained until 
1881, with the exception of one year spent at the German English Normal School 
at Galena, Ill. In 1881, he made a prospecting tour to California and upon his 
return to Minnesota decided to move his family to the Pacific Coast which he 
did, but soon returned to Minnesota and took up his abode in Dundas, and in 
March, 1882, became an active partner in the firm of Hummel Bros. of the 
Dundas meat market. His wife was formerly Josephine C. Degen of Faribault, 
whom he married Nov. 29, 1877. Five children blessed the union. Those living 
are: Philip, Hattie, Lucy (Mrs. Collier Wasley), and Marguerite, all of Los 
Angeles. The only grandchild is Collier Wasley, Jr. 


*Joun Peter HumMet was born in Germany, July 23, 1852. He came to 
America in 1869, with his mother, brothers and sister, his father having died 
in Germany. They settled in Rochester, N.Y., where he learned the butcher's 
trade. In June, 1871, he moved to Washington county, Minn. and engaged at 
his trade and farming until 1875, when he removed to Dundas, Rice county, 
and still followed butchering. He was married in Wisconsin in 1876, to Eliza- 
beth C. L. Hartman, a native of that state. They had eleven children, six of 
whom are living: Edward, the Misses Matilda and Eunice of Dundas, Minn.; 
Fred of St. Paul; Philip of St. Croix, Minn.; and Alvan of Waukon, Iowa. Rufus 
J. passed away June 9, 1958. Emma, Elizabeth, Jessie and Mollie preceded him 
in death. There are eight grandchildren living: Charles Edward Hummel of 
Fanewood, New Jersey; Dr. Rufus J. Hummel of San Francisco, Calif.; Eliza- 
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beth Hummel (Mrs. Keith Greene) of East Lansing, Mich.; Eunice K. Hum- 
mel (Mrs. James E. Reynolds) of Hyattsville, Md.; John Philip Hummel of 
Iowa City, Ja; Uvonne Hummel (Mrs. Robert J. White) of Waukon, Ia.; 
Archer A. Harris of Mentone, Calif. and Esther Harris (Mrs. James N. Hill) 
of Northfield, Minn. 


*Puitip JoHN Hume was born in Germany, in 1859, and came to Bridge- 
water township, Rice county, Minn., in 1869, with his mother, sister Margaret, 
age 22, and his brothers, John Peter age 17, and John age 14. They settled in’ 
Dundas, where his other brother, Jacob John, later joined them after having 
visited and worked with relatives in Africa. The family operated a meat market 
for a number of years. Philip John was a photographer in Faribault before he 
and Jacob Peter went to California, where they lived the rest of their lives ranch- 
ing and operating an employment agency. Philip married Emma Degen of 
Faribault and had five boys, four of whom are still living: Ed of Beverly Hills, 
Calif.; and George, Archie and Karl of Los Angeles. 

Philip John’s brother, John, had two daughters, one, Clara Hummel, is still 
living in Hastings, Minn. The only sister of the Hummel boys, Margaret (Mrs. 
John Roberts), lived in various places, the last being in The Palisades, Minn., 
where she passed away at the age of 84. She had seven children, five of whom 
are living: William Weber in Minneapolis, Edward Roberts and Josie (Mrs. 
Chas. Foulds) in The Palisades, Minn. and George Roberts and Anna (Mrs. 
Harry Johnson) in Isle, Minn. There are 25 grandchildren of Margaret (Mrs. 
John Roberts), still living. The eight living grandchildren of Philip John Hum- 
mel are: Lila, Walter, Dorothy, Robert, Edward, Jr., all five Hummels of Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Caroline Hummel (Mrs. C. E. Spaugh) of White Sands, New 
Mexico; Marjorie Hummel (Mrs. M. D. Morton, Jr.) of Dallas, Texas and Ruth 
Hummel (married) of Oceanside, Calif. 


*J. A. Hunt was born in Mississippi, in 1823, where he grew to manhood, 
receiving a common school education. He learned the tanners’ trade and re- 
mained on a farm until twenty-two years of age, then moved to Vermont where 
he was married, five years later, to Miss M. L. Hicks, born in 1825, in that state. 
In 1856, they moved to Northfield where he opened a meat market, the first in 
the place. He was in that business seven years, then opened a grocery store, 
which he still operated in 1882, with the exception of two years. They had three 
‘children, two of whom were Hiram and William A. The latter was born Jan. 2, 
1858, and became one of Northfield’s prominent physicians. William had two 
sons, Harold and William, one of whom has been a physician in Rochester, 
Minn. 


Amos Hutton, Sr. (1810-1885) was born of English descent, in Pennsyl- 
vania. He was married in 1855, to Rebecca Griffin (1825-1907) of Dutch descent. 
They came to Bridgewater township, Rice county, Minn., in 1868, riding behind 
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an ox team to the 4o acre farm which he purchased three and one half miles 
southwest of Dundas. His grandson, Gilmer D. Hutton, was born on that farm 
and now owns and operates it with the assistance of his son, Cecil. Amos and 
Rebecca had five children: John, Will, Amos, Jr., Mary and Ella, none of whom 
are living. Eight of the grandchildren are still living: Gilmer D. and Margaret 
Hutton (Mrs. Lawrence Schrader), both of Dundas, Minn.; Frank Hutton of 
Farmington, Minn.; Miss Anna Hutton of Northfield, Minn.; Mary Hutton 
(Mrs. Clifford Schrader) of St. Paul, Minn.; John Brown of Buffalo, S. Dak.; 
Dave Brown of Milbank, S. Dak.; and George Brown of Ardoc, N. Dak. There 
are still living 21 great-grandchildren and 27 or more great-great-grandchildren. 


*THoMas INGRAM was born in Ireland, in 1830. When 20 years of age, he mar- 
ried Olivia Wightman, and the next year they came to America. They spent 
one year in Canada, then came to New York. He engaged in boating two years, 
and afterward farmed for eleven years. In 1866, they moved to a farm in Bridge- 
water township, Rice county, Minn. They had six children: Willie,- Thomas, 
Olivia (Mrs. Henry Larkin), Jane (Mrs. Henry Orr), Eliza (Mrs. George 
Sears) and Mary (Mrs. Andrew Monahan), none of whom are living. There 
are many grandchildren still living. 


Jacos J. KELLER (1851-1936), son of Mr. and Mrs. John J. Keller, was born in 
Wurttenberg, Germany. After learning the blacksmith trade, he migrated to 
America in 1868 and came directly to Rice county, Minnesota, where he worked 
on his uncle’s farm near Morristown. In July 8, 1875, he was married at Ner- 
strand, Minn. to Miss Hannah Beckley (1854-1926), daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Beckley. They settled in Faribault where Mr. Keller worked as the black- 
smith while in partnership with David Roth, who had opened a wagon-making 
and repair shop. After accidentally breaking his leg, he discontinued black- 
smithing and in 1879, moved to Owatonna, Minn., where they operated a 160 
acre farm they had purchased. In 1883, they sold and moved to Nerstrand, where 
they operated the John Beckley farm. In 1890, they moved with their nine chil- 
dren to Forest township, Rice county on a 160 acre farm they had bought from 
Mrs. Herman Gronewald, located about four miles west of Dundas on the 
Millersburg road. In 1914, Jacob and Hannah moved to Northfield and in 1920, 
took up residence at Montrose, Calif. They were a devout Christian family and 
were blessed with twelve children: Lydia H. (1876-1954); Hattie V. (Mrs. 
Etnest Delisle) of Los Angeles; Rose C. (Mrs. Ed Lyman) (1879-1821); Anna 
(Mrs. Fred Frevert) (1880-1948) ; Elthy (1882-1897) ; Fred of Kalispell, Mont.; 
Martha (Mrs. Dwight Lane) of Los Gatos, Calif.; John of Richards, Mo.; Miss 
Gladys of San Jose, Calif.; Roy (1893-1918) ; Earl of Bozeman, Mont. and Elmer 
(1884-1958). 

The 17 grandchildren still living are: Grace Emkee (Mrs. Sidney Crocker) 
of Altadena, Calif.; Richard Frevert of Ames, Ia.; Fredrick Frevert of Scarsdale, 
N.Y.; Evelyn Keller (Mrs, Earl Fenton) of Kalispell, Mont.; Robert Keller of 
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Hancock, Minn.; Burton Keller of Pipestone, Minn.; Forest Lane of Seattle, 
Wash.; Riley Lane of Los Gatos, Calif.; Laurel Beth Lane (Mrs. Charles Bean- 
dry) of Falls Church, Va.; Keith Keller of Miles City, Mont.; Rhea Keller (Mrs. 
E. L. Hatt) of Tigard, Ore.; Marjorie Keller (Mrs. Jack Patrick) of Snohomish, 
Wash.; Ardith Keller (Mrs. Clayton Nelson) of Dillon, Mont.; Frances Keller 
(Mrs. Jack Chenney) of San Jose, Calif.; Millet Keller of Great Falls, Mont. 
and the Misses Sue and Phyllis Keller of Bozeman, Mont. 


* ARTHUR KINSELLA (1821-1874) was born in Ireland. He was reared on a farm 
and came to America in 1850, first locating in Rockford, III. but soon after came 
to Dakota county, Minn. He was married about 1856, to Miss Anna Mangon. 
They came to Webster township, Rice county, Minn. in 1862, purchased a farm 
in section 14, and built a shanty in which they lived until 1870, then erected a 
fine frame house. Five children blessed this union: Andrew, John, Arthur, 
George and Mary (Mrs. Thomas Willowby) none of whom are living. The 
grandchildren, all Kinsellas, still living, are: Leo and Paul, both of Northfield, 
Minn.; Rose (Mrs. W. C. Carroll), Miss Blanche and Helen (Mrs. Howard 
La Prey), all three of Minneapolis, Minn.; Mary (Mrs. Bernard McGuire) of 
Montpelier, Vt.; Ann (Mrs. William Swanson) of Salvage, Minn.; and Julia 
(Mrs. L. J. Cook) of Davenport, Ia. Among the great-grandchildren living are 
those of Paul and Mrs. Kinsella (nee Winifred Anderson) : Elizabeth, Mary Kay, 
Helen Grace, and David William, all four at home with their parents in North- 


field. 


Freprick Knauss as told by Sarah Knauss Martin, their daughter, when she 
was 83 years old, in 1949, in Nerstrand, Minn.: 

My father, Fredrick Knauss, was born in 1828, and died in 1885. Mother, 
Magdalene, was born in 1828, and died in 1903. They both came from Alsace 
Lorraine as young people, meeting in Illinois, where they married and had four 
children. My parents, with my two sisters, came to Minnesota, in 1857, making 
the trip from Illinois with a team of oxen and wagon. They crossed the Missis- 
sippi River at Winona, Minn. They homesteaded in 1857, on their farm of 160 
acres near Nerstrand, in Wheeling township, Rice county. This was kept in the 
Knauss family until 1947, when it was sold. 

They had to do their trading at Hastings and it took two days to go by ox 
team. The farm was mostly slough, but later it was all good. They raised wheat, 
only a few acres at first, and when it was nearly ready to cut, a hailstorm took it. 
They also lost one ox by lighting, then bought a horse, which was cheaper than 
an ox, and hitched it with the ox and did all their farm work that way until they 
could afford more horses. Father broke up more land and put in a little oats 
and corn besides wheat. He first used the scythe to cut grain, then a cradle 
(which looks like a scythe but it had a shield around the back to hold enough 
to tie a bundle). Later he had a harvester that cut the grain. He hired four men 
to bind it. Later he got a wire binder to tie the bundles and still later he got a 
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twine binder. When he first heard that a binder could tie a knot, he said, “Impos- 
sible”. But seeing is believing. 

There was timber on their homestead. This was a part of what later was 
called the “Big Woods”. ‘Today (1949) a small section four miles from the home- 
stead has been set aside as a State Park known as Nerstrand Woods. 

My parents used logs to put up a one-room log house the first year. A few 
years later they added a kitchen and bedroom with a slant roof in which they 
lived until 1871. 

A history of Rice County published in book form in 1882 had the following 
notation: “Frederick Knauss built his castle in section 23, which he still holds.” 
This is a large brick house which is still in good condition at the present time. 
The brick were hauled from the kiln near Faribault. The foundation was stone 
which was on the farm. At that time this home was the finest in the com- 
munity. 

For a barn they had a log stable covered with slough hay. After that they 
built a larger barn dividing it into two parts, one for the horse stable and the 
other for a granary. In 1881, they built a large barn for horses, cattle and hay. 
The basement was of stone found on the farm, and the upper part was of lum- 
ber, which they bought. Father usually had six or seven cows and enough hogs 
and chickens for their own use. Grain was their main cash crop. We usually 
butchered four hogs and a beef every winter. We.made lots of sausage and head 
cheese and smoked a lot of the meat for summer use. My mother made the 
cream into butter, sold it in town and even had customers in the cities, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. The milk was put in large flat pans and set in the cellar until 
the cream came to the top. Then we used a large ladle to skim the cream for the 
butter. , 

My parents both went to school in Alsace Lorraine, which then was under 
German rule. My father learned Spanish, French, Italian and German. When he 
came to this country he went to school three months and learned English so he 
could read, and reading English newspapers helped his speech. 

Our old schoolhouse had long hard benches and no desks. In 1876, they 
built a nice brick schoolhouse, which my father helped build. The carpenters 
boarded at our home. I use to go with Ricka, my sister (born 1856, died 1941), 
to carry lunches so the carpenters did not have to go home for dinner. The 
school was three-fourths of a mile north of our house. My father planted ever- 
greens around the school and they grew to be large trees. 

My mother usually boarded the schoolteachers. Teachers got eighteen dollars 
a month in summer and a little more in winter. Mother boarded the teachers 
for two and a half dollars a month. There were two terms a year, winter and 
summer, I started to school (age 6) when they were building our new home in 
1871. The new schoolhouse was struck by lightning two times. The second 
time, one of the schoolboys, William Vierkant was killed. 

My mother was a Lutheran and my father a Catholic when they were mar- 
ried. The community in which their homestead was located was called East 
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Prairie. Rev. August Huelster came here to conduct services in the homes. My 
parents, after attending these services were converted and then had services in 
their home. Many people came, some out of curiosity and others to disturb, but 
most of them were converted. One night they had such a big crowd at our log 
house that it started to sag in one corner. People got scared and went to the other 
side. Before the next service they had it fixed so it held up. 

They had camp meetings, also revival meetings from four to six weeks and 
prayer meetings. Mother told me they would walk to Stengners and Von Walds 
and other places to these meetings and carry their shoes in summer time until 
they were almost there, then put them on to save them from wearing. 

At one time when Rev. Huelster came on his trip to Mr. and Mrs. Bosshardt’s 
they did not have much to eat. Mr. Bosshardt had just planted all their potatoes. 
So. Mr. Bosshardt dug up some of them, cut out the eyes, which she replanted, 
and cooked the rest. She also had set a hen the night before so she took out two 
eggs from under the hen and prepared them for the minister. People were so 
happy when the minister came they would do everything they could to make his 
visit pleasant. 

The older people were very much concerned about the Christian life of their 
young people. Once after I had lived in Sauk Center awhile, I came home for a 
visit. Father Boelter, a layman from our church, met me on the street in Kenyon. 
After he had greeted me, he asked, “Bis du noch suf den weg zum Himmel?” 
(Are you still on your way to Heaven?) No wonder we had fifteen members 
go out as ministers, missionaries, missionary doctors and minister’s wives from 
our church in two generations, with such devoted Christian parents. 

When the time came to build a church my father offered to give them a 
corner of his farm. But a more central location was voted. So it was built farther 
east on Conrad Wolf’s farm. 

After my father passed away, John, born 1861, bought the farm. He married 
Sarah Bauernfeind July 8, 1886. They had eight children born to them, all of 
whom are living today. They are: Jesse, Harvey, Roy, Willard, Emma, Earl, 
Mable and Fern. 


Freperick Koester, Sr. (1815-1893), also spelled Kester, was born in Han- 
over, Germany. He was married to Maria Endebrok (1819-1910) before emigrat- 
ing to United States in 1848. During the long stormy voyage of eight weeks in 
a sailing vessel, their first child, Lizzie, was born. They landed at Baltimore, 

~ Maryland, then crossed over to Columbus, Ind., where they lived on a farm for 
about 17 years. They often saw many wild pigs eating chestnuts which had 
dropped from the trees. The family enjoyed the fresh peaches of Indiana and 
dried many of them to be used the following winter. All their children were 
born there (except the first child) : Frederick, Jr., Henry, Louise (Mrs. William 
Hildebrandt), John, William, Sophia, and Frank, none of whom are living. 
Moving on, in 1865, with mule team and wagon from Indiana, Frederick became 


ill. With several of their children he boarded a train for Northfield, while his 
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wife and the rest of the children continued on with the mule team. Passing up 
the rich prairies of Illinois in hopes of finding something better, they continued 
on until they were attracted by the fertile prairies of Northfield township, Rice 
county, Minn. Six miles southeast of Northfield, they bought land in section 
28, which had been pre-empted by John Dixon in 1856, adjoining the farm of 
Frederick’s brother, Herman, who had come from Indiana the year before. 
Their harvested wheat was taken to Hastings, where they could use the cash 
received for their load, to buy household food and necessities. 

The 14 grandchildren, still living are: Edith Kester (Mrs. Fuller) and Theo- 
dora Kester (Mrs. Sauer), both of Montana; Guy F. Koester of Clearwater, 
Florida; Herbert Hildebrandt of Washington state; Nora Kester (Mrs. Arthur 
Eigenbrodt) of Faribault, Minn.; Clarence G. Koester of Enchant, Alberta, 
Canada; Agnes Kester (Mrs. George Bickel) and Arthur Kester, both of North- 
field, Minn.; Karl E., John F, Walter F, William D., Rose (Mrs. A. J. Decker) 
and Miss Cora Mae, all six Koesters of Northfield, Minn. 


Herman H. Koester (1821-1902), brother of Frederick, Sr., was born in 
Hanover, Germany, and migrated to United States. He first farmed near Sey- 
more, Jackson county, Ind., where he was married in 1846, to Mary Decker 
(1823-1905). In 1864, they migrated to Minn. and settled in section 28, North- 
field township, Rice county, where they found rich soil for wheat raising like 
that of their German homeland. The following year Herman’s brother Fred- 
erick and family, came from Indiana and bought land adjoining theirs. They 
reared ten children: Henry (1847-1926) ; Louise (Mrs. Fred Stienkamp) (1849- 
1919); Mary (Mrs. Ed Schmeier) (1850-1876); Minnie (Mrs. George Work- 
man) (1853-1944); Carrie (Mrs. John Hummel) (1855-1931); Daniel (1857- 
1929); Jacob, Daniel’s twin, (1857-1938) ; Elizabeth C. (Mrs. Edward L. Far- 
rankop) (1860-1945) ; Emma (Mrs. John Rettman) (1862-1918) ; and Miss Sarah 
(1864-1945) who died in Pasadena, Calif. 

The 18 grandchildren, still living, are the nine Koesters: Miss Ruby and Cora 
(Mrs. “Bill” Williams), both of Northfield, Minn.; Florence (Mrs. Emil Evert) 
of Lodi, Wis.; Roy of San Francisco, Calif.; Edwin H. Sisseton, S. Dak.; Earl of 
Indio, Calif.; Lawrence of Camano Island, Stanwood, Wash.; Merrill of Dun- 
dee, Ill.; and Alvin of Portland, Ore.; the two Workmans: Lowell of R. F. D. 2 
and Jesse, both of Brookings, S. Dak.; the one Hummel, Miss Clara, of Hast- 
ings, Minn.; the two Farrankops: Hattie (Mrs. PR S. Peterson) of Hudson, 
Wis.; and Ada (Mrs. E. H. Barnes) of Minneapolis, Minn.; and the four 
Rettmans: Allie (Mrs. William Cochran) of Austin, Minn.; Lydia (Mrs. Wil- 
liam Fuerstan) of Shadehill, S. Dak.; Emma (Mrs. Herman Gudehus) of Madi- 
son, S. Dak.; and Fred of Brookings, S. Dak. 


*H. Curistian Komott was born in Germany, in 1824. In 1855, he was united 
in marriage with Miss Caroline Johnson, and one year later emigrated to Amer- 
ica. He had previously learned the shoemakers’ trade, at which he worked four 
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years in Canada, then moved to Dundas, Minn., where he worked at his trade 
for several years. He then engaged in hotel keeping and also carried on a farm. 
Mr. and Mrs. Komoll had three children: Emma, Josie, and Clarence, none of 
whom are living. One grandson, Jesse Anderson, lives in Robinsdale, Minn.; 
Ruby Brigham (Mrs. Clarence Komoll) still lives in Dundas, Minn. 


*EpMuUND Larkin was born in Litchfield, England in 1816. He became a tailor 
by trade and married a Scotch lassie, Jane Patterson, on Sept. 18, 1848, before 
migrating to America. He received his U. S. naturalization papers in 1851. After — 
about two years in Wisconsin, they settled on a homestead in Bridgewater town- 
ship, on section 24, Rice county, Minn., in 1854, where they spent the rest of 
their lives. They had five children: Bruce, the first white child born in Bridge- 
water township; Robert, Ellen, William Henry, and G. Edmund, all of whom 
have passed away. The grandchildren living are: Rutherford Larkin of Fari- 
bault, Minn.; Lee, Olive (Mrs. J. H. Olesen), Miss Rena, Edna (Mrs. Donald 
Rock), Fay, George, and Ray, all seven Larkins of Northfield, Minn: and Clara 
Larkin (Mrs. Carl Bryan) of Texas. Mr. Larkin passed away in 1896, and Mrs. 
Larkin in 1897. (See Bridgewater Township.) 


*James Leany was born in Ireland Aug. 15, 1840, and came with his parents 
to America when 17 years of age. They landed in New Orleans, La., and then 
went to Dakota county, Minn., where James attended school. He came to Web- 
ster township, Rice county, Minn. in 1859, owned a good farm, and held many 
offices of trust. On Jan. 5, 1875, he married Miss Mary Hagen. They had four 
children: Daniel W., John, Mary Ellen, and James, none of whom are living. 
Mrs. Daniel W. Leahy lives in Northfield, Minn. 


WriiiaM Ligne, Sr. (1838-1943) was born in Germany. He was married to 
Alvina Martinze also of Germany. They crossed the Atlantic in a sailboat in 
1868, with their first child, August, who was then nine years of age. Because of 
adverse winds and storms they drifted southward, landing in Baltimore, Md. 
after twelve weeks of sailing. They had very little food left the last few weeks of 
their journey; but faith in God strengthened their spirits and lightened the 
hardships. From Baltimore they went to Ottawa, Minn. and then to Morris- 
town, Minn. for a short time. They finally settled on an 80 acre homestead in 
Forest township, Rice county in 1868, northwest of Millersburg, near what is 
now the Trondjem church, Children of his first marriage were: August, Lena 
(Mrs. Anton Schafer) and Bertha, all of whom have passed away including 
their mother. Children of the second marriage (to Louise Porep) were: Anna 
(Mrs. John Brining) of Rosco, N.Y. and William Jr. of Northfield, Minn., both 
living. There are 12 grandchildren living: Clara (Mrs. Oscar Youngquist), 
Luella (Mrs. Orlin Schuette) and Miss Theresa, all three Lieders of Faribault, 
Minn.; Maud (Mrs. Ed Wyman), Harry and Miss Edna, all three Lieders of 
Northfield, Minn.; Mabel Lieder (Mrs. Jesse Berg) of Millersburg, Minn.; 
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Myrtle Lieder (Mrs. Robert Hanson) of near Nerstrand, Minn.; Arthur Schafer 
of White Lake, N. Y.; William Brining, John Brining, Jr., and Edna Brining 
(Mrs. Willard Porter), all three of Sydney, N.Y. Mrs. Lieder was admired by 
many as the family counselor, and her son, August, as a self-educated man. Hav- 
ing been the oldest of the family and the only boy, August was his father’s chief 
assistant. More than once he slept in a hay cock until morning, when he con- 
tinued his search of their strayed cattle. While on board the sailing vessel com- 
ing from Europe the drinking water was used up. A young man begged for a 
aoe i shipmate gave him some sea-water, causing the poor fellow to become 
very ill. 


Tuomas Henry Loynep (1830-1914) was born in New York state. In 1855, 
he came to Rice county, Minn. and settled in Faribault, where he engaged in 
the hardware business. He was married to Miss Lois Hicks and they had one 
child, Edgar Henry Loyhed, born in 1858, just before Minnesota became a state. 
Mrs. Loyhed passed away in 1886, and two years later Thomas remarried but 
had no more children. He spent the last years of his life in Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. Of the seven grandchildren, two are still living: Kathryn Loyhed (Mrs. 
Robert B. Pye) and Constance Loyhed (Mrs. Geiger) both of Faribault. 
Kathryn remembers pioneer stories told her, especially those by Stephen Jewett. 
He recalled how all supplies for living and the stock for the hardware store 
came by steamboat up the Mississippi River to Hastings, Minn. and then they 
were transported by team (horses and oxen) and wagon to Faribault. 


Frep Lupwic was born in Germany, where he married Minnie Yentz. They 
emigrated to the United States. Their sailboat voyage across the Atlantic Ocean 
took them six weeks. From New York they came to Forest township, Rice 
county, Minn. in 1855, where they homesteaded 43 acres of timberland near 
which became the village of Millersburg. With aid of his son Henry, Fred 
cleared the land for farming. They had seven children: Minnie (Mrs. William 
Schaper), Amelia (Mrs. Troy) and infant twins who, en route to America 
died of cholera and were buried at sea; Henry, Mary (Mrs. Frank Mielke) and 
Emma, none of whom are living. The grandchildren still living are: Arthur 
and Emma Schaper (Mrs. Fred Purath) both of Red Lake Falls, Minn.; Roland 
Schaper, Lucille Ludwig (Mrs. Tom Spencer) and Royce Ludwig, all three of 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Irene Ludwig (Mrs. Herbert Younkers) of near Millers- 
burg; Grace Ludwig (Mrs. George Kallevig) of Wilmar, Minn.; Marjorie Lud- 
wig (Mrs. Bob Henry) of Ripon, Wis.; Louise Mielke of Faribault, Minn. and 
Martha Mielke (Mrs. Albert Gusse) of Arlington, Minn. 

The “sugar bush” isn’t forgotten by the grandchildren. Their forests con- 
tained many hard maple trees from which they collected the sap in buckets once 
or twice daily in the spring of the year when nature sends the sap from the roots 
up the tree to make the branches and leaves grow. The sap was boiled down 
slowly in large kettles under which fires were kept constantly burning day and 
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night, as long as the season lasted. As the liquid thickened, it was dipped from 
one kettle to another until in the end it was reduced to syrup which was taken 
out to cool and settle. If sugar was desired they boiled this syrup until it was 
thick enough to crystallize into sugar, the process being called “sugar off.” 
When the hot maple syrup was poured upon the snow, where it congealed with- 
out crystalling, it was a most delicious substance. Credit is given the Indians in 
teaching the first white settlers of the eastern states of U. S. in making maple 
syrup and maple sugar. 


*FRANK MANDELL (1852-1921) was born in Hardwick, Mass., and remained 
there until 1874, when he came to Minnesota and located in Walcott township, 
Rice county, in section 29, where he operated a dairy farm. On Oct. 30, 1879, 
he was married to Miss Lenora Nichols (1859-1944). They had ten children: 
Benjamin (1882- died a young man); Lloyd of Yakima, Wash.; Porter C. of 
Richland, Wash.; Paul (1884- died, a boy) ; Sidney, Gladys (Mrs. Harold Vaux) 
and Harry A., all three of Faribault, Minn.; Louise (Mrs. George Roberts) of 
Tucson, Ariz.; Olive (Mrs. Arthur Baird) of Hopkins, Minn.; and George D. 
of Farmington, Minn. 

Still living are 16 grandchildren: Dorothy Roberts (Mrs. Melvin Millum) of 
Milaca, Minn.; Ada Roberts (Mrs. Leslie Swedin); and Lila Roberts (Mrs. 
Edwin Bossen), both of Mora, Minn.; the rest are all Mandells: Ruth (Mrs. 
Frank Yourkoski) of Renton, Wash.; Paul of Richland, Wash.; Merium (Mrs. 
Neil Helgeland), Charles, and Nancy (Mrs. Robert Lind) and Miss Donna, 
all four of the state of Washington; Lois (Mrs. Alton Anderson) of Thief River 
Falls, Minn.; Barbara (Mrs. Kenneth Wokenhauser) of the Sister Kenny Hos- 
pital in Minneapolis, Minn.; Kenneth of California; Miss Elizabeth and Arthur 
both of Faribault, Minn.; Ethel (Mrs. Harold Roache) and Robert, both of 
Farmington, Minn. There are, also, still living 34 great-grandchildren and one 
great-great-grandchild, George Ash, born in 1951. 


Freprick W. MatHer (1854-1930), second son of John A. and Mary Mather, 
was born in Wisconsin and came to Minnesota with his parents, in 1857. On 
January 10, 1875, he married Emma E. Clark. His father had acquired two 
farms for his sons besides the one he had homesteaded. They had 11 children: 
W. Henry (1878-1938); C. Irwin; Clayton C.; and Eva (Mrs. Herb Mackin- 
tyre), all three of Washington; Ida (Mrs. John Arnott) of Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Mittie (Mrs. Harry Wooster) (1891-1954) ; Howard W. of Minn.; Frank W. and 
three, who died as children. 


*James S. MATHER (1852-1933), eldest son of John A. and Mary Mather, was 
“born in Wisconsin and came to Minnesota with his parents in 1857. In 1872, 
he bought a farm in section 22 of Wheeling township, Rice county. On Nov. 
11, 1873, Miss Emma Fanning (1857-1941) became his wife. In 1875, they lost 
their house by fire, and immediately they rebuilt. James engaged in stock-raising 
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PLATE 78 & 79 
ALBERT FE THIELBAR AND FREpDRICKA “Louise” BucKNER 1860 
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PLATE 80 
Aucust TRALLE AND 
MarcareT ALBERS 


1865 


PLATE 81 
Weppinc CostuMEs oF 1885 
Ernest J. BeErG AND 
DorotHea M. M. CLuTE 
(Parents of the Author) 
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Bripe’s Gown oF 1882 
Rost THIELBAR 
(Mrs. Cassius SwartTwoupT) 
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PLATE 82 
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EARLY 
PIONEER 
FAMILIES 


Sons AND DauGHTER OF 
FREDERICK AND SOPHIE 
ALBERS 
(L to R) Seated: George 
“Henry,” Margaret (Mrs. 
August Tralle) and William. 
Standing: Fred, John and 

Charles (Heinrich). 
PLATE 83 
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front); and Charles FE (Stand- .~ 
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Tue JoseEpH CLUTE FAMILY 
—1871 
Joseph with John on lap; 
A. C. Sophia with- Henry on 
lap; Wilhelmina (seated); and 
Dorethea (standing). 
PLATE 85 


Four BeckLey GENERA- 
TIONS—IQI0 
Seated: John and Caroline 
Beckley, great-grandparents 
(L to R) Standing: Mrs. 
Edward Jeklin, nee Lillie 
M. Gronewald, the mother, 
of Tacoma, Wash.; Mrs. 
Herman Gronewald, nee 
Rosina Beckley, the grand- 
mother; and Mrs. George 
Clark, nee Ethel V. Jeklin, 
the child of Tacoma, Wash. 
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and dairying and had been elected to a number of local offices, town treasurer, 
being one. They had eight children: an infant; George A. (1879-1925) Carrie 
(1883-1917) ; Olive (Mrs. Wesley Tate); Clarence E.; Clinton B.; and Earl E.; 
all four of Madelia, Minn.; and Perry J. of Laytonville, Calif. There are 13 
grandchildren living: Lyle J. Tate of Washington; the rest are all Mathers: 
Everett, Robert C. and Marylyn (Mrs. Walter L. Samanski) all three of Calif.; 
Donald J. of Laytonville, Calif.; Veva (Mrs. Jack Bowles) of Ill.; Richard of 
Gilmore City, Ia.; Clement, Lowell and Herbert, all three of Madelia, Minn.; 
Tone (Mrs. William Henry) of Minneapolis, Minn.; Beth (Mrs. Jack Norman) 
of Lake Crystal, Minn.; and Eleanor (Mrs. Donald Geweke), also of Minne- 
sota, 


*Joun ApaMs MATHER (1822-1875) was born in Franklin county, Mass., 
reared on a farm and learned the carpenter’s trade. He was married Sept. 2, 
1847, to Miss Mary E. Benedict (1826-1913), a native of New York. In 1848, they 
came to Wisconsin and took a timber claim in Waushara county; soon sold that 
and purchased on Burr Oak Prairie, where they lived until 1857, then with 
their five children moved with ox team to Minnesota and settled in Richland 
township, Rice county, taking land on section 26. He improved the land, built 
a log house and lived on that homestead until 1865, when he sold and bought 
a farm on section 27 in Wheeling township. They lived in a log house till 1871, 
when Mr. Mather erected a frame house where he lived the remainder of his 
life. He had a family of five children, none of whom are living: Harriet (Mrs. 
John M. Gilbert); Mary (Mrs. Omar M. Bradford); James S. (1852-1933), 
Frederick W. (1854-1930) and John H. (1857-1921). Of the 32 grandchildren, 
17 are still living (children of his three sons, precede and follow this biography). 
Of the 62 great-grandchildren, 42 are still living. 


*Joun H. Matuer (1857-1921), the fifth child and third son of John A. 
and Mary Mather, was born in Wisconsin. He came to Richland township, Rice 
county, Minn., with his parents at the age of three months to section 26, where 
he grew to manhood on the farm. On July 9, 1879, John married Miss Anna 
Bradford Fanning, a native of Rice county. About 1893, they moved with their 
seven children to Warsaw township, Rice county, where they had bought a 240 
acre farm in section 13. They had ten children: Walter A. (1880-1929); Pearl 
(Mrs. August E. Achterkirch) of Aitkin, Minn.; William E. of Centralia, 
Wash.; Mary (1889-1912); Ruth (an infant of 3 days, 1892); her twin sister, 
Ruby (Mrs. Robert W. Sanford) ; Sophy (Mrs. Walter E. Sanford); and Milton 
G., all three of Palisades, Minn.; Arthur (1897-1943) and his twin brother, Lester 
R. of Coral Gables, Florida. 

There are still living 14 grandchildren: Lloyd Achterkirch of Bessemer City, 
N. Car.; Verna Achterkirch (Mrs. Edgar Blomberg) of Palisade, Minn.; Earl 
H. Achterkirch of Milaca, Minn.; Herbert J. Achterkirch of Floodwood, Minn.; 
Laura Achterkirch (Mrs. Orie Boyer) of Aitkin, Minn.; William J. Sanford of 
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Jacobson, Minn.; Ruby Sanford (Mrs. Oliver S. Lamson) of The Palisades, 
Minn.; Lou Sanford (Mrs. Kenneth Dayton) of Bradgale, Ia.; Harvey G. 
Mather of Portland, Ore.; Mildred Mather (Mrs. Michael De Lauge) of Los 
Angeles; Janette Sanford (Mrs. George J. Vuke) of Bloomington, Ind.; Audrey 
Sanford (Mrs. John Engels, Jr.) of Minneapolis, Minn.; Hazel Mather (Mrs. 
Ralph Swanson) of Eli, Minn.; and Donald Mather of The Palisades, Minn. 
Nancy and Patricia are adopted children of Lester R. Mather. There are also 
great-grandchildren and a few great-great-grandchildren. 


Aucusta Meyer, youngest daughter of Augustus Meyer, married William 
Friedrich. They had ten children none of whom are living: Pauline (Mrs. 
Miller) ; Emil; Augusta (Mrs. Kitzman); August; Minnie (Mrs. Kitzke), who 
died May 3, 1955, at the age of 96; Bertha (Mrs. Wilkening); Emily (Mrs. 
Hertsch); Louise (Mrs. Heine); William and Gustave. There are over 40 
grandchildren. 


*Aucustus Meyer (18 -1855) was born in Pommern, Germany. He mar- 
ried Dorothea Rehbein Grossen, who was born in 1803, also in Germany. With 
their six children: William L. T:, Carl, Julius, Gustaf, Wilhelmina, and 
Augusta, none of whom are living, they migrated to America in 1854, first 
stopping at Palentine, Ill. before settling in Wheeling township, Rice county, 
Minn. in 1855, with ox team and covered wagon, driving cattle before them. 
“About two weeks after their arrival, Mr. Meyer, one Sunday morning, shaved 
himself, lighted his pipe and proposed to go to the timber (now the Nerstrand 
Woods) to look out a road on which he could haul some wood and logs for his 
cabin, but he never returned. Several days were spent by the whole settlement 
in hunting for him without avail, and it was not until eighteen months after- 
ward that his bones were found bleaching near his shoes, pipe and other 
articles, on section 16. The manner of his death is a profound mystery.” 


*Cuarites H. Meyer (Karl) (1848- _—?), born in Prussia, Germany, and 
the second son of Augustus Meyer, was married April 22, 1875, to Matilda 
Burkert, in Rice county, Minn. They had one child, Florence (Mrs. Franklin 
D: Roth), who bore three children: Karl M. of Modesto, Calif.; Marvin G. of 
Alameda, Calif.; and Franklin D. of Kansas City, Mo. After Matilda’s death 
on Oct. 7, 1877, Charles married Jennie Helberch, on April 2, 1879. To this 
union three children were born: Cora (Mrs. Emil Haase) of Goldfield, Ia.; 
Lillie (Mrs. Ole Olin) and Walter C., both of Faribault, Minn. The children, 
still living, of the latter three are: Walter Haase and Lorraine Meyer (Mrs. 
Keen) both of Minneapolis, Minn.; Miss Dorothy Haase of Eagle Grove, Ia.; 
Miss Marguerite Haase; Oscar Olin; Harold; Carl; Marvin; and Ramona Meyer 
(Mrs. Blaze Kubes) all six of Faribault, Minn.; Mildred Olin (Mrs. Albert 
Ludwig) of Kansas City, Mo.; Charlotte Olin (Mrs. A. Conklin) of Pencing- 
ton, Penn.; and George Meyer of St. Paul, Minn. 
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Gustav Meyer, the fourth son of Augustus Meyer, married Caroline Hel- 
berg. Both have passed away. They had four children; Herbert, Henry, George 
(all three deceased) and Emma (Mrs. Hauser) of Fargo, N. D., who has the 
only grandchildren of Gustav and Caroline: Elmer and Adelaide Kirkemo. 


Jurrus Meyer, Sr., the third son of Augustus Meyer, married Henrietta 
Schaske. Both have passed away. Their deceased children are: Augusta (Mrs. 
John Schreiber); Minnie (Mrs. Will Smith); Lydia (second wife of Henry 
Kispert); and Bertha (Mrs. Henry Kispert). Their children, still living are: 
Ernestine (Mrs. Charles Etnier) of Waconia, Minn.; Ella (Mrs. Otto Sprecher) 
of Independence, Wis.; John of Faribault, Minn.: Clarence of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; and Julius of Kenyon, Minn. There are 21 grandchildren still living. 


WitHeLmina Meyer, daughter of Augustus Meyer (See Biography of Lud- 
wig Helberg). 


Wii L. T. Meyer (1839-1911), the eldest son of Augustus Meyer be- 
came the head of the family in 1855, after his father’s death. He then claimed 
120 acres of land in section 29, Wheeling township, immediately west of where 
the St. John’s church now stands. In August 1862, he enlisted in the U. S. Army, 
fought in the Civil War and was mustered out at Charlotte, N. C., July 11, 1865, 
as a Corporal. After his discharge he returned to Wheeling township to farm 
the home place. He married Louisa, daughter of Fred and Mary Kiekenapp, 
who had migrated from Hanover, Germany. To this union eleven children 
were born: Emma, Gustaf, Minnie, William, Rudolph, Frank, Ida, Edwin, 
John, Clara, and Lawrence, none of whom are living. The ten grandchildren 
still living are: Elsie Meyer Kiel (Mrs. A. L. Rustad) and Mildred Meyer (Mrs. 
Melvin Goese), both of Faribault, Minn.; Rinehart Meyer of Austin, Minn.; 
Alfred Meyer of Rochester, Minn.; Howard L. Meyer of San Leandro, Calif.; 
Walter Meyer, a farmer near Nerstrand, Minn.; Ruth Meyer (Mrs. Carl Brown) 
of Sonoma, Calif.; Hazel Meyer (Mrs. LeRoy Hines) of San Leandro, Calif.; 
Roy Meyer of Oakland, Calif.; and Lois Meyer (Mrs. Lionel Thompson) of 
Modesto, Calif. There are still living, 14 great-grandchildren, seven great-great- 
grandchildren and four great-great-great-grandchildren. 

Mrs. Arthur L. Rustad (Elsie) of Faribault, Minn. recalls what was told her 
of pioneer life: “In the early days of 1855, before Faribault was settled, the 
Wheeling township pioneer’s nearest market was Hastings, Minn. By ox team 
and lumber wagon, grain and other produce was taken to that town. Grand- 
mother and grandfather Meyer slept overnight in the wagon box. The next 
morning, flour, sugar and other supplies were purchased and the trip was made 
back to their farm. After the Faribault trading post was established, grandmother 
walked from the farm, in section 29, to Faribault, where she sold her eggs at 
8c per dozen and their butter for r1c per pound. Indians camped in the densely 
wooded area but were friendly. They knew Saturday was bread-baking day at 
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grandmother’s and would walk right into the log cabin and help themselves! 
To show their gratitude though they brought her wild game in return. About 
the time of the New Ulm Indian Massacre, Wheeling settlers were much con- 
cerned about the Chippewas living around them but they proved to be friendly. 
However, the pioneers never went to bed without bolting the cabin door secure- 
ly and seeing that the old musket (gun) was near the bed.” 


*Grorcr A. Miter (1846-1931) son of George W. Miller, the following sub- 
ject, was born in Vermont and came with his father to Forest township, Rice 
county, Minn., where he served as Town Clerk and member of the School 
Board. He was married in 1871, to Mrs. Henry Russ (nee Amanda Sanford) 
(1841-1936) and they had a family of three children: Roy and Ernest, both 
deceased; and Mary (Mrs. Lewis Ewing) of Seattle, Wash. (nee Mrs. George 
Fishback). Still living are 14 grandchildren: Percine Miller (Mrs. Paul Fahey) 
of Northfield, Minn.; Ernest L. Miller of Minneapolis, Minn.; Roy W. and 
Georgia Miller (Mrs. Walter Weber), both of Crookston, Minn.; Mary Jane 
(Mrs. W. Estey); Susan (Mrs. Victor Dalness); Archie, Charles, and Emma 
(Mrs. Miles Oleson), all five Millers of Mahnomen, Minn.; Warren and Phyllis 
Fishback (Mrs. Walter Christenson), both of Seattle, Wash.; Frank Fishback 
of Backus, Minn.; Sadie Fishback (Mrs. Arnold Quinell) and Flora Fishback 
(married), both of California. 


*GrorcE W. MItter (1818-1876) was born in New York and lived there until 
1857, when he came to Forest township, Rice county, Minnesota and purchased 
land where the village of Millersburg now stands, giving the place his name. 
He built and ran the first sawmill in Rice county and was an energetic man 
in all improvements. His wife had died in New York and is buried there. 


*Pumip Mitter (1832-1905), a German, no relation to the preceding Millers, 
George W. and son, George A., arrived in Northfield township, Rice county, 
Minn. in the fall of 1857, with his wife, Mary (1832-1918), and their two chil- 
dren, Mary and George, all riding behind a team composed of one ox and a 
cow, and an old fashioned homemade wagon with wheels without tires. They 
first settled in section 5, where they remained for a number of years and then 
purchased the valuable farm in section 21, which they still occupied in 1882. 
They had five children, none of whom are living: Mary (Mrs. Sommers who 
later became Mrs. Bishman); George, Sr.; Carrie (Mrs. Charles Bierman) ; 
Edgar P.; and Matilda (Mrs. Holden). The fifteen grandchildren, still living 
are: Julius Sommers and Benjamin Bishman, both of Waseca, Minn.; Clara 
Miller (Mrs. Harlan Taylor) and Alice Miller (Mrs. Alexander Hoyt), both of 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Lizzie Miller (Mrs. Hans Patterson, the former Mrs, Tay- 
lor) of St. Petersburg, Fla.; Frank Miller of Tombstone, Ariz.; Ed and Anna 
Bierman (Mrs. Antone Burmeister, formerly Mrs. August Hass), both of 
Marshall, Minn.; Carol Holden of Miles City, Mont.; Howard Holden of 
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R.F.D. 2, Northfield, Minn.; George, Jr., Charles, Herbert G., Stanley E. and 
Virginia (Mrs. Paul E Day), all five Millers of Northfield, Minn. 


*Pror. T. N. Moun was born near Skien, Norway, on July 15, 1844 and 
came with his parents to America at the age of eight years. They settled in 
Columbia county, Wisconsin. Our subject graduated from the Lutheran College 
in DeCorah, Iowa, in the class of 1870, having taken the full classical course, 
and in 1873, from the Theological department of the Concordia College at St. 
Louis, Mo. In 1874, he came to St. Paul; was engaged in the ministry a few 
months, then, when Rev. B. J. Muus founded St. Olaf’s School in Northfield, 
Prof. Mohn was sent to take charge of it. He was principal of the institution and 
there were five or six teachers under his supervision. He was married in 1875, to 
Miss Anna E. Ringstad, of Iowa. They had six children: Nils Ivar Edward, 
John Olaf Gerhard, and Ray A. who have passed away; George W. of North- 
field, Minn.; Miss Anna Elizabeth and Sigvard M. both of Babylon, Long 
Island, N. Y. The two grandchildren are Margaret Elizabeth (Mrs, Richard D. 
Spear) of Detroit, Minn. and George Frederich of Northfield, Minn., both 
children of George W. Mohn. 


SHEPARD Mosss was born in Maine. He married Sarah Hering also of Maine. 
Before moving to Walcott township, Rice county, Minn. in 1854, where they 
homesteaded near Morristown, they had had their nine children: William S., 
Leonard H., Webster, Mirila, James, Marcia, Charles, Lucy and Hiram, none 
of whom are living, including the parents. There are more than 30 grand- 
children and many great-grandchildren. Lucy had a daughter named Lucy, who 
is now Mrs. J. M. Wardell of Northfield, Minn. She still recalls the experiences 
her grandmgther Moses had with the numerous Indians who frequently stopped 
at the home to ask for bread by pointing at it. Because they admired Mrs, War- 
dell’s mother, then about five years of age, the grandmother was afraid they 
might steal her. 


S. O. Mostne (1832-1914), a pioneer mason, settled in Wheeling township, 
Rice county, Minn. in 1855. He became a distinguished violinist and artist. His 
painting of a picture of Jesus Christ, which is still in the Valley Grove Church 
near Nerstrand, Minn. won many favorable comments for many years. He 
married Engabor Jesme and had six children: Julius and William, both 
deceased; Ben of Forest Lake, Minn.; Oscar E. of Nerstrand, who is proprietor 
of the Mosing Studio in that town; Francis of Red Wing, Minn. and Charlotte 
(Mrs. Clifford Crane) of Kentfield, Calif. There are still living 15 grand- 
children and 23 great-grandchildren. 

The grandchildren are: Morris Mosing of Grand Forks, N. Dak.; the Misses 
Charlotte, Eileen and Bernice Mosing, all three of St. Paul, Minn.; Eugene Mos- 
ing of Bottineau, N. Dak.; Marshal Mosing of Minneapolis, Minn.; Dorothy 
Mosing (Mrs. Berkins) and William Mosing, both of Rochester, Minn.; Ver- 
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benia Mosing (Mrs. Allen) of Arcadia, Calif.; Francis Mosing of Illinois; 
Lionall Mosing of LaFayette, Ind.; Miss Alice Crane of Evanston, Ill.; Robert 


Crane of Hopkins, Minn.; Roger Crane of San Anselmo, Calif.; and Richard 
Crane of California. 


*WitiiaM Nez, Sr. was born in 1829, in Ohio. He was married Aug. 18, 
1855, to Pauline Hoover, daughter of Rev. John Hoover, also of Ohio. They 
came to Cannon City township, Rice county Minn., in April 1855, with Pauline’s 
parents and family. William pre-empted a 160 acre farm in section 32. They’ 
found all the claims marked, mostly with the names of Tripp, Boss & Co., 
William Dunn, and Sears Brothers, and not knowing that these parties had no 
right to claim the land, Mr. Hoover purchased a farm from a man named 
Carr who had settled on sections ten and eleven and was living in a little shanty, 
one half of which constituted his stable and the other half his dwelling. Mr. 
Hoover at once moved on the place and erected a log house, which he covered 
with a roof of four thicknesses of “shakes,” thinking that surely would keep 
out the rain. The second night after this was put up, there came a frightful 
storm, which they found to be as severe in the house as out of doors, and to save 
his library the Elder placed it under the bed, but notwithstanding this precau- 
tion, the water soaked through the bed and almost ruined his books. William 
Neel, in 1882, occupied the farm secured by Mr. Hoover. The Neels had several 
children who died with diphtheria besides the following five: James, Florence 
(Mrs. Edwards), Alma (Mrs. Wm. Scott), William, Jr., and Gertrude, none 
of whom are living. Their grandchildren, still living, are the five Neels: Ger- 
trude (Mrs. Hiram Gerlock) of Troutdale, Ore.; Catherine (Mrs. Pomeroy) of 
near Portland, Ore.; Alma (Mrs. Robert), Sam and Violet (Mrs. Cobble), the 
three of Portland, Ore.; Robert Scott of Lusana, Alberta, Canada; Helen Scott 
of Hibbing, Minn.; Blanch Neel (Mrs. Hans Raadt) of Northfield, Minn.; and 
Olive Neel (Mrs. Ernest Wardle) of Minneapolis, Minn. Mrs. William Neel, Jr. 
(formerly Lucy Stowe), mother of Blanch and Olive, lived in Dundas, Minn. 
and passed away July 13, 1955, at the age of 80. 


GerorceE M. Nicos (1833-1889), son of Hubbard Nichols and Mary Ann 
Lord, was born in Maine, where he lived during his boyhood. Several of his 
brothers remained there and became captains of fishing schooners. In 1854, 
George married Sarah Louise Lowe of Deer Isle, Maine. They first settled a 
few miles east of Nerstrand, Minn. in Holden township, Goodhue county, 
where they farmed. They hauled their grain to Hasting, Minn., to be ground 
into flour or used as barter in the stores. Later, they moved to Warsaw township, 
Rice county, Minn. where they homesteaded a farm of 160 acres in section 22. 
This community was at first called West Prairie and later, Madison Hill. Other 
early settlers in this community were the Fullertons, the T. T. Carrolls, the Har- 
shaws, the Lawrences, the Flynns, the Rands, the Vogels and the Dunhams. 
Mr. and Mrs. Nichols had nine children, none are living: Arthur (1855-1895) ; 
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Frank (1857-1929) ; Lenora (Mrs. Frank Mandell) (1859-1944); Alberta (Mrs. 
Frank Sanford) ; Laura (Mrs. Albert T: White) ; George H. (1863-1919) ; Ather- 
ton (1869-1952) ; Daniel (1875-1954); and Ernest (1882-1947). There are still 
living 30 grandchildren, 63 great-grandchildren and over 125 great-great-grand- 


children. 


JosepH NicHots was born Jan. 11, 1838, in England and came to Northfield 
township, Rice county, Minn. about 1861. He had fought in the Sioux Massacre 
of 1862, and was married to Ellen Sherpy, who was born in Ohio Aug. 13, 1842. 
He worked at the cobbler trade in Northfield, Minn. before buying and settling 
on a 160 acre farm on the North Dennison road. They had four children: 
Charles, Flora, William of Pinehurst, Wash., and Blanch (Mrs. John Wilson) 
of Excelsior, Minn. The latter two are the only survivors. There are six grand- 
children living: Ruth Nichols (Mrs. William Bickel) of R.F.D., Northfield, 
Minn.; Hazel Nichols (Mrs. Frank G. Wright) of Albuquerque, N. Mex.; 
Jessie Nichols (Mrs. M. D. Fox), who lives on the original Joseph Nichols farm; 
Ellen Nichols (Mrs. Arnold Erickson) of Excelsior, Minn.; John Wilson of 
Portland, Ore.; and Miss Ruth Wilson of Ardmore, Okla. 


*Hon. Osmunp Osmunpson was born in the Norwegian town of Nerstrand 
in 1826. The word Nerstrand means “near the strand.” He became a carpenter, 
then took to the sea for five years. In 1850, he emigrated to America. From 
New York he went to Milwaukee by way of the Erie Canal and the Great Lakes. 
In 1853, he mined in California before returning East, settling in Wheeling 
township, Rice county, Minn., on his claim in section fourteen in 1856. In 1857, 
he married Ann Viig. He bought 240 acres in section eleven, the site of the vil- 
lage he founded, Nerstrand. They lived in a log cabin until 1861, then built a 
frame house, and in 1880, a spacious brick house. They had eight children: 
Andrew Bernhart (1858-1874), Albert Oscar, Samuel Milton, John Gabriel, 
Russell Edward, Esther Heline, Ambrosia Sophia (Mrs. Bernard Bonde) and 
Andrew Bernhart, (the first Andrew having died of typhoid fever while at- 
tending the Lutheran College at DeCorah, Iowa), none of whom are living. 
The eleven grandchildren still living have Osmundson as their surname: Os- 
mund Arnold, Milton Leonard, and Ambrosia Margaret (Mrs. Ruble), all 
three of Nerstrand, Minn.; Carol Amanda (Mrs. Charles Main) of Rural Route 
1, Stanwood, Wash.; Mildred (Mrs. Walton Gordon) of Honolulu, T. H.; 
Orville of Roseburg, Ore.; Albert and Gertrude (Mrs. Lawrence Koester) both 
of Stanwood, Wash.; Russell of Circle, Mont.; Miss Hazel of San Francisco, 
Calif.; and Sharpe of Council Bluffs, Ia. There are 19 great-grandchildren and 
two great-great-grandchildren still living. Milton and Ambrosia (Mrs. Ruble) 
live on the Osmundson Sr. farm, which had been homesteaded. 

Mrs. Osmundson passed away April 26, 1882 and Mr. Osmundson, Aug. 2, 
1914, having filled a number of local offices including that of County Commis- 
sioner and two terms in the State Legislature. 
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*WiLLiaM N. Owen was born in Delaware county, N. Y,, in 1813, and grew 
to manhood on a farm. He was married on July 5, 1837, and in 1844, moved to 
Dane county, Wis., where he was engaged in agricultural pursuits until 1854, 
then came to Rice county, Minn., and located on a farm in Cannon City town- 
ship, on section 35. He built his house on the Indian trail, which the Sioux 
Indians used when going from Wabasha to the fur trading post in Faribault, 
Minn. Mr. Owen put up the first fence and raised the first wheat and oats in 
Rice county. He also stated that he was the first Justice of the Peace in Cannon 
City township. Mr. and Mrs. Owen had eleven children, all of whom had a’ 
good education in the Faribault schools. Their son, George, conducted the 
pioneer farm in 1882. 


Joun Freperick Prinzinc (1839-1913) was born in Whittenburg, Germany. 
‘He emigrated to the United States, landing in Philadelphia, Penn. in 1856, 
where he was married June 10, 1867, to Paula Fink (1847-1914), who also was 
born in Germany. They had four children born to them before settling on their 
160 acre homestead in section 21, Forest township, Rice county, Minn. in 1875. 
Of their five children, three have passed away, Louise (Mrs. Ervin Keeler), 
Charlie, and Cecelia, who were killed in an automobile accident in 1952. The 
two still living are Jacob with his wife Anna, on their 80 acre farm adjoining 
the homestead about three miles southeast of Millersburg, Minn., and Frederick 
of Faribault, Minn. They have 34 grandchildren and one great-grandchild still 
living. 


*C. W. Pye was born Sept. 10, 1846 in Yorkshire, England. When he was 
two and a half years old his parents came to America, and located in DuPage 
county, Illinois, where they remained till 1856, then removed to Wheeling town- 
ship, Rice county, Minn. and located on a farm. Mr. Pye attended Shattuck 
School in Faribault, Minn. about five years, and for eight years afterwards was 
engaged in teaching school, and after that practiced law. In 1878, he married 
Miss Lucy A. Cook, who was born near Madison, Wis., March 12, 1845, and 
when sixteen years of age came to Dodge county, Minn. with her parents. They 
had four children, those living are: William W.,, and Miss Edith M., both of 
Northfield, Minn. 


*WILLIAM Quinn (1837-1909) was a native of Ireland. When seventeen years 
“old, he came to America, landed in New York and went from there to Phila- 
delphia, remaining six months. He then removed to Minnesota, lived one year 
in Sauk Center, afterward went to Louisiana, where for one winter he was 
engaged in building levees, and the next spring, moved to Cincinnati, Ohio. In 
Sept., 1862, he enlisted in the Fifth Ohio Infantry, Company C, and after being 
in camp five months, joined the army of the Tennessee, and served till the close 
of the Civil War, being taken prisoner once in East Tennessee and held five 


days. He was discharged in June, 1865, and in 1867, came to Wheatland town- 
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ship, Rice county, Minn., locating in section one on the farm formerly owned 
by his brother. In 1869, he married Miss Mary J. Gordon, who died in 1870, 
and then in 1871, he married Miss Mary McKenna (1853-1922). The result of 
the later union was nine children: Sarah, Mary Jane (Mrs. Wm. Duffney), 
John, Thomas, and Catherine, all five deceased; the four who survive are: 
James J. and William P, both of Northfield, Minn.; Margaret (Mrs. Jerry Car- 
penter) and Elizabeth (Mrs. R. A. Samson), both of Faribault, Minn. There are 
eleven grandchildren, still living: the Misses Catherine, Joan, Judith, Sharon, 
and Diane Quinn, and their brother, William B. all six of Northfield, Minn.; 
Lucille Duffney (Mrs. Jerry Chavie) of Faribault, Minn.; Evelyn Duffney 
(Mrs. LeRoy Anderson) of Austin, Minn.; Loyd and Richard Dufiney both of 
Minneapolis, Minn.; and Deloris Samson (Mrs. Albert Herdina) of Rochester, 
Minn. Also still living are twelve great-grandchildren and one great-great- 


grandchild. 


AvaM Rot (1841-1909), the eldest son of Jacob Roth, was born near 
Charlestown, Iowa, June 19, 1841. In 1856, he came with his parents, six brothers, 
and one sister to Wheeling township, Rice county, Minn., where he grew up 
on his parents’ 200 acre farm. In 1869 he married Mary Roth (1849-1936) of 
Marietta, Ohio, who was a daughter of his father’s cousin, Jacob A. Roth. They 
had seven children: William and Emila (twins); Anna (Mrs. Christ Von 
Wold); Ella; Edwin; and the second pair of twins, Louis and Lucy. Mr. Roth 
passed away October 19, 1909. Those still living are: Louis and Lucy (Mrs. Fred 
Petersmeyer), both of Nerstrand, Minn. and Edwin Roth of Northfield, Minn. 
The ten grandchildren still living are: Erma Roth (Mrs. Ole Heggedahl) of Ner- 
strand, Minn.; Clifford Von Wald; Ada Von Wald (Mrs. Walter Drentlaw) ; 
Sadie Von Wald (Mrs. Haakon Hanson) and Miss Gertrude Roth, all four of 
Northfield, Minn.; Louis Von Wald of near Stanton, Minn.; Ethel Von Wald 
(Mrs. Goodwin Holten) of Farmington, Minn.; Harold Roth of Cambridge, 
Minn.; Gazella Roth (Mrs. Frank Sparch) of Dundas, Minn. and Mary Roth 
(Mrs. Roger Andrus) of St. Louis, Mo. 


Curist Rotu (1847-1930), the fourth son of Jacob Roth, was born in Iowa. 
He married Mary Smith and settled on a farm in East Prairie near Nerstrand 
in Wheeling township, Rice county, Minn. Later they lived in Faribault, Minn. 
They had four children: Franklin D, I; Alvin; Cora (Mrs. Johnson); and 
Inez (Mrs. Paul Smith), none of whom are living. There are 11 grandchildren 
living: Karl M. Roth of Modesto, Calif.; Marvin G. Roth of Alameda, Calif.; 
Franklin D. Roth, II, Betty Jane Smith (Mrs. Alpin Bowes) and Everine (Mrs. 
Roy Shelton) all three of Kansas City, Mo.; Harold Roth of Rochester, Minn.; 
Gladys Roth (Mrs. Richard Jackson), Myron Roth, Verna Roth (Mrs. William 
Peterson), Blaine and Kenneth Johnson, all five of St. Paul, Minn. 


*Davin Rotu, son of Jacob A. Roth, was born in Washington county, Ohio, 
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on April 23, 1847. He was reared on a farm and when seventeen years of age, 
entered a wagon shop and learned the trade. The family moved to Illinois in 
1866, where David worked at his trade three years. In 1869, he came to Rice 
county, Minn., where he assisted his father on his farm near Nerstrand. He next 
worked at his trade a few months in Faribault, Minn., then in St. Paul until 
1875, when he returned to Faribault and opened a wagon-making and repair 
shop. On Sept. 7, 1871, he was married to Miss Lizzie L. Schmidt. He passed 
away July 4, 1927. They had three children: Louis A. (born 1872) who had the 
misfortune of losing his hearing through sickness when six months old; Anna’ 
(Mrs. William Drehmel) and Bertha (Mrs. Henry Rhode), none of whom are 
living. The grandchildren still living are: Marion Drehmel (Mrs. Aaron Kisor) 
and Stanley Roth, both of Faribault, Minn., and Gordon Roth of St. Paul. 


Henry Rotn (1849-1921), the fifth son of Jacob Roth, was born in West- 
point, Ia. He came with his parents about 1856, to East Prairie, Wheeling town- 
ship, Rice county, Minn., where he grew up on his parents’ farm, attending the 
country school. They were active in the Methodist church, where Henry was 
married to Sophie Hildebrant who was born in Hanover, Germany in 1852. 
They later moved to Faribault where he was engaged in the grocery business. 
She died there in 1896. They had eight children: Benjamin (1875-1909) ; Sarah 
(1877-1879) ; Arthur (1878-1949) ; Gertrude (1882-1898) ; Herbert (1893-1906) ; 
and those still living: Caroline (Mrs. J. M. Laven), Miss Addie and Miss Emma, 
all three of St. Paul, Minn., and Flora (Mrs. Alfred Kelm) of Salt Lake City, 
Utah. The only grandson is Robert G. Kelm of Salt Lake City, who has the 
four great-grandchildren of Mr. and Mrs. Roth: Linda, David, Hettie and John. 


Jacos Rot, a cousin of Jacob A. Roth, was born in Markain Rhebier, Ger- 
many, on March 13, 1816. In 1838, he migrated to the United States. He came 
to Iowa where he farmed about six years. In 1855 or 1856, he settled in Wheel- 
ing township, Rice county, Minn., where he homesteaded about 200 acres near 
Nerstrand. He was married in 1840, and had four children. His wife passed 
away while they lived in Iowa. In 1848 or 1849, he married Mrs. Barbara Kranz 
(1825-1903) whose husband had died on the boat while they were en route from 
Germany to the United States and was buried at sea. The first marriage blessed 
them with four children: Adam (1841-1909); Jacob B. (1843-1889); John 
(1845-1871) ; and Christ (1847-1930); the second marriage blessed them with 
nine: (none living), Henry (1849-1921) ; Michael (1853-1923) ; Elizabeth (Mrs. 
Sam Axt) (1854-1889); Charles (1855-1925); Peter (1857-1916); George 
(1860-1881) ; Edward (1862-1949); Emma (Mrs. Henry Beckley) (1864-1945) ; 
and Fred (1866-?). Mr. Roth passed away Jan. 31, 1892 in Faribault, Minn. Still 
living are 20 grandchildren, 35 great-grandchildren and 77 great-great-grand- 
children. 


Jacos A. Rotn, a cousin of Jacob Roth, was born Oct. 10, 1815, in Mannheim, 
Germany and came to Washington county, Ohio, Sept. 21, 1837. He was married 
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Jan. 11, 1841, to Margarethe Boeshenz. They moved to III. in 1866, with their 
children. Mrs. Roth and a son, John, passed away. In 1867, Mr. Roth and 
children (Louise had married in 1866) moved to Wheeling township, Rice 
county, Minn. near the village of Nerstrand where they farmed. Mr. Roth passed 
away April 25, 1905. Mr. and Mrs. Roth had six children: Louise (Mrs. L. 
Schone) (1842-1905) ; John, David (1847-1927) ; Mary (Mrs. Adam Roth) (1849- 
1936); George (1851-1880) ; and Sarah (Mrs. John Bengel) (1858-1936) ; none 
of whom are living. Grandchildren still living are: Louise Roth and Lucy Roth 
(Mrs. Fred Petersmeyer), both of Nerstrand, Minn.; Edwin Roth of Northfield, 
Minn.; Miss Ethel Bengel of Los Angeles; Florence Bengel (Mrs. Carroll 
Thompson) and Arthur M. Bengel, both of Spokane, Wash. Arthur has a son, 
Richard V. Bengel, the only grandchild of the Bengel family, who also lives in 
Spokane. There are also 14 or more great-grandchildren and 15 or more great- 
great-grandchildren. 


WILLIAM Jupson SANForD (1831-1899), son of Daniel and Elizabeth Demick 
Sanford, was born in Boston, Mass. His ancestors lived in the New England 
States when the Revolutionary War started, but because they were loyal to the 
King of England, they moved to Nova Scotia, Canada, returning later to 
Massachusetts. In Boston, on Aug. 7, 1854, William was married to Mary Ann 
Rand (born 1835). In 1864, they and their children started for Minnesota. First, 
by covered wagon, they went to Buffalo, N. Y. Next, by boat, they went through 
Lake Erie, Lake Huron and Lake Michigan to Milwaukee, Wis. Then, by train, 
they journeyed on to La Crosse, Wis., where, by ferry, they crossed the Missis- 
sippi River. Finally, by train again, they at last arrived in Faribault, Minn. Their 
first home was on a farm in Holden township, Goodhue county, but later they 
lived in Faribault, where William worked at the Bean Brothers and Tennant 
flour mill, which burned Dec. 9, 1876 at a loss of $25,000. They had five children, 
none are living: Daniel J.; Frank W.; Eliza (Mrs. Philip Pentz) (1857-1948) ; 
Edith (Mrs. John O. Pentz) (1860-1918); Walter E. (1871-1948). The grand- 
children, still living, are the eight Sanfords: William of Grand Rapids, Minn.; 
Ruby (Mrs. Oliver Hanson) and Robert W., both of Palisades, Minn.; Lou 
(Mrs. Kenneth Dayton) of Bradgate, Ia.; Roscoe F. of Pasadena, Calif.; Roland 
G. of Aitkin, Minn.; Misses Georgiana and Edith of Orange, Calif.; the eight 
Pentzs are: Donald of Ritchie, Mont.; Milton of Outting, Minn.; Kenneth, 
Grant, Miss Lydia and Mildred (Mrs. Harry Ricketts) all four of Long Prairie, 
Minn.; Daniel of Montana; and Amy (Mrs. Clarence Ricketts) of Douglas, 
N. Dak. There are still living 61 great-grandchildren and 34 great-great-grand- 
children. 


Conrap Scumipt (1838-1899) was born in Reinerseit, Bavaria, Germany. 
When about 17 years of age, he learned the shoe and bootmakers’ trade in the 
Gotzien Shoe Factory in Chicago, Il. In 1865, he married Miss Caroline Meyer 
(1841-1934), who was born in Gertsheim, Alsace, Germany. They lived a total 
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of eleven years in Chicago, Ill. and St. Paul, Minn., working at his trade. In the 
summer of 1876, they moved to Nerstrand, Wheeling township, Rice county, 
Minn. with their eight children, four of whom died before adulthood. The 
others are: Augusta (Mrs. John Lips) (1867-1930); Emma (Mrs. Edward J. 
Wolf) and Mary (Mrs. John Shaske) both of Faribault, Minn.; and William 
“Smith” (1879-1909). Conrad was Nerstrand’s first shoe and bootmaker. His 
family lived on the second floor of the store building: which was built by Os- 
mund Osmundson in 1877. In the kitchen was Conrad’s shoemaker’s bench, 
where he kept busy making shoes and boots for men, women and children. ° 
When homemade shoes became less popular, he carried a line of factory made 
shoes, buying most of them from the company from which he received his 
training. Later he erected a building, using the front part for his shoe shop and 
the back portion for living quarters for his family. There are eleven of his and 
Caroline’s grandchildren still living: Ervin Lips, Sadie Wolf (Mrs. Ed Fisher) 
and Miss Florence Shaske, all three of Faribault, Minn.; Frances Wolf (Mrs. 
Arthur Gess), Dewey Wolf, Clifford and Frank Shaske, all four of Nerstrand 
Minn.; Willie H. Wolf of Northfield, Minn.; Miss Frances Shaske of Rochester, 
Minn.; Merle Smith (Mrs. Frank Capel) of San Bernardino, Calif.; and Lucile 
Smith (Mrs. Roy L. Beck) of Monterey Park, Calif. There are also 34 great- 
grandchildren still living. 


Henry Scuraber, Sr. (1827-1885) was born in Braunschwei, Germany. He 
was the son of a blacksmith, but not the oldest, who inherited the father’s busi- 
ness. He worked in Hanover, Mecklenburg and Braunschwei before deciding 
that the New World would be a more prosperous place to establish a shop for 
himself. He came to New York, in 1854, where stories of Chicago lured him 
westward. From several men he bought a ticket issued on a non-existent rail- 
road. When he learned that it was worthless, he retraced his steps and got his 
money back by brandishing his lead-tipped walking cane. Arriving in Chicago, 
he thought the people were unnecessarily boisterous. He soon learned it was the 
Fourth of July. News of a German settlement in Milwaukee reached him in 
Chicago and he left immediately for that city. While in Milwaukee, he worked 
on a railroad several months and then did blacksmithing. In 1857, he was mar- 
riéd to Margaret Leuring (1834-1895) who was a native of Hanover, Germany. 
In Milwaukee they had met the Frederick Albers and the Frederick Berg fam- 
ilies. Mr. Schrader made several trips to Minnesota, helping the Albers drive 
“cattle to their claims, which were staked in 1856, in section 6 Bridgewater town- 
ship, Rice county. These trips aroused in him the keen desire to also stake a 
claim in that county. 

In the spring of 1859, Mr. Schrader and his wife arrived in Northfield, Minn. 
by stage from Hastings and bought from Ludwig Hartman, 80 acres in section 
6, seven miles west of Northfield, along Heath Creek, near the Albers and Berg 
claims. Here they built a small shanty. In 1866, they built a log cabin. In 1881, 
they built the brick house which is now owned and occupied by a grandson, 
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Harold W. Schrader. Without oxen the first year, Henry walked several times to 
Hastings and back, a distance of about 15 miles to purchase flour and other pro- 
visions. Within a year after they had purchased their first yoke of oxen, this team 
was struck by lightning and killed. Then the Civil War broke out, but Henry was 
not called to serve because of a weak heart and poor teeth. 


Mr. and Mrs. Schrader had six children: an infant which died in Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Henry, Jr. (1859-1944) ; Fred (1867-1957); Mary (Mrs. Michael 
O’Donnell) of Anoka, Minn.; Willimine and Sophie, both died as infants. 
There are 20 grandchildren still living: Arthur, Fred A. and Harold W., all three 
Schraders of R.F.D. Dundas, Minn.; Dorothy (Mrs. Clarence Hess); Raymond 
H. (1892-1958) ; Laura (Mrs. Walter Koester); and Elsie (Mrs. Carl Wegner), 
all four Scharders of Northfield, Minn.; Edna Schrader (Mrs. James Hatfield) 
of McGrath, Minn.; Clifford Schrader of St. Paul 8, Minn.; Irene Schrader 
(Mrs. John Wutschke) of R.F.D. 5, Faribault, Minn.; Hilda Schrader (Mrs. 
Adolph Johnson) of Austin, Minn.; Laura (Mrs. Charles Winter); Patricia; 
and Valeria (Mrs. Henry Kolbe), all three O’Donnells of Anoka, Minn.; Mary 
O'Donnell (Mrs. J. E. LaVelle) of Spooner, Wis.; Helen (Mrs. ___ Riggs); 
Rita (Mrs. Roy Erickson); and Myrtle (Mrs. Myles Cullen), all three O’Don-. 
nells of Minneapolis, Minn.; Terrance O’Donnell of Staples, Minn., and Thomas 
O'Donnell of Prairie Du Sac, Wis. Also still living are 69 great-grandchildren 
and 32 great-great-grandchildren. 


Two grandchildren, both Schraders, Ernest E., 58, and his brother, Law- 
rence G., 53, were asphyxiated with three other deer hunters, Carl O. Almen, 
William Becker and Leo Strouth (all five of Rice county, Minn.) by a gas 
heater in their homemade camping trailer near Lutzen, Minn. during the night 
of Nov. 16, 1956. Even though one window was partly open, the heater apparent- 
ly exhausted the oxygen supply. When found Sunday morning, Nov. 18, the 
bodies were fully clothed, apparently intending to get up early Saturday 
morning to go hunting. 


*Joun L. Scuortetp, M.D. was born in 1811, in Stamford, Conn. His parents 
were in the latter place on a visit at the time of his birth, but were residents of 
New York City. John graduated from the University of Pennsylvania in 1832, 
and commenced practice in New York. He subsequently practiced in Jackson- 
ville, Florida and Raymond, Wis. In 1836, he married Miss Betsey A. Dibble. He 
remained in Jacksonville with the exception of two years 1849 and ’50, spent in 
California, until 1856, then came to Northfield, Minn., where he was the first, 
and for many years the only physician in the town. He first made a claim about 
four miles south of the village and in March 1858, moved into town. In 1857 
and ’58 Mr. Scofield was a member of the Legislature and also had filled local 
offices. They had four children, none of whom are living. One son, Charles, 
married Miss Ella Hibbard of Northfield, where she still resides. Her son, Wil- 
liam A. of Waterloo, Ia. has two sons, Jon FE, age nine and James R., age seven. 
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Henry R. Serer, Sr. was born in Hanover, Germany and died Sept. 30, 
1904. He was married to Margaret Meyer in Germany before emigrating to 
United States with his wife and four children. They settled in Forest township, 
Rice county, Minn. in 1860, when he rented an 80 acre farm, located one mile 
east of Millersburg (later years known as the Henry Clute farm). Soon after, 
he bought 160 acres north of Millersburg on which he lived many years. Their 
nine children were: Fred, Henry, Lena, Dedie, Willie, Louise, Joe, Sophia (Mrs. 
Joe Lapeska) and Anna (Mrs. Jacob Prinzing) who lived on the farm adjoining , 
the Prinzing homestead. There are twenty grandchildren, thirty-nine great- 
grandchildren, and two great-great-grandchildren living. Anna recalled an ex- 
perience her mother, Mrs. Henry Seimer, Sr., had in the pioneer days on the 
homestead: “After taking the cattle to water at Wolf Creek, which runs through 
the farm, one cow fell in and was unable to get out alone. So she got a rope, 
threw a lasso over the cow’s head and tying the other end of the rope to a 
horse’s tail, rode the horse, pulling the cow to safety.” 


*Frep SHANDORF was born in France in 1842, and when two years of age came 
to America with his parents. They located in New York, where he received his 
education and was reared on a farm. He was married in 1868, to Miss Susan 
Tschan, also a native of France. The same year, they came to Dundas, where 
Mr. Shandorf was engaged in farming until 1875, then engaged as a butcher, 
and in 1879, commenced to deal in general merchandise. He occupied a double 
brick store and built a large frame warehouse. He had been Councilman three 
terms. They were blessed with eight children, three of whom are still living: 
Leo of Faribault, Minn.; Frank of Northfield, Minn. and Orlin of New Orleans. 
The only grandchild is Dr. James Shandorf of Minneapolis who has three chil- 
dren: Robert, Susan, and Thomas. 


*GENERAL JAMES SHIELDS was born in Ireland, Dec. 12, 1810 and came to 
America in 1826, and studied law until 1832, when he went to Kaskaskia, Ill. 
to practice the profession. In 1836, he was in the legislature of that State, and in 
1843, was Judge of the Supreme Court. In 1845, he was appointed commissioner 
of the Land Office. He served as a lieutenant in the Florida war, Brigadier Gen- 
eral and Major General in the Mexican war, Governor of Oregon ‘Territory in 
1848, and as U.S. Senator for six years after which, in 1855, he came to Minn. 
and started the village of Shieldsville, but was induced to join the proprietors 
of the town of Faribault, where he was agent and attorney for the townsite com- 
pany. In 1860, after serving a short term in the U.S. Senate, he went to Calif. 
where he received the appointment of Brigadier General in the Civil War by 
President Lincoln. He was severely wounded in the victorious battle at Win- 
chester, Va. After the war, he took up his residence in Missouri, where he re- 
mained in private life until 1877, when he completed a term for Senator Arm- 
strong. He then devoted his time to lecturing until his sudden death, June 1, 
1879, at Ottomwa, Mo. 
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Freperick A. SOMMERS (1821-1885) was born in Mecklinburg, Schwerin, 
Germany. He was married there, about 1850, to Rosine Christine Elise Schult 
(1830-1875) who was born also in Germany. They emigrated to America, ex- 
periencing a long stormy voyage, landing at Baltimore, Maryland. They traveled 
to Rice county, Minn. from Joliet, Ill. with five other families in covered wagons 
drawn by ox teams. Those families were: the Philip Millers, the John Drents 
laws, the Steven Krantzs, the Lechelts and the Phrehns, whose grandson was 
Arthur Bierman, who lived in Northfield, Minn. Each family’s wagon led one 
or two cows to furnish them with milk, cream and butter, and to give them a 
start in raising cattle, when they would get settled. Each family also brought a 
few pigs, whose legs they shackled during the day in the wagons; then in the 
evenings and nights, they were staked out with the cattle to graze, while the 
pioneers slept. The trip took them six weeks, arriving June 1, 1855, in Northfield 
township. The Frederick Sommers pre-empted 160 acres in section 10, at $1.25 
per acre through the United States government land office at Red Wing, Minn. 
_ This land or farm, southeast of Northfield, is now owned and occupied by their 
grandson Myron Sommers and family. There were eleven children born to 
them, only one of whom is still living, Hattie S. (Mrs. Charles Wallace) (born 
1873) of Bridgewater township and who lived with her husband (deceased, 
1956) on their farm three miles west of Dundas, Minn. The ten children who 
passed away were: Frederick L. (1851-1875) ; John C. (1854-1928) ; Alvina (Mrs. 
John G. Koester) (1857-1954); Amelia A. (Mrs. William A. Benz) 1859- 
1948); William (1861-1928); Ella B. (Mrs. Charles E Berg) (1863-1913); 
George H. (1864-1954); Sarah E. (Mrs. Frank L. Koester (1866-1954); Frank 
E. (1868-1908) ; and Calista M. (Mrs. O. J. Wiggen, who formerly was Mrs. Jay 
Fletcher and then Mrs. William Nahl) (1870-1949). 

Of the 30 grandchildren still living, there are 13 Sommers: Julius of Waseca, 
Minn.; Frederick of Stillwater, Minn.; Herbert of Durango, Colo.; Earl W. of 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Glenn of Faribault, Minn. ; Verna O. (Mrs. Chester Foster) 
of Saginaw, Mich.; Helen (Mrs. Harold Smith) of Franklin, Minn.; Myron W. 
of R. F. D. 1, Northfield, Minn.; Donald and Harold, both of Northfield, 
Minn.; Walter, Sumner and Frank H., all three of R. F. D., Dundas, Minn.; 
the seven Koesters: Karl E., Walter, and William D., all three of R. F. D. 1, 
Northfield, Minn.; John FE, Miss Cora Mae and Rose (Mrs. Arthur Decker), all 
three of Northfield, Minn.; and Clarence of Enchant, Alberta, Canada; the four 
Benzs: Clara (Mrs. Ed Gethmann) and Luella (Mrs. Fred K. Bruene), both of 
Gladbrook, Ia.; Miss Edna of Northfield, Minn. and Miss Gladys of Cincinnati, 
O.; the two Fletchers: Clifford of Courteney, B. C., Canada and Russell of Nel- 
son, B. C., Canada; the one Wallace is Harriet (Mrs. George Doran) of Kil- 
kenny, Minn.; and the three Bergs: George E. and M. E. Bernice (Mrs. Walter 
Norbeck), both of Northfield, Minn.; and Esther C. S. (Mrs. Charles H. Otte) 
of Des Moines, Ia. 


JosrpH A. Srowe (1811-1912) was born in Vermont. He married Lydia 
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Sumner (1820-1900) who was also a Vermont native. They came as first settlers 
to Bridgewater township, Rice county, Minn. in 1852, the year Albon and John 
Hoyt made their trip through the township. The Stowes settled on a homestead 
about two and a half miles southwest of Dundas, Minn. They had five children: 
Deforis (1851-1903) ; John (1861-1937) ; Frank (1843-1927) ; Salesta, (Mrs. Wil- 
liam Woodfill) (1858-1907) and Sarah (Mrs. Warren Weed) (1847-1898). Eight 
of the grandchildren still living are: Cora Stowe (Mrs. Sam Canedy) of Dundas, 
Minn.; Frank Stowe, Jr. on the homestead; Kenneth Stowe of Rockford, Col.; 
Bert and Fred Woodfill, both of Minneapolis, Minn.; Clarence and Charles’ 
Woodfilll, both of Calif.; and Mina Weed (Mrs. Albert Lovering) of Brainerd, 
Minn. The eldest grandchild, Lucy May Stowe (Mrs. Wm. Neel) passed away 
suddenly, July 13, 1955, in her home in Dundas, Minn. at the age of 80. Her 
grandfather, the pioneer, was ror years of age, when he passed away. There are 
still living 27 great-grandchildren, over 50 great-great-grandchildren and a num- 
ber of great-great-great-grandchildren. 


*FREEMAN STRUNK was born in New York in 1836, and after working at agri- 
cultural pursuits, came to Michigan in 1862. Two years later, he removed to Rice 
county, Minn. and in company with his brother, Jonas M., purchased a farm in 
Richland township, which he sold in 1876, and came to Cannon City township 
forming a stock company for a flour mill, known as the Cannon City Mill Co. 
This he conducted two years, then sold out and purchased a farm on sections 
ten and eleven, having then 240 acres. He was married in 1867, to Miss Ada 
C. Rathbun. They had four children: Lee, Blanch, Agnes and Bessie, two of 
whom are still living, Agnes (Mrs. Oscar Sanborn) and Blanch (Mrs. J. Harry 
Bull) both of Faribault, Minn. There are 17 grandchildren still living: Joy 
Strunk (Mrs. Reede Grey) of Redwood Falls, Minn.; Dorothy Strunk (Mrs. 
Joel Schilling) of Northfield, Minn.; James Bull of Dundas, Minn.; Robert 
Bull of Minneapolis, Minn.; Beatrice Bull (Mrs. Roman J. Rau) of St. Cloud, 
Minn.; Lee Bull of Auburn, Wash.; Freeman Sanborn of Spokane, Wash.; the 
four Sanborns of Faribault, Minn.: Harry, Walter, Morris and Warren; Jean- 
nette Bull (Mrs. Edgar Kenouw) and Mary Bull (Mrs. Daniel O'Hara) both 
of Faribault, Minn.; Ray and Blanch Turner (Mrs. Albert Lindstrom), both of 
Morgan, Ore.; Alfred and Leon Turner, both of La Grande, Ore. There are 
over 49 great-grandchildren. Freeman’s brother, Jonas M. Strunk and family 
have all passed away. 


*Srmon Taytor was born in the Province of Quebec, Canada, Dec. 15, 1830, 
reared on a farm and received common school education. In 1848, he went to 
Massachusetts and worked on a farm in the summer and in the Bay State Mill - 
in Lawrence, Mass., during the winter. In 1849, he moved to Grand River, 
Mich., but being taken with the ague soon started for a healthier country. 
After a slow and wearisome journey he arrived in Appleton, Wis. A year later 
he went south and spent a year rambling along near the Mississippi River. In 
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PLATE 86 


~~ 


Tue Frank Farrankop FAMILy 
Taken June 24, 1897 on the Homestead 

(L to R) Seated: Nellie E. Farrankop (Mrs. Harvey Hartman), the only survivor of Frank’s 
children; Louise Hellman; Mrs. Louisa and Frank Farrankop, the pioneers with their grand- 
son, Frank G. Wright, on her lap; Elizabeth Koester (Mrs. Edward L. Farrankop); John E. 
Wright with little daughter Grace (Mrs. Jack- Kirtley) standing beside him; and Ervin G. 
Farrankop. Sitting on lawn: Russel, Jesse and Miss Harriet Bill, children of Lucinda and 
Harry Bill; Hattie (Mrs. Pete S. Peterson) and Ada (Mrs. Eugene H. Barnes), children of 
Edward L. Farrankop; and Ethel, child of Sarah Peters and August W. Farrankop. Standing, 
back row: Harry Bill; Lucinda L. Farrankop (Mrs. Harry Bill); Frank H. Farrankop, son of 
the-senior Frank; Gertrude M. Farrankop (Mrs. Dealton Whitson); Jesse A. Farrankop; 
Katie Gray (Mrs. Frank H. Farrankop); Louise C. Farrankop (Mrs. John E. Wright); 
August W. Farrankop; Rebecca Crump, second wife of August W. Farrankop; and Edward 
L. Farrankop. In buggy are Chris Christianson and Roy Bullis, friends of the family. 
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PLATE 87 
: Tue Jacos Rot FamiLy 
(Taken about 1869 in Wheeling township) 
(L to R) Front row: Jacob B., Edward (boy), Henry, Jacob Roth with Fred on 
lap; Mrs. Jacob Roth, nee Barbara Kranz; Elizabeth (Mrs. Sam Axt); John, 
Emma (Mrs. Henry Beckley); and Adam. Standing: Peter, Michael, Christ, 
Charles and George. 


Five Brecktey GENERATIONS— 
MarcH 1954 

(L to R) Seated: Mrs. John W. 
Beckley, nee Adelia Engel, now 
of Salem, Ore. (who crossed the 
Atlantic in a sailboat in 1854), 
the great - great - grandmother; 
Mrs. Donald Jepperson, nee 
Frances Beckley, of Roseburg, 
Ore., the mother; and baby Pris- 
cilla Jepperson. Standing: Mrs. 
Paul Foote, nee Irene H. Beckley 
of Chester, Calif., the grand- 
mother; and the late Elmer 
Beckley of Salem, Ore., the 
great-grandfather. (Read Biog. 
in Part II.) 
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CoNcERNING THE AUTHOR 
Miss Lillie Clara Berg was born on a farm in Bridgewater township, Rice Coun- 
ty, Minn., April 16, 1891. She graduated from the State Normal School at Man- 
kato, Minn. and taught in the elementary schools of Minnesota, Washington and 
California until her retirement in 1946. 
Photo by Consolidated Photography 
Hollywood, California 
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Dec., 1852, he landed in Mobile, Ala., where he engaged in lumbering until 
June, 1855. He then made a short visit to Canada, and the 26th of July, 1855, 
found himself near St. Paul, Minn. In November, following, he pre-empted 
the quarter section, the first land taken in Forest township, Rice county, Minn. 
From that time until 1865, he spent his time farming and teaching school in 
Minnesota and Canada, lumbering in Alabama, and building railroad bridges for 
Uncle Sam in Virginia and Georgia. He was married in Canada, July 23, 1863, 
to Margaret Saunders who was born March 22, 1838. In 1865, they came with 
one child, to the pre-empted farm in Forest township. Mr. Taylor taught school 
in Millersburg, near his farm, and felled the timber with which he built his log 
house in 1864. In 1878, he built the twelve room red brick veneered house which 
still is in good condition, but has since been painted white. Mr. Taylor held 
offices of Justice of the Peace, Supervisor, Assessor, Treasurer and also served in 
the State Legislature. All of the children (except William born in Canada), 
Bateman, Lucy, Florence, Arthur and the twins, Margaret and Malcolm, were 
born in the log cabin. The only one still living is Arthur, of Little Prairie, which 
is near Dundas, Minn. There are fifteen grandchildren, twenty-eight great- 
grandchildren and two great-great-grandchildren still living. 


*ALBERT FREDRICK THEILBAR (1834-1911) was born in Hanover, Germany, 
reared to farming pursuits and received his education in his native country. In 
1853, he emigrated to America, located in New York City, where he engaged in 
the grocery business until 1857, then came to Bridgewater township, Rice county, 
Minn., where he operated a farm. He was married in Dundas, Minn. on Nov. 28, 
1860, to Fredricka “Louise” Buckner (1842-1902) a native of Metz, Germany. In 
1863, he enlisted in the army, served as a private in Co. E 2nd Reg. Cavalry in 
the Civil War, then returned to his farm, and in 1867, came to Dundas, where 
he engaged in clerking. In 1872, he commenced business for himself, and car- 
ried a stock of general merchandise. He had been councilman one term and a 
member of the school board several terms. 

His second wife was Mrs. Mary Sellers whose husband had died in 1903. 
Mr. Thielbar had thirteen children born to his first wife: C. M. Louise (Mrs. 
Leslie Orr) (1861-1945); M. S. Rose (Mrs. Cassius Swartwoudt) (1863-1946) ; 
J. Albeit (1864-1932); A. John (1866-1932); W. Emma (Mrs. George Revier) 
(1868-1901) ; M. Edith (Mrs. Frank Skene) (1869-1920); B. Anna (Mrs. Louis 
Grau) (1872-1949) ; Samuel J. (1874- ); Mary Lydia (1877-1892) ; H. Fred- 
rick (1879-1943); Charles Bennie (1881-1882); Harry E. (1883-1928); Willie 
George (1888-1895). 

Pioneer Albert’s and Louise’s grandchildren, still living are the five Orrs of 
California: Edwin of R.F.D. and Alton L., both of Hughson; Lee of Hilmar; 
Jesse of Denair; and Grace (Mrs. Loren Harrington) of Fresno; the five Swart- 
woudts: Cassius C. (Tim) of Santa Cruz, Calif.; Ethel (Mrs. Clinton Gibson) 
of Jamestown, N. Dak.; Allen M. and Errol, both of R.F.D. Dundas, Minn.; 
and Rose (Mrs. Clifford Jones) of Northfield, Minn.; the one Skene, Lucille 
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(Mrs. William Godsen) of Mahopoc, N.Y.; the last Grau, Miss Marguerite of 
Biloxi, Miss. passed away April 9, 1956; and the fourteen Thielbars: Paul A. and 
Walter I. of Dundas, Minn.; Leslie E. of Warsaw, Minn.; Louise E (Mrs. Joe 
Hatfield) of Duluth, Minn.; Florence A. (Mrs. Vern Canedy) of Westminster, 
Calif.; Mable A. (Mrs. Bob Olson) of Minneapolis, Minn.; Pearl (Mrs. Walter 
Kiviatkoski) of Gardena, Calif.; Ralph of Rochester, Minn.; Leona (Mrs. Jack 
Benson) of Cold Water, Mich.; Earl and Frank of Pueblo, Colo.; Wilbur of 
Shreveport, La.; Jessie (Mrs. James Oehring) of Norwalk, Calif.; and Tatty Ey 
Jr. of R.F.D. Niami, Ariz. There are also over 85 great-grandchildren. 


Mrs. Georce TRALLE (1815-1850), was born in Hanover, Germany. Because 
of the German law at that time, a groom had to accept the bride’s surname, if 
she owned the property, and he was given the title “Colonius”. Her maiden 
name was Malissa Tralle (1806-1876) and his was George (surname not 
known). They had four children: Caroline (Mrs. George G. Beyreis) (18209- 
1890); Henry J. (1832-1898); Louisa (Mrs. Frank Farrankop) (1837-1901) ; 
and August (1839-1921). All four were born in Hanover. August was two years 
of age when the family crossed the Atlantic in a sailboat, in 1842. They first 
settled in Franklin county, Mo. where Mr. Tralle passed away in 1850.Then 
Mrs. Tralle, with her two youngest children Louise and August came to Bridge- 
water township, Rice county, Minn., where they settled on a farm she bought 
five miles west of Northfield and where she died in 1876. Of the 35 grandchil- 
dren, only nine are still living: the three Tralles, Orah (Mrs. Henry Haenel) 
of Los Angeles; Lydia (Mrs. Robert Waggener) of San Diego, Calif.; and Pearl 
T. (Mrs. Ernest E. McClelland) of Seattle, Wash.; Nellie Farrankop (Mrs. Har- 
vey Hartmann) of Minneapolis, Minn.; and the five children of August Tralle, 
who in May, 1865 married Margaret Albers, are all of Northfield, Minn.: Julia 
(Mrs. George B. Fletcher); Charles G.; Franklin A.; Adelaide (Mrs. William 
E Hall); and William A. There are over 4o great-grandchildren still living. The 
grandchildren remember having often seen the Union Lake Indians come to 
the woods on their farms in the autumn, and fill their sacks with frozen crab 
apples to be thawed out in their wigwams, heated by open fires. 


*Joun Van Buskirk was born in Pennsylvania, July 22, 1825. He married 
Elizabeth Ross, in 1852. They reared six children, three of whom are: Francis, 
Norman and Christopher, all three of Pennsylvania. The other three, Olive, 
Richmond and Ida Belle, were born and buried in Northfield, Minn., where 
John moved in 1858, and operated a tailor shop on West Third Street, up to and 
after the Civil War in which he served about three years. His son, Christopher 
Amon, was married, in 1889, to Susan Hurkes, who was born in Germany. 
They reared two daughters, Ruth (Mrs. R, Melvin Mulholland) of Minneapolis 
and Elizabeth Marie (Mrs. Victor E. Johnson) of Northfield, Minn. The latter 
has lived, since 1941, in the second of the two houses built by her grandfather, 
John Van Buskirk, after his arrival in 1858. Christopher had operated a machine 
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shop many years in Little Falls, Minn. He passed away, in 1941, at 

his daughter, Ruth, in Minneapolis. The father, John, died eee None 
field, March 1, 1902, after 44 years a resident there. The mother died, July 16 
the same year, also in Northfield. Still living, of the John Van Buskirk pioneers, 
are: two grandchildren, Elizabeth and Ruth, named above ; two great-grand. 
children, Kathleen (Mrs. David Loreen) and Dr. Wm. M. Mulholland both of 
Minneapolis; and five great-great-grandchildren. 


ArcuiBaLp H. Wa race (1843-1908) was born in Toronto, Canada, of Scotch 
and German descent. On Feb, 22, 1870, he married Mary Sample (1854-1946) 
also born in Toronto, but of Irish descent. They came to the village of Dundas, 
Minn., about 1862, where he worked in the Archibald flour mills a number of 
years, hauling flour in barrels from the Dundas mills to Hastings with a team 
of horses and wagon. It took him two days to make the round trip. On the re- 
turn trips he brought back a load of empty flour barrels to be refilled. In 1872, he 
moved his family to the Wolf Creek farm, which he bought, in sec. 18, Bridge- 
water township and which is located about three miles southwest of Dundas. 
They had eight children, of whom two are still living: Archibald of Bridgewater 
township, Rice county, Minn., who lives on the “home place”; and Harry, also 
of Bridgewater township, but two miles west of Northfield. The deceased chil- 
dren are: William, who died as a child; Jennie (Mrs. Irah Lockwood) (1872- 
1896); Charles (1878-Nov. 17, 1956); William II (1879-1912); Maggy (born 
1876, died as a child); and May (Mrs. Joe Stav) (1882-1907). There are fifteen 
grandchildren living: Earl Wallace of Faribault, Minn.; Mamie Lockwood 
(Mrs. Archie Murdoff) of Selah, Wash.; Thlma Lockwood (Mrs. Drrin Dalue) 
of Calloway, Minn.; Earl, Lloyd and Glen, all three Lockwoods of Euclid, 
Minn.; May Stav (Mrs. Clinton Law) and Harold Stav, both of Mankato, 
Minn.; Harriet Wallace (Mrs. George Doran) of Killkenny, Minn.; Dorothy 
M. Wallace (Mrs. Donald G. Day) of Randolph, Minn.; Donald E Wallace of 
R. F. D. Faribault, Minn.; Marjorie R. Wallace (Mrs. William A. Bell) of 
Rochester, Minn.; Phyllis E. Wallace (Mrs. Marland Williams) of Cannon Falls, 
Minn.; Geraldine R. Wallace (Mrs. Theodore M. Reuvers) and Arthur W. Wal- 
lace of Bridgewater township, both on farms about three miles west of Dundas, 
Minn. There are also 40 great-grandchildren still living and many great-great- 
grandchildren. 


*Cuartes H. Watson (1843-1914) was born in Canada and came to Red 
Wing, Minnesota in 1855, where he received his education and grew to man- 
hood. In August, 1862, he enlisted in the Sixth Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 
Company F, served three years during the Civil War and was mustered out at 
Fort Snelling, Minn. He returned to Red Wing, where he learned the harness 
maker’s trade and in 1867, came to Northfield, where he engaged at the trade, 
with the exception of three years, when he was farming. He was married on 
Oct. 30, 1867 to Miss Ella M. Ramsdell (1846-1927), a native of Vermont. They 
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had seven children: Earl H. (1869-1950); Fred J. (1875-1935); Miss Amy E 

(1877-1900) ; C, Elliot, Clara M. and Helen F, all three of Northfield, Minn.; and 

Marion E. (Mrs. Paul E. Schlattman) of Morris, Minn. The only grandchild is 

Pauline Schlattman (Mrs. Peter T. Wickstrom), who lives with her mother in 

Morris, Minn. The only great-grandchild is Lee Ray Wickstrom, born in 1955. 

is ai Mrs. Wickstrom also have two adopted children, William P and 
arlene. 


*Lamper Watts was born in 1821, in Peacham, Vermont of English descent. 
He was married to Martha Martin in 1842. Four children were born to them in 
Vermont, all of whom came with them to Minnesota in the spring of 1859. They 
came by train to Prairie du Chien, Wis. and from there to Hastings, Minn. by 
steamboat. Charles Lyman, Sr. met them with a lumber wagon drawn by a team 
of horses. Mr. Watts brought a grown Morgan mare, whose colt he traded for 
160 acres of farm land, the NE? of sec. 27 in Northfield township on which he 
settled, southeast of Northfield, Minn. Later he sold and moved to the present 
320 acre farm, near Dennison, Minn., which their fourth child, Miss Martha 
Watts, still owns. 


Miss Martua J. Watrs was born Feb. 23, 1857 in Vermont. She with her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Lambert Watts, came to Rice county in 1859, where they 
lived on a farm in sec. 27, Northfield township, two miles from Dennison, Minn. 
with one sister and two brothers, all of whom have passed away. She taught in 
rural schools several years. One of her pupils was Thomas Bunday, who passed 
away in Northfield, Minn., Oct. 24, 1954, at the age of go. Miss Watts also was 
deputy secretary to a Register of Deeds in North Dakota for four years. At 
present she is still very active, doing much of the cooking for herself and her com- 
panion, Miss Alice Pearson, in her home in Northfield. Miss Watts recalls the 
days of the Sioux massacre when the New Ulm settlers passed their farm in cov- 
ered wagons, fleeing from the Indians. 


*Frep Wiese (1835-1934) was born in Germany. When an infant his parents 
emigrated to America, settled first in Pittsburgh, Penn., then in Chicago, and 
from thence to Milwaukee, Wis., where Fred received his education. In 1870, 
he moved to New London, Minn. and thence to the northern part of Wisconsin, 
where he was engaged in the pineries, two seasons, and also in rafting on the 
- Mississippi River, two seasons. In 1874, he went to Michigan, was employed in 
the mines and railroading for a time, then returned to New London, thence to 
Winona, Minn. and in 1875, came to Webster township, Rice county, Minn. In 
June, 1881, he bought his father’s farm and erected a new house. He was married 
to Miss Minnie Dodes in September, 1881. Their daughter, Pauline (Mrs. 
Charles Meinke) has four children still living: Caroline, who lived with her 
mother in Dundas, Minn.; Theodore of Faribault, Minn.; Roland, a patient of 
- State School in Faribault; and Carl of Tucson, Ariz. Through Pauline’s family, 
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Fred and Minnie Wiese have four grandchildren and five great-grandchildren 
still living. Pauline passed away in 1958. 


Rev. Samuet Rosert Witiarp (1801-1876), a descendent of the famous Wil- 
lard clock inventors of Massachusetts, was born in Vermont. In 1829, he married 
Catherine Trotter (1807-1891), a native of Isle of Man, which is located in the 
Irish Sea. They lived in various states where Mr. Willard preached the gospel. 
According to documents, a number of which are in possession of Mrs. John G. 
Wherry, a great-granddaughter, of Elyria, Ohio, Mr. Willard first became a ° 
Baptist minister on June 9, 1833, in Louisville, St. Lawrence county, N. Y. On 
Oct. 14, 1835, he received a ministerial license for Bedford, Ohio where the fam- 
ily lived for seven years. In 1836, he received a license to solemnize marriages 
within the state of Ohio. They moved to other towns in that state: to Salem; to 
Chagrin Falls in 1852; to LaGrange in 1856; and to Wellington. In 1866, Rev. 
Willard left the Baptist Church and became a member of the Church of 
Disciples, From Wellington, Catherine and one or two of the youngest children 
moved with him to Minnesota, where on Oct. 29, 1870, he received a license to 
preach in Rice county. He was pastor of the Church of Disciples in Cannon City 
in that county. While in Northfield, the family lived in the house at 208 N. 
Water St., later owned by Mrs. Homer Ordway and which now is owned by 
Leo S. Canedy. They also lived at Castle Rock in Dakota county, where their 
eldest son, Robert, a carriage and house painter, farmed and lived with his first 
wife, Esther, and their three boys on the land Robert claimed in 1856. When 
their fourth son, Theodore “Arthur” (1862-1943) (the world famous inventor 
_ of the original storage battery and many other inventions), was born, Esther 
passed away. In 1872, Robert moved with his three boys to Burton, Ohio, leaving 
T. Arthur with Mr. and Mrs. Caleb Smith, who adopted him at the age of four 
years. The Calebs then lived on a farm a mile southwest of Farmington, Minn., 
which later became known as the Bullard farm. 

The Rev. Willard family returned to Wellington. In 1876, their son Archi- 
bald, who then lived in Cleveland, asked his father to pose as the old drummer, 
the central figure, in his famous painting “Spirit of ’76”, depicting three zealous 
patriots marching to battle to the stirring measures of their two drums and a 
fife. (See Excerpts following this Biog.) 

Rev. Willard and Catherine had seven children, none of whom are living: 
Robert (1831-1910) ; Samuel R. (1833- ); Judson E. (1834-1904) ; Archibald 
M. (1836-1918) ; Charles E; Eliza L. (Mrs. Lane); and Miss Jennie or “Jane”. 
There are two grandchildren still living: E. Belle Willard (Mrs. Fred Chap- 
man) of Ashtabula, Ohio (born Oct. 13, 1876) and Catherine or “Kitty” Willard 
(Mrs. Elza U. Hague) of Elyria, Ohio (born Mar. 30, 1866). 

Excerpts of a letter from L. G. Stemple of Wellington, Ohio, who personally 
knew the artist, Archibald, and his sons, Harry or “Hal” and Byron or “By”: 
“Archibald MacNeal Willard (1836-1918), painter of the famous patriotic pic- 
ture, ‘Spirit of ’76’, was born in Bedford, Ohio, where his father, the Rev. 
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Samuel R. Willard was a Baptist minister and where Archibald grew up. Fol- 
lowing his service as an early Union Volunteer in the Civil War, Archibald 
worked in Wellington, Ohio, as a painter in the shop of a wheelwright and 
wagon maker (Tripp Factory). Archibald displayed a natural love for drawing 
at an early age. He decorated the sides of wagons with scenic sketches. Circus 
owners employed him to embellish their wagons and ballyhoo canvasses. As his 
talents found wider scope, he studied to perfect his skill on canvas of his own. 
Some of his work attracted the attention of J. EK Ryder, a widely known Cleve- 
land photographer, who influenced him to produce a few serio-comic illustra- 
tions of human interest, which Ryder developed into lithographic cards and sold 
throughout the country. After Archibald moved to Cleveland, Mr. Ryder pre- 
vailed upon him to attempt a serious picture and the result was the famous 
patriotic painting, ‘Spirit of ’76’, which was completed in time for showing at 
_ the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, Mar. 10 to Nov. 10 in 1876 (celebrat- 
ing the rooth anniversary of American independence). The white-haired patri- 
arch model for the old drummer, the central figure, in the picture, was Archi- 
bald’s father, who never lived to see the finished work. He died Oct. 11, of that 
year. The fifer, Hugh Mosher (1819-1892) was a husky farmer who lived a few 
miles from Wellington and Brighton, and who perhaps was the best fifer in the 
state. 

“The boy drummer was Henry Kelsey Devereux (1860-1932), son of General 
John Henry Devereux (1832-1886), a railroad builder of Cleveland, Ohio. The 
model for the fallen figure in the foreground, cheering his comrades on, despite 
his own wounds, was a Wellington boy, Charles Spicer, Jr. 

“The original drawing of ‘Spirit of ’76’ is in the Herrick Memorial Library 
at Wellington and the original painting, life size, was purchased by Gen. Dever- 
eux, who presented it to the town of Marblehead, Mass. near his birthplace. It 
still hangs in Abbott Hall in that city. The artist, Archibald M. Willard, his 
wife, his parents and four of his five children are all buried in the Greenwood 
Cemetery at Wellington, Ohio.” 

A replica of “Spirit of ?76”, also life size, was completed in 1912 by the 
artist who was then 76. The city of Cleveland, Ohio paid him $3000 for it. It 
still hangs in the foyer of their city hall. The artist’s grandson, Willard Ryder 
Connolly (born Aug. 6, 1896) posed as the boy drummer in the “replica” and 
he now lives in Bay Pines, Fla. Connolly wrote that the other models in the 
replica Archibald painted from memory and from a photograph of himself as 
_ the central figure with an improvised drum. 

Between 1882 and 1885, Archibald (hired by Cook Brothers) painted in 
colors three large murals, approximately 10 by 14 feet, on the side walls of the 
corridor of the Fayette county Court House in Washington C. H., Ohio. They 
represent the “Spirit of the U. S. Mail”, the “Spirit of Electricity” and the 
“Spirit of the Telegraph”. nf 

Excerpts from “Willard Clocks” by The Willard Family Association, 1954: 

The famous Simon Willard (1753-1848), one of the 12 clock makers of Massa- 
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chusetts and ancestor of Rev. Samuel R. Willard is believed to have made in his 
lifetime: 1200 eight-day clocks, 400 timepieces and machinery for lighthouses. 
Simon presented the first clock he made to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, when John Quincy Adams was President. His Banjo Clock is the most 
popular of old-time clocks. 


PauL G. WoLF (1815-1857) was born in Kitzimer, Bavaria, Germany. He 
married Elizabeth Vogel (1812-1893) of Markstaff, Bavaria. In 1847, they, with 
three children, Paul’s brother and two other families emigrated to America, 
landing in Quebec, Canada, where they lost the brother, never hearing from 
him again. The three families finally came to Illinois state in U. S. and made 
their home in the town of Wheeling, Cook county until 1855 when, with their 
seven children, they came in covered wagons to Rice county, Minn., to what 
became section 14 of Wheeling township (named after Wheeling, IIl.). None of 
the children are living: Barbara (Mrs. George Knopf), John B., Michael, Con- 
rad, Sally (Mrs. John Bosshardt), Mary, who married Rey. M. Gogstetter and 
Elizabeth (Mrs. Emil Rehnke). There are 12 of the 32 grandchildren still living: 
Emma Knopf (Mrs. Frank Ohs) of Randolph, Minn.; (Ervin Wolf of Ner- 
strand, Minn. passed away 1956); Henry, Alvin, and Sarah Bosshardt (Mrs. Ed 
Buscho) all three of Morristown, Minn.; Reuben Bosshardt of Faribault, Minn. ; 
Emery Bosshardt of San Fernando, Calif.; the Misses Adeline and Elsie (twins), 
Edgar, Clinton, Rosswall and Rosetta (Mrs. C. J. Gibbs) all six Rehnke’s of 
Minneapolis, Minn. There are over 65 great-grandchildren, over 100 great-great- 
grandchildren and over 60 great-great-great-grandchildren still living. 

Excerpts of letter written June, 1955, by Mrs. Arthur E. Gess, a great-grand- 
daughter of Paul G. Wolf: 

“When Paul and Elizabeth Wolf and children came to Minnesota in 1855, 
from Wheeling, Ill., they were accompanied by two other German families, 
namely, the Adam Knopfs, who settled in section 22 and 23, and the Christ 
Erbs, who settled also in section 23. The three families came in covered wagons 
with 75 cattle they herded from Illinois to Wheeling township, Rice county, 
Minn, and were the first settlers there. Wolf's eldest son, John B., age 14, rode 
horseback all the way to help keep the herd together. At one time a few of the 
cattle joined with those of a farmer along the way who fenced them in with 
his. Soon after they were reclaimed and the slow journey continued to the 
Mississippi River, where all crossed on a ferry near Winona, Minn. To get the 
cattle to ford the Mississippi caused much concern. 

“After several weeks more they finally came to Rice county, Minn. and set- 
tled in what became Wheeling township. The Wolf family put a corral in the 
forest which they called “The Big Woods” in section 14 and which now is the 
“Nerstrand State Park”. That land the Wolf’s had purchased from the U. S. 
government and it was owned by the Wolf descendents until it was sold back to 
the federal government. Later the state took this land in exchange for other 
state areas in northern Minnesota. 
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“The Wolf family had built a log cabin and stable west of the road leading 
to the waterfalls but they spent only one winter there. The following year, they 
built the present house where the great-grandson, Dewey Wolf, now lives with 
his family. On Feb. 1, 1857, Paul was fatally injured by a limb upon which a 
hewn tree had fallen. Burial was made in a grove near their home. 

“The Indian trail was near the log cabin. Often a face appeared at the win- 
dow, frightening the little ones. Deer meat was often given the family, who 
were afraid to eat it, in fear it had been poisoned. 

“The Wolf’s were a religious family, holding regular prayer meetings in the 
neighborhood besides having their daily worship in the home. When a mission- 
ary or a Circuit Rider came, the meeting place was usually held in the Wolf 
home which was the largest. The first services of the Evangelical Association of 
North America was held in Paul Wolf’s house in 1856, with Rev. Andreas 
‘Turnutzer officiating and he had come from St. Paul on horseback. The church 
now is known as The Evangelical United Brethren. 

“Among the few Nerstrand pioneers still living today are my-mother, Mrs. 
Edward J. Wolf (nee Emma Schmidt) and her sister, Mary (Mrs. John Shaske), 
both of Faribault, Minn.” 


THomas WorkKMAN (1856-1935), of Scotch-Irish descent, was one of twelve 
children born in Iroquois, Dundas county, Ontario, Canada. In 1867, he came by 
railroad to Rice county, Minn. at the age of eleven years. Later he met Miss 
Leticia Semple (1858-1927) who also was a native of Ontario and of Scotch- 
Irish descent. They were married Nov. 29, 1882, in Faribault, Minn. and settled 
on an 80 acre farm in Bridgewater township in section 34, three miles west of 
Northfield and two and one-half miles north of Dundas. At that time the entire 
farm was timber land but it eventually, through hard labor, was cleared so that it 
became a very productive diversified farm. They had six children: George (1883- 
1884), Susie (Mrs. Fred Howie) (1880-1916) ; James (1895-1944) ; Rufus (infant, 
1898); Anna (Mrs. Robert Cain) of R.F.D. West Concord, Minn., and Olive 
(Mrs. Emil Neubert) of R.F.D. #2 Faribault, Minn. The five grandchildren 
live in Minnesota: Lorraine Cain (Mrs. Emil Butler) of West Concord; Janice 
Howie (Mrs. LeRoy Pflaum) of Dennison; Lois Howie (Mrs. LeRoy Dim- 
mick) of St. Paul; and Miss Helen and James Neubert of Faribault. There are 
13 great-grandchildren. 


*Brnepicr WrMaNn was born in Baden, Germany in 1835. He was 12 years of 
age when he emigrated with his parents to United States and settled in Winne- 
conne, Wis., where he engaged in farming. In 1862, he enlisted in the Eight- 
eenth Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry; was taken prisoner at Altoona, Ga., and 
confined fifty-two days in the prison at Millen, Ga. At the close of the war he 
was mustered out at Milwaukee, Wis. He returned to Winneconne, and in 1866, 
came to Forest township, Rice county, Minn., where he bought one hundred 
_ and sixty acres of land for his home in section twelve. He was married to Miss 
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Margaret Jane Taylor, a native of Canada, and they had six children: Theresa 
(Mrs. Albert Fishback), Miss Clara and Frank, (all three have passed away); 
William T:, and Edward W.,, both of Northfield, Minn.; and Hiram E. of 
Napa, Calif. There are four grandchildren still living: Mary Jane Wyman (Mrs. 
Robert Owens) of U.S. Air Force; Jesse Wyman of Faribault, Minn.; Ward W. 
Fishback of Aberdeen, S. Dak. and Lois Wyman (Mrs. Richard Jones) of Los 
Angeles. There are eight great-grandchildren still living. 
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Accault (Ako), Michael, 8, 9 
Achterkirch, Rev. David B., 79 
Adams, Rev. M. U., 31 
Agassiz, Louis, 21 

Aiton, Rev. John F, 31 
Albers, Henry, 84 

Albers, Miss Louise, 84 
Alexandria, 3 

Allouez (Jesuit Father), 5 
Amendment to State Constitution, 29 
American Fur Co., 6, 17 
Ames, John, 74 

Angelle, 8, 9 

Angelran, Rev. Father, 8 
Anthony Wayne (steamboat), 24 
Astor’s American Fur Co., 19 
Ath, Netherlands, 8 

Austin, Halver, 82 

Bazille, Charles, 27 

Beckley, Mrs. John W., 25 
Beltrami, G. C., 23, 24 
Bennett, James Gordon, 25 
“Big Woods,” 22, 71 

Bivins, Mr., 80 

Blackborn, William, 82 

Black River, 4, 18 

Blank, Caroline, 82 

Blessed Virgin, The, 11 

Blue Earth River, 7, 31 

“boise brule,” 23 

Boise de Sioux River, 25 
Boucher, Pierre, 7 

Boutwell, Rev. W. T,, 24 
Bradley, George, 79 
Breckinridge, 25 

Brisette, Edmund, 16 

Brown, Joseph R., 17 

Bruce, Indian Agent, 16 
Bush, Peter, 69 

Cadilac, Gov., 8 

Calvary Cemetery, 76 
Calumet (Peace pipe), 9 
Camp Cold Water, 14 
Cannon City, 71 


Cannon or Long River, 76 
Cannon Valley R. R., 71 
Capitol, destroyed by fire, 28 
Carr, Mr., 77 

Carver, Jonathan, 8, 12, 18 
Cass, Gov. Lewis, 22 

Catlin, George, Paintings of, 22 
Catlinite, 22 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R., 71, 75 


Chippewas in Faribault, 72, 73 
Chippewa River, 18 
Chronology, 63 
Church of Christ 

(Desciples of Christ), 31 
City of Glasgow (steamboat), 25 
Colbert (Mississippi), 9, 11 
Congregational Missions, 31 
copper was “earth,” 7, 19 
Crandall, Ezra, 75 
Cressey, Rev. Timothy R., 77 
Cross, Mr., 80 
Crow Wing, Minn., 25 
Crow Wing River, 30 
Cunard Line (Steamship Co.), 25 
Cunard, Sir Samuel Bart, 25 
Cutts, Capt. E. H., 72 
Damiel, Mr., 73 
Dayton’s Bluff, 12 
Death House, 75 
Denonville, Gov., 7 
Derham, John (Blue Jay), 75 
Documents and Letters, 129 
dog train, 18 
Dorrance, Laura, 82 
Drake, Mr., 80 
Dred Scott, 15 
Duluth, Daniel Graysolan, 7, 8, 11 
Duluth Iron R. R. Co., 22 
Duluth, Minn., early history of, 19, 20 
Eames Brothers, 22 
elevation (Rice Co.), 71 
elevations in Minnesota, 22 
Emerson, Surgeon, 15, 17 
Erickson, Lief, 3 
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Explorers and Pioneers, 3 
Falls of St. Anthony, 10, 12, 13, 19, 28 
Falls of St. Croix, 31 
Faribault, Alexander, 69, 70, 75, 76, 81 
Faribault, David, 17 
Faribault Death House, 75 
Faribault Herald in 1858, 71 
Faribault House, The, 74 
Faribault, Jean Baptiste, 12, 14, 75 
Faribault, Minn., 70, 72, 76, 96 
Federal Census of 1850, 30 
ferries, 25 
Ferry, Rev. W. M., 31 
First Born (Rice Co.), 82 
First Land Deal, 12 
flour mills, 19 
Fond du Lac, 6, 30 
Food Prices in 1807, 82 
Fort Buade at Mackinaw, Mich., 8 
forts, list of, 13-14 
Fort Randall, 31 
Fort Snelling, 14-16, 17, 23 
Frink, E W, 71 
Frontenac, Gov. or Count, 7 
frontispiece (of this book), 23 
Fur Trading Companies, 6 
Galtier, Rev. L., 16 
Gillander, A., 83 
Gillens, Mike, 84 
glaciers, effect of, 21 
gold, rumor of, 19 
Gooding, Capt. D., 15 
Goths, 3 
Governors (See Minnesota) 
Grand Army of the Republic, 29 
Grand Portage, 6, 19 
Great Eastern (steamship), 26 
Great White Father, 12 
Green Bay, Wis., 9 
Green, Lieut. P R., 15 
Gress, Mr., 80 
Groselliers, Sieur de 

(Medart Chouart), 4, 18 
Hancock, Rev. Joseph W,, 31 
Hastings, Minn., 7, 69, 70 
Hennepin, Louis, Life of, 8-12 
Hiawatha (poem), 22, 23 
Hibbing, 22 
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Hill, James J., 20 
Historical Society of Minn., ae, 29, 79 
Hobbs (a scout), 73 
Holcombe, William, 79 
Holand, Rev. John W.,, 78 
Hoover, Rev. John, 77, 78 
Homestead Exemption Act, 79 
Hopkins, Rev. Robert, 31 
horse thieves, 73 
Hudson’s Bay Co., 6, 24 
Hugenots, French, 4 
Hulett, Emma (Mrs. Miller), 82 
Hulett, Hon. Luke, 69, 72 
Humphrey, Stewart, 84 
Hunt, John, 82 
Indian Burial Grounds, 76 
Indian Dictionary, 32 
Indian Mounds, 75 
Indians: (See Tribes & Missionaries) 
Aquipaquetin (Sioux Chief), 10 
Good Thunder (Rice Co. Sioux), 75 
Huron (band of Iroquois tribe), 4, 5, 18 
Illinois (tribe), 9 
Kaposia, village of, 16, 31, 32 
Kaposia (band of Sioux tribe), 10, 17 
Keeyuksa (band of Sioux), 30 
Little Crow or Scarlet People 
(Le Petit Corbeau), chief 
of Kaposia band, 12, 15, 30, 32 
Maroas (band of Algonquian tribe), 9 
Miami (Algonquian tribe, 
now extinct), 9 
Nadoway (band of Sioux), 30 
Ottawa (band of Algonquian tribe), 4, 5 
Rising Moose (Sioux chief), 12 
Sakis, Sauk or Sac 
(Algonquian tribe), 5 
Seneca (Iroquois tribe), 7 
Sisseton (band of Sioux), 32 
Taopi (Rice Co. Sioux), 75 
Tinontates or Petun (tribe), 4 
Wabasha (Rice Co. Sioux), 75 
Whipping Wind (Sioux chief), 30 
Ink-pad-utah, 74 
Inman Line (Steamship Co.), 25 
Institutions, early, 29, 96 
iron ore, mining of, 19, 22 


J. C. Burbank Co., 24 
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Jefferson, Robert E., 19 McGurie, John, 82 
Jenkins, Mr., 80 Menard, Father Rene, 4 
Jesuit (Roman Catholic), 31 Mendota (New Hope), 6, 14, 28, 75, 76 
Joliet, Louis (Fr. explorer), 8 Merritt Brothers, 22 
Johnson, Mrs. (Harriet Shorrocks), 74 Mesabi Range, 22 
Kaposia (See Indians), 31 Methodist missions, 16, 31 
Kennedy, Michael, 73 Mille Lacs region, 4, 10, 15, 18, 30 
Kennedy, Robert, 27 Minneapolis, early history of, 18-19 
Kinsington Rune Stone, 3 Minnehaha Falls and Creek, 23, 30 
Krik, Elizabeth, 82 Minnehaha Park, 30 
Lac qui Parle, 16, 31, 32 Minn. & Cedar Valley R. R., 71 
La Hontan (French Gascon), 76 Minn. & Central R. R., 71 
L’Huillier, 7 Minnesota Before the Sioux Massacre, 27 
Lake Agassiz, 21 Minnesota, historical notes of, 21 
Lake Issati (Mille Lacs), 24 how acquired, 27 
Lake Harriet, 16 meaning of name, 21 
Lake Pepin (Lake of Tears), 7, 70 State of 10,000 Lakes, 22 
Lake Tracy (L. Superior), 5 Territory of, 21, 27 
Lambert, Edward H., 82 Governors to 1887, 28 
La Pointe (now Bayfield, Wis.), 5 Territorial Legislature, 27 
Larkin, Edmund, 77 watershed, 21 
La Salle, Robert, 8, 9 mines, 22 
La Verendrye, Pierre, 6 Minnesota Census, 30 
Lea, Luke (U. S. Com. of Minnesota Iron Co., 22 
Indian Affairs), 32 Minnesota Railway Co., 71 
Leavenworth, Col. Henry, 14 Minnesota River, 6, 18, 21, 24, 74 
Leech Lake, 6, 30 Mississippi R., source of, 23 
Le Sueur (explorer), 7 missionary stations:, 31 
Little Crow signs treaty, 32 Kaposia (Little Crow’s Village) 
Little Crow’s Village, 32 Lac qui parle 
Long, Maj. Stephen H., 8, 12, 23 Lake Harriet 
Long Prairie River, 30 Leech Lake 
Long River (Cannon R.), 76 Mackinaw, Mich. 
Loomis, Capt. G. A., 15 Mille Lacs 
Loomis, Elizabeth Edna, 15 - Oak Grove 
Lyceum Building, 80 Pokeguma 
Mackinaw, Mich., 6, 8, 31 Raymneecha (now Red Wing) 
Mankato, Minn., 7, 22, 24 Red Rock 
Mankato Agency, 75 Sandy Lake 
Maps of Minnesota and Rice County Shakpay or Shokpay (now Shakopee) 
(See Contents) Traverse de Sioux 
Marquette (Fr. explorer), 8 Morse, Rev. Dr., 31 
Martin, Mrs., 74 Mott, R. A., 7 
Mayo, Charles H., 20 Mounds, Indian, 75 
Mayo Clinic, 20 Nationalities, 82 
Mayo, Dr. William W., 20 Neel, William, 77 
Mayo Hospital, history of, 20 Neill, Rev. Edward D., 29 


Mayo, William J., 20 negroes, William, Eliza and Harriet, 15 
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Nicolet, Jean, 4, 76 

Nicollet, Joseph N., 8 

Norsemen, 3 

North, John W,, 70 

Northfield, Minn., 80, 84 
Northrup, Anson, 25 

Northwest Co., 6, 13 

Nutting, Porter, 70 

Nye, Walla G., 23 

Oak Grove, 31 

Oceanic (steamship), 26 

Ogden, Lieut. Edward A., 15 

Old Settlers Assoc., 79-81 

Order of St. Francis, 20 

Oxen of Rice County, 84 

Palmyra (steamship), 24 

Parrant, Pierre, 16, 17 

Parrot, Nicholas, 7 

Pembina, 7, 23, 25 

Penitentiary, 17, 28 

Petunia Sermon, 78 

Pigeon River, 5, 6 

Pig’s Eye, 10, 16 

Pike, Lt. Zebulon M., 8, 12, 17, 18 
Pipestone, quarry of, 22 

plank road, 71 

Plympton, Capt., 15 

Pokeguma Lake, 31 

polygamy, 74 

Pond, M. N., 78 

Pond, Rev. Gideon H., 31, 32 
Pond, Rev. Samuel W., 32 

Prairie Creek, 69 

Prairie du Chien, Wis., 12, 14, 16, 70 
Pratt, Mrs. John, 78 

Prairieville, 78 

Presbyterian Bd. of Missions, 16, 31 
Public Schools (Rice Co.), 83 

Rae, Dr., 18 

Radison, Sieur de (Pierre d Esprit), 4, 6, 18 
Railroad Companies, 18, 20, 22, 71 
Ramsey, Gov. Alexander, 24, 27, 28, 32 
Red River of the North (Red R.), 21, 25 
Red Rock, 31 

Red Wing, 31, 72 

Reeds Landing, 70 

Register of Deeds (Rice Co.), 70 
religion, 77 
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Renville, Joseph, 31, 32 
Rice County, historical notes of, 69, 74, 79 
Rice County, map of (see Contents) 
Rice, Hon. Henry M., 69, 70, 81 
Riggs, Rev. S. R., 31, 32 
Rochester, Minn., early history of, 20, 29, 70 
Rocky Mountain Locusts, 22, 23 
Rogers, Richard, 19 
Roman Catholic Missions, 8, 31 
Ross, William, 69 
Rum (Knife) or St. Francis River, 10, 11 
Rupert Prince, 6 
Rural School Dist. No. 97, 83 
Saint Anthony, 18, 19 
Saint Anthony Falls (see Falls of 
St. Anthony) 
Saint Paul (see St. Paul, Minn.) 
Sandy Lake (Post), 6, 15, 30 © 
Sault St. Marie, Mich., 30 
Savanah (steamship), 25 
saw-mills, 18 
Scalp Dance, 73 
Schoolcraft, Henry R., 23 
schoolhouse (the first in State), 16 
Scofield, Dr., 80 
Schrader, Fred, 84 
Schrader, William, 84 
Scriver, H., 80 
shakes, 78 
Shakopee (Shakpay or Shokpay), 24, 31 
Shields, Gen. James, 74 
Sibley, E B., 70 
Sibley, Gov. Henry Hastings, 6, 28, 70, 79 
Sioux dictionary, 32 
Sioux Massacre of 1862 (See Separate Index) 
Sirius (steamship), 25 
Smith, Robert W,, 83 
Snake River, 31 
Snelling, Col. Josiah, 14 
Spirit Lake Massacre, 73, 74 
squatters, 17, 19 
St. Croix Falls, 24 
St. Croix River, 24 
St. Peter, 74 
stage fare, 71 
State Normal Schools, 29 
State Institutions, 28, 29, 96 
State Soldiers’ Home, 29 
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statistics of Rice Co., 81-83 Townships of Rice County, 85 
steamboats, 17, 24, 25 See Separate Index) 

steamships, (early transatlantic), 25 Traverse des Sioux, 31 

Steele, Franklin, 18, 70 Traverse des Sioux, treaty of, 32 
Steele, Sarah J., 28 Treaties with Indian Tribes, 30-33 
Stevens, John H., 19 Tribes and Missionaries, 30-32 
Stewart, Alexander, 77 Two Harbors, 22 

Stewart, James, 82 universities and colleges, list of, 29 
Stillwater, Minn., 17, 28 University of Minnesota, 28 
Stillwater Penitentiary (See Penitentiary) Valleys of Cannon and Straight Rivers, 71-72 
St. Louis River, 6 Van Emmons, Miss Belle, 83 

Story, Ellie, 82 Vermillion Lake and Mine, 22 

St. Paul, Minn., 16-18, 29, 33 Veterans of Mexican War, 19 

St. Peter, Minn., 29 Victor, N. Y., 7 

Stuntz, George P, 19 Vikings, 3 

subsidies (ship), 25 Virginia (steamboat), 23 

Sumner, Gen., 81 Warren, Mrs., 78 

Taffart, 8 Way, John S., 74, 80 

Taliaferro, Lawrence, 14, 15, 23 White Star Line (Steamship Co. ), 26 
Taylor, Simon, 83 Williamson, Rev. & Dr. Thomas S., 16, 31, 32 
Territorial Legislature (See Minnesota) Winkley, Emma Longivie, 74, 75 
Terryll farm, 75 Winona, Minn., 30 

Thielbar’s Place, 75 Wisconsin River, 12, 18 

Three Gifts (poem), 78-79 Wood Lake, 28 


Three Rivers, Quebec, 4 


SIOUX MASSACRE OF 1862 — Pages 35-63 


Acton, 38, 40, 49 Cedar City, 49 

Acton, attack on, 41 Chanopa Lakes, 52 

annuity Sioux, 35, 36, 37 Chaska, 40, 51 

Antelope (steamer), 40 Christian Sabbath, 38 
Arnold, Adjutant, 53 Civil War, 40, 51 

Bailey, Capt., 55 . Coffin, B. G., Rev., 46 
Baker, Howard and family, 41 Cox, E. Capt., 46 

Beaver Creek, 42, 44, 55 Crooks, Col., 55 

Belle Plaine, 50, 51 Dakota House, 46 

Big Sioux River, 52 Dakota Territory, 35 

Big Stone Lake, 35, 52, 55 Davenport, Ta., 54 

Big Stone River, 52 Des Moines R., 36, 37 
Birch Cooley, battle of, 49, 51 Devils’ Lake, 55 

Bjorkman, Peter, 43 Dickinson (messenger), 39 
“blanket Indians,” 36 Eindenfield, Wilhelmina, 43 
Blessed Redeemer (God), 53 Execution of Indians, 53, 55 
Camp Lincoln, 53 Favorite (steamer), 54 
Camp Release, 52 Flandrau, Charles E. (Gov. Agent), 45, 46 


Carver, 40, 51 Forest City, 40, 41, 48 
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Fort Randall, 54 
Fort Ridgely, 38, 39, 41, 43, 44 
Fort Ridgely, attack on, 46-48 
Fort Snelling, 38, 39, 40, 52 
Free Masonry, 42 
Galbraith, Maj. Thomas J., 38, 39 
Garner, Miss, 37 
Grant, Capt., 55 
Great White Father (U. S. President), 53 
Harrington, Lewis, 48 
Hawk River, 35 
Henderson, 51 
Hewitt, Charles B., 42 
Hutchinson, 39, 48, 54 
Hutchinson, attack on, 49 
Indians: 
Tribes in 1862, 35 
Treaty of 1858, 36 
Treaty of Mendota, 36 
Treaty at St. Louis, 35 
Treaty of Traverse de Sioux, 36 
reservations, 35, 36 
efforts to civilize, 35 
“blanket” Indians, 36 
hostile camps and lodges, 52 
execution of, 53, 55 
Winnebago tribe, removal of, 54 
Inkpaduta Massacre of 1857, 36 
Little Crow 
(Sioux Chief), 36-38, 47, 51, 52, 545 55 
Little Priest (Winnebago Chief), 43 
Shakopee (Sioux Chief), 43 
Tasagi (Wapakuta Chief), 36 
Wakinyatawa (His Thunder), 42 
Wapaton Sioux, 37 
Wabasha (Chief of Sioux Lodges), 51, 52 
Wowinapa (Little Crow’s Son), 54, 55 
James River, 52 
Jones, family of, 41 
Jones, John, Sergent, 46 
Kampeska Lake, 52 
Kerr, Rev. A. H., 50 
Kitzman, Paul, 44 
Kreiger, Frederick and Mrs., 45 
Lac qui Parle, 51 
Lake Shetek, 37 
Lake Traverse, 35 
Lampson, Mr. and Chauncy, 54 
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Lange, E, 50 
Le Seur, town of, 46 
Lincoln, Abraham, 53 
Lincoln, Abraham, letter of, 55-56 
List of Indian Prisoners, 57-61 
Little Crow, Chief (See Indians) 
Little Rock River, 35 
Lower Agency (Redwood), 38, 39, 42, 47, 49 
Magner, 44 
Mani, Paul and Simon, 39 
Mankato, 38, 50, 51, 53 
Marble, Mrs., 37 
Marshall, Lieut. Col., 52, 55 
McPhail, Samuel, Col., 48 
Medawakotan (See Indian Tribes), 35 
Meyer, John, family of, 43 
Military Commission, 52,53, 55 
Miller, Stephan, Col., 53 
Milord, Henry, 53 
Minnesota River, 35, 36 
Missionaries, 31 
Muller, Alfred, Dr. and Eliza, 48 
Murfreesboro, paroled prisoners of, 51 
New Ulm, 38 
New Ulm, battle of, 45-46 
Nicollet, town of, 46 
Noble, Mrs., 37 
Nourse, George A. (U. S. Dist. Attorney), 53 
Olin, Lieut., 55 
Other Day, John, 39 
Pattersons Rapids, 44 
Pendergraft Academy, 49 
Pomeroy (steamer), 40 
Prescott, Philander 
(Gov. interpreter), 38, 39 
Press, Minnesota, 53 
Quinn (interpreter), 38 
Ramsey, Alexander, Gov., 36, 39, 40 
Redwood, Lower Agency, 38, 39, 44, 47, 49 
refugees at St. Peter, 49-51 
Regiments, Third, Sixth and Seventh, 40 
Rice Creek, 43 
Riggs, Steven R., Rev., 39, 53 
Rock River, 35 
Sacred Heart River, 44 
Sateau, John and Mrs., 43 
Scattered Lake, 54 
Schwandt, family of, 44 
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Shakopee, village of, 39, 51 
Shelley, William H., 38, 39 
Sheyenne River, 55 

Sibley, town of, 46 

Sibley, H. H., Col., 40, 45, 48, 50, 52 
Sioux (See Indian tribes), 35 
Sioux outbreak, causes of, 36-38 
Sisseton (See Indian tribes) 
Sitzton, family of, 43 
Soldiers’ Lodge, 37 

Solomon, Gov., 40 

South Bend, 52 

Spencer, Mr., 42 

Spirit Lake, 36, 37 
Springfield, 37 

Standing Buffalo’s Village, 55 
St. Cloud, 48 

Stevens, Mrs., 37 

Stewart, George, 46 

St. Joseph, Mo., 54-55 

St. Paul, 40, 51 

St. Peter, 38, 39, 40, 51 

St. Peter, refugees at, 49-51 
Strout, Richard, 49 

Stone, M. B., 46 
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Stockades (Forest City and 

Hutchinson), 48 
Swift, Gov., 46 
telegrams, 40 
Thompson, Clark W., Supt., 54 
treaties (See Indians) 
Treaties Abrogated and Annulled, 53 
Trogden, J. B., 46 
Upper Agency (Yellow Medicine), 38, 39 
Vonosse, Joseph, 47 
Wapakutas (See Indian tribes), 35 
Wapatons (See Indian tribes), 35, 51 
Washington, D. C. (Lincoln’s Order), 55, 56 
Webster, Mr. and Mrs., 42 
Welch, Abraham, 51 
Whipple, J. C., 42, 46 
Whitcomb, George C., Capt., 39, 48 
Williamson, T. S., Dr., 39 
Wood, William, 37 
Wood Lake, battle of, 51 
Wowinapa (Little Crow’s Son), 

letter of, 54-55 
Yellow Medicine (Upper Agency), 38, 39, 51 
Yellow Medicine River, 35 
Zable, Mrs. and Children, 45 


TOWNSHIPS OF RICE COUNTY—Pages 85 to 128 


Adams, Thomas, 99 
Albers, William, 123 
Aldrich, C. C., 101 
Aldrich, George, 121 
Alexander, Jonathan, 105 
Alexandria, 86 

Alhambra (river boat), 95 
Ames, Jesse and sons, 104 
Amy, Isaac, 92 

Anderson, Isaac, 125 
Anderson, James and Alexander, 91 
Archibald, Cyril, 87 
Archibald, Edward F, 87 
Archibald, George N., 87 
Archibald, John S., 87 
Aster, John Jacob, 93 
Bacon, G., 102 

Barlow, S. B., 123 
Barrett, Thomas, 125 


Bebee, Asa, 125 

Benson, Marshall, John and C. M., 100 
Benton, Belling, 123 

Bickel, Henry (sorghum mill), go, 121 
“Big Woods,” 92, 102, 120 

Blackborn, Thomas, 121 

Blank, Jacob, 126, 127 

Bliss, Mr., 86 

Bloomer, Coleman, 100 

Bridgewater, township of, 85 

Brown, Thomas, 125 

Bryant, Roswell, go 

Bultman, Henry, 126 

Bundy, Daniel, 88 

Bunday, Sylvanus, 102 

Bunday, Toske, 102 

Burke, John, 92, 118 

Bush, Peter, 94, 121 

Butzke, F, 123, 124 
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_ Byrne, Joseph, 125 

Cabot, John Luther, 119 

Calihan, John and D., 93 

Camp, Jacob, 123 

Campbell (cereal mill), 104 

Cannedy, Joseph, 102 

Cannon City, Minn., 85 

Cannon City, township of, 90 

Cannon Falls, 121 

Cannon River, 85, go, 92, 94, 
96, 99, 100, 102, 103, 104, 117, 120, 121 

Cannon River, dams on (for flour, saw & 
woolen mills), 86, 87, 91, 96, ror, 104, I21 

Carlow, Colville, 102 

Carleton College, 103, 105, 106 

Carleton, William, 105 

Carter, Ozro and Willard, 117 

Case, Simeon P, 125 

Chappius, J. C. (sorghum mill), 125 

Chaska, village of, 124 

Chesrown, Jacob, 119 

Chester, A. W. and Job, 88 

Chicago Great Western R. R., 103 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul R. R., 
85, 86, 89, 105, 126 

Chief Little Crow (Le Petit Corbeau), 94 

Chippewas and Sioux, conversion of, 97 

Christ, Elder E., 120 

Chub Creek, 115 

Churches of: 

Bridgewater township (See History of 
Dundas, Minn.), 86-90 

Cannon City township (See East 
Prairieville, Minn.), 91-92 

Erin township, 93 : 

Faribault (See Historical Sketch of), 96-97 

Forest township, 99 

Morristown township, ror 

Northfield (See Historical 
Sketch of), 102, 106-107 

Richland township, 117 

Shieldsville township, 119 

Walcott township, 120 

Warsaw township, 122 

Webster township, 124 

Wells township, 125 

Wheatland township, 126 

Wheeling township, 127 
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Clarken, James, 119 

Cleland, W. C., 89 

Close, William and John, 117 

Clossen, Mr., 85 

Clossen, Calem and sons, go 

Cody, Patrick, 125, 126 

Cole, John, 123 

Corsett, John, go, gt 

Coulson, N. B. & T. R., 105 

Covert, Joseph, 95 

Cowen, Eli, 92 

Crump, E. J., 96 

Cummings, James, 92 

Cutts, Edward H., 119 

Dakota Indians, 103 

Dalcour, Peter, 121 

dams (See Cannon River dams) 

Davis, Davis, 121 a 

Daws, Henry and Alfred, 121 

Deaf and Dumb (See Institutions), 96 

Decker, Frank, 120 

Decolette, Francis, 125 

De Lancey, Thomas, 102 

Delaney, Michael, 118 

Denman, Cornelius, 123 

Dennison, E. O. and James, 119 

Dennison, Morris P, 103 

Dennison, Minn., historical sketch of, 103 

Desciples of Christ (Campbellites or 
Christian Desciples), 100, 101, 122 

Devereaux, Andrew, 93 

Dilley, Joseph, 123 

Dixon, John, 102 

Dixon, Joseph, 100 

Dorrance, George, 119 

Douglas, George, 90 

Doyle, John, 93 

Drake, A. W,, 88 

Drake, Charles B., 88 

Drake, Joseph R., 88 

Drake School House, 88 

Drentlaw, Mr., 102 

Dundas, Minn., 85; history of, 86-90 

Dundas News, 105 

Dundas Post Office, 89 

Dungay, John, go 

East Prairie, 119 

East Prairieville, Minn., 91, 92 
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Eastling, H. E., 120 Halverson, Halver, 116 

Ebel, Charles, 102 Hammond, Isaac, 100 

Ellis Brothers, 102 Hanson, Hans, 102 

Elysian, 93 Hanson, Helger and John, 102 
Emery, Morgan, 105 Hanson, Capt. John, 102 
En-me-gah-bowh, J. J., 97 Hastings, 93, 105 

Erin, township of, 92 Healy, E. J., 93 

Eylward, John, 123 Healy, Jeremiah, 92, 93, 119 
Faribault, Alexander, 93-96, tor, 120, 121 Heath Creek, 85 

Faribault, Catherine, 120 Helberg, Louis, 126 

Faribault, Mrs. Elizabeth, 124 Herriman, W. L., go, 91 
Faribault, Frederick, 95 Herrington, F, 117 

Faribault, Jean Baptiste, 95 Hershey, Christian, 122 
Faribault, Minn., historical sketch of, 93 Hershey, Jacob, 121 

Farley, Owen, 92 Hibbard, Culver, 102 
Farrankop (Frahnkoop), Frank, 102 High Prairie, 119 

Field, I. S., 105 Hoffnekle, Mr., 123 

Fillmore, Albert, 98, 99 “Hogs Back,” 85 

First National Bank, 105 Hogrefe, Fredrich, 126 

Fisher, Frederick, 98 Hollister, Edward, 121 
Fitzgerald, John, 118 Hoover, Rev. John, go 
Fitzpatrick, Michael, 125 Horner, Thomas, 125 
Fitzimmons, James, 99 Hoskins, J. D., 102 

Flannigan, T., 93 Hoyt, Albon and John, 85, 86 
Foley, B., 93 Hughson, Willard, 121 

Forest, township of, 98 Hulett, Luke, 95 

Fort Snelling, 125 Hulse, W. H., 121 

Frazer, Jack, 94 Humphrey, Henry, 124 

Frazier, Joseph J., 125 Hunt, Bernard, 118 

Frink, E W,, 3117 Hunt, J. A. and William A., 105 
Fur Companies, 94 Hunters of the Prairie, 120 
Galena, IIl., 95 Ide, Prof. and family, 90, 91 
Gaven, Michael, 118 Indian Agency: Yellow Medicine 
Geoghagan, Hugh, 123 Upper Agency), ror 
Gilhausen, Elias, 121 Redwood (Lower Agency) 
Gleason, John, 123 Indian Mounds, 75 

Goodhue, Daniel, 102 Indian Outbreak of 1862 (Sioux 
Goodhue, Horace, 106 Massacre), 118 

Goodsell Observatory, 106 Indian Trails, 88, 90 

“Gopher Picnic,” 120 Indians, 86, 90, 91, 94, 95, 97, IOI, 121 
Gough, John B., 94 Indians near Shieldsville, 118 
Graham; Elizabeth, 95 Institutions: for the Blind, 96 
Graham, Jane, 124 for the Deaf and Dumb, 96 
Grant, Catherine and William, 120 for Imbeciles and Feeble 
Graves, N. N., 121 Minded, 96 

Grote, Henry, 127 Irish, Mr., 85, 86, 87 
Gunderson, Erik, 116 James, M. D., 102 


Hagerty, Patrick, 118 James—Younger Gang, 105 
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Jenkins, Herman, 89, 103, 105 
“Jesse James” in Northfield 
Bank Raid, 107-116 
Johnson, Andrew, 102 
Jones, J. D., 102 
Jones, Richard, 119 
Keegan, James, 123 
Kelley, Andrew, 93 
Kelley, Franklin, ro2 
Kenney, Seth H., ror 
Kenney’s Sorghum Factory, ror 
Kiley, James, 123 
Kinnie, Francis, 95 
Kinnison, J., 117 
Kinsella, Arthur, 123 
Kirkendahl, D., 103 
Knauss, Frederick, 127 
Knowles, E. C., 123 
Knopf, Michael, (Maple syrup factory), 127 
Koester, FE, 102 
Kolling, Henry C., 127 
Lake City, village of, 122 
Lakes: (largest) 
Cannon, 94, 120, 122; legend of, 121 
Circle, 98 
Cedar, (See map) 
Cody, 125, 126 
Fox, 98 
French, 124 
Mazaska, 119, 124 
Roberds, 124 
Shields, (See map) 
Union, 98, 123 
Wells, 125 
Lamb, A., 122 
Lambert, Thomas, 125 
Larken, Bruce and Jesse, 89 
Larken, Edmund and Jane, 88, 89 
Larsen, Ole and Ever, 116 
Lawler, Thomas, 102 
Leahy, James, 123 
Leavenworth, Colonel, 124 
Little Crow (See Chief Little Crow) 
Little Hattie, 97 
Little Prairie, 90 
Lockwood, Mahlon, 86 
Lockrum, Ole, 102 
Lonsdale, Minn., 126 


INDEX 


Loomis, George, 105 

Lyceum Building, 106 

Lyman, C. W,, 102 

Lynch, John, roo 

Madden, Roger, 118 

Mahoney, William, 118 

Malt-O-Meal, 104 

Manahan, John, 125 

Ma-ne-to-wah, Chief, 97 

Maple Grove, 89 

Marks, George W., 119 

Masters, Henry, 100 

Mather, John A., 117 

Matteson, H. H., 87 

McBride, Charley, 93 

McCabe, James, 124 

McCullough School ground, 93 

McEntee, Patrick, 93 ; 

McLean, John E., 120 

McLean, Mrs. Mary, 95 

McLennon, Murdock, 125 

McManus, John, 92 

Mendota, Minn., 95, 120 

Meyer, Agustus, 127 

Meyers, John M. and Nathaniel, 119 

Miller, George W. and George A., 99 

Miller, John G., 117 

Miller, Richard, roo 

Millersburg, Minn., Village of, 98 

Minnesota Central R. R., 104, 105 

Minton, Thomas, 118 

Mohn, Rev. Th. N., 106 

Mokomanick, Clark, 97 

Montour, John, 125 

Morgan, James A., 121 

Morman Religion, 122 

Morris, Jonathan and Son, Walter, roo 

Morris, Reuben, 100 

Morris, Walter, 100, 101, 103 

Morristown, Minn., historical sketch of, 100 

Morristown, township of, 99 

Mulcahy, Daniel, 93 

Murphy, Patrick, 118 

Murray, John, 125 

Murray, Miss Carolyn (See James- 
Younger Raid), 114 

Muus, Rev. B. J., 106 

Nagle, John, 118 
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Neel, William, go 

Nerstrand, village of, 126 

North American Fur Co., 93 

North, Hon. John W., 95, 100, 103-106 

Northfield, Minn., historical sketch of, 103 

Northfield, township of, 102 

Northfield Journal, 105 

Northfield News, 105 

O’Brien, Peter, 125 

O’Dette, Theophilus, 125 

O’Donnell, Thomas, 118 

“Old Main,” 106 

Olin, T: H., 102 

Olson, John, 127 

Olson, Osten, 116 

Orcutt, E. B., go 

Ordway, Maude A. (See James- 
Younger Raid), 115 

Orr, David H., 102 

Osmundson, Osmund, 102, 126, 127 

Owens, William N., 90, 91 

Pah-pa or Prick Leg, Chief, 94 

Payne, Prof. W. W., 106 

Pease, W. H., 125 

Pelagie, 95 

Pentz, Isaac R., 120 

Perkins, Hon. O. E, 95 

Persons, S. M., 102 

Pike’s Island, 95 

Plaisance, Philip, 125 

Platt, Henry, 122 

Pond, M. N., 90, 91 

Prairie Creek, 90, 102, 126 

Prairie du Chien, Wis., 95 

Prairieville (East Prairieville), gr 

Pray (Prehn), Gottlieb, 102 

Pye, William W. (See James-Younger 
Raid), 115, 116 

Quie, Halver and Haber, 102 

Quinn, William, 125 

railroads (See Minnesota Central; Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R.) 
Ravoux, Father (on Indian pony), 93 

Red Leg, Chief, 94 

Rice County Historical Society, 95 

Richardson, Mr., 120 

Richland, township of, 116 

Riddell, John, 102 
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Robbins, Mr., 99 
Roberds, William, 124 
Roe, Herman, 105, 114 
Ross, William, ro2 
Roth & Lipps (maple syrup), 127 
Rouse, Mr., 119 
St. Mary’s School, 96 
St. Olaf College, 105, 106 
St. Peter, Minn., roo 
Sargent, Mr., 121 
Scott, Harvey, Y., 96 
Scott, James G., 96, 125 
Scott, R. H., 91 
Scriver, Herman, 105 
Seabury Divinity School, 96, 97 
Sears, Gregory and J. D., 92 
Sellon, Mr., 99 
Severson, Guttorn and Ole, 102 
Shattuck, School, 96 
Shefheld, M. B., 120 
Sheffield, Sumner, 122 
Shields, Gen. James, 92, 117, 118 
Shieldsville, township of, 117 
Shieldsville, Minn., 118 
Sibley, Gen. H. H., 94, 125 
Skinner, M. W., 105 
Smith, Patrick, 118 
Smith, Henry, 93 
Smith, Ranson & George, 102 
Smith, S., 119 
Smith, Sylvester, 92 
Snyder, W. S., 121 
Sommers, F, 102 
sorghum mills, 100, 121 
Soule, Bartemus K. and William, 100 
Spear, E., 102 
Sprague, Thomas and James, 100 
Spring Creek, 85, 103 
stages, Hasting, 88 
Stetson, C. C., 87, 88, 89 
Stevens, Mr., 101 
Stewart, Mr., 104 
Stiles, Morris B., 87, 88 
Story, Andrew, Mary E. and 
son, Charles, 100 
Straight River, 94, 96, 119; dams on, 120 
Strong, James W., 106 
Strunk, Jonas M., 117 
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Sweat, M. C., go 

Taylor, Martin, 123 
Thomas, Peter, 93 
Thompson, John, go, 91 
Thompson, John W. and Joseph, 98 
Thompson, J. W. Esq., 103 
Thompson, S. Baxter, 120 
Thorson, Harold, 106 
Torguson, Ole, 120 
Tralle, Henry, 102 

Tripp, H. C., 90 

Tripp, Oliver, go 

Tuft, James, 119 

Turner, Daniel B., 103 
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